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SECTION I. 

OF THE ORIGINAL OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. • 

The vanity of the Grecians, in magnifying their 
antiquities, is remarkable in every part of their 
history, There was scarce a considerable town, 
or family of any note, that did not boast itself de- 
scended from some god, and show a pedigree de- 
duced from the earliest ages of the world. This 
fabulous and extravagant nobility served for a 
common topic of flattery among all their poets, 
not to add orators and liistorians: too many in- 
stances of which are to be met with in the odes 
of Pindar. 

It is no wonder then, if in the accounts of their 
religious institutions we meet with the same mix- 
ture of fable, the same pretensions to antiquity, 
and an original derived some way or other from 
the gods. Their deities were born in the fabulous 
age, and had taken possession of all Greece long 
before the birth either of history or chronology ; 

VOL. I, 8 
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which did not come in use till some time after th« 
restitution of tire Olympic Games by Iphitus the 
Elean. 

Whoever, therefore, would make an inquiry into 
the original establishment of these games, must 
l>e contented with such an account of it, as was 
cither invented or received by the Eleans, in whose 
territory, and under whose direction, they were 
celebrated; an account made up of fables and 
traditions. 

And indeed the Eleans are of all people the most 
to be excused for mingling fables with their ac- 
counts of an institution, that is universally acknow- 
ledged to have subsisted before the use of chrono- 
logical dates and records: the first example of 
which they themselves gave in the register of the 
Olympic conquerors, which they began to keep 
soon after the restoration of those Games ; and by 
the invention of which they have made a sufficient 
expiation, not for themselves alone, but for all their 
countrymen. For if they have given us fable and 
tradition, where we might have expected history, 
they have in return helped us to the means of dis- 
tinguishing thenceforward between one and the 
ether ; and of having truth and history, where we 
could otherwise hope to have met with nothing but 
fable and imposture. 

Let them then be indulged in a vanity, which they 
have in common with all the nations of the world, 
both ancient and modem ; and in which they were 
flattered and encouraged not a little by the great 
reputation of the Olympic Games. For, to say 
truth, the sanctity and solemnity of that festival ; 
the majesty and supremacy of the god to whom it 
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was dedicated ; and the great value set upon the 
Olympic crowns, by the unanimous consent of all 
Greece, were arguments sufficient to have induced 
even the most scrupulous historian to receive a 
tradition, or adopt a fable, that furnished him with 
a founder worthy of so sacred and august an in- 
stitution. 

Accordingly, the greatest and most venerable 
personages of antiquity 11 , the Idaean Hercules, 
Clymenus, Endymion, Pelops, and Hercules the 
son of Alcmena, have been severally introduced, 
as the inventors or revivers of these games ; and, 
to support their different pretensions, reasons have 
been sought for, and arguments produced, from 
among the religious rites and ceremonies, the laws 
and customs of this solemnity. Thus Pausanias a , 
for example, tells us, that these games were order- 
ed to be celebrated every five years, because the 
brothers, called the Ideei Dactyli , of whom the 
Idman Hercules was the elder, were five in num- 
ber ; to whom in particular, as also to his four 
brethren, an altar was consecrated at Olympia, by 
Clymenus, who was descended from this Hercules, 
and is said to have celebrated these games fifty 
years after the deluge of Deucalion. The term 
Athletce (a name signifying those who contend for 
the prize, called also Athlon ) is by others derived 
from Aethlius the father of Endymion 3 , who, as 
well as his sons, is reckoned among the founders of 
this festival. And as for Pelops, that hero was 
held in such high veneration at Olympia 4 , that the 
Cleans in their sacrifices gave him the preference, 

1 Pans. lib. 5. a Ibid. 

i Eusek Chron, *4 Svhol. ad Find. Olytnp. Od. 1. 
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even before Jupiter himself ; for which they al- 
leged the practice of Hercules the son of Alc- 
mena ; to whose labours also, as Pindar informs s 
us, they were indebted for their olive-crown. 

But, not contented with a founder who was 
mortal by his mother’s side *, the Eleans have car- 
ried their antiquities still higher, and name for the 
authors of those Games Jupiter and Saturn; who, 
as they pretend, in the very place where these 
Games were afterwards celebrated, wrestled with 
.each other for the empire of the world. 

Others affirm, that they were instituted by Ju- 
piter, in commemoration of his victory over the 
Titans; and that Apollo in particular signalized 
himself, by gaining two victories; one over Mer- 
cury in the foot-race, and another over Mars in the 
combat of the Ceestus. And this, say they, is the 
reason that the exercise of leaping 7 (one of the 
five exercises of the Pentathlon ) is always accom- 
panied with flutes playing Pythian airs; because 
those airs are consecrated to Apollo, and be- 
cause Apollo gained two victories in the Olympic 
Games. 

In this account we may observe history (for 
there is something of historical truth at the bottom 
of all these traditions) swelling by degrees, and 
growing insensibly into fable ; till by a progress, 
like that of fame in Virgil 8 , its bulk becomes too 
big for truth and probability, and reaching at length 
from earth to heaven, it there totally disappears, 
lost and confounded with the rest of the antiqui- 

* Olyro. Od* S. • Pau». lib. r. 

7 ibid* * jEofiid. iv. 
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tics of Greece, in the clouds of mythology and 
superstition. 

It is needless to mention the names of several 
other heroes of those early ages, who, by different 
authors, are said to have celebrated these Games. 
The last of these was Oxylus, who came into the 
Peloponnesus with the Heraclides After whom 
followed so long an intermission of that solemnity, 
that the memory of it was almost lost. 

The occasions of celebrating the Olympic. Games 
seem to have been various. Sir Isaac Newton is 
of opinion lo , ‘ That they were originally celebrat- 
ed in triumph for victories; first by Hercules 
Idaeus upon the conquest of Saturn and the Titans; 
and then by Clymenus upon his coming to reign in 
the Terra Curetum ; then by Endymion upon his 
conquering Clymenus ; and afterwards by Pelops 
upon his conquering TEtolus; and by Hercules 
upon his killing Augeas ; and by Atrcus upon his 
repelling the Heraclides ; and by Oxylus upon the 
return of the Heraclides into Peloponnesus.’ This 
opinion may be very well supported out of ancient 
authors. Pindar expressly tells us, in his second 
Olympic ode, that Hercules instituted this festival 
to Jupiter, on occasion of the victory he obtained 
over Augeas. But the oracle delivered to the Pe- 
loponnesians, at the restitution of these Gaines by 
Ipliitus, says, they were celebrated first by Pisu* 
in honour of Jupiter 11 ; then by Pelops twice; 
first, upon his coming to settle in Greece, and a 
second time at the funeral of (Enomaiis ; and af- 
ter him by Hercules, in memory of Pelops 12 ; at 

9 Pans. lib. v. 10 Chron. p. 14(5. 

11 riiletjon. i J Lib. i. c. 11 . 
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whose death likewise, as Velleius Paterculus in- 
forms us, they had before been celebrated as 
funeral games by bis son Atreus ; upon which oc- 
casion, says the same author, Hercules came off 
victor in all the exercises. And indeed this ac- 
count of the occasion of celebrating the Olympic 
Games is very agreeable to a custom which, as we 
learn from Homer, Pindar, and all the Greek 
writers, prevailed very much in those heroic 
ages. Games, with prizes for the conquerors, 
were the usual compliment, and made up the great- 
est part of the ceremony at the funeral of every 
person of note and quality. The expense of these 
Games was sometimes borne by the relations and 
friends of the deceased ; as we may see by the ex- 
ample of Achilles, who out of his own treasures 
gave the prizes, and those of no inconsiderable 
value, to the conquerors in the Games by him cele- 
brated at the funeral of Patroclus. Sometimes 
the funeral was at the appointment of the public ; 
and an anniversary solemnization of Games was 
enacted in honour of the deceased: such were 
those instituted by a decree of the Syracnsians ' 3 , 
as a perpetual memorial of the godlike virtues of 
Timoleon their deliverer and legislator. 

To one or other, therefore, of these customs, in 
all likelihood, was owing the original of the Olym- 
pic Games ; as also of those celebrated at the Isth- 
mus of Corinth, at Delphi, Nemea, and indeed in 
every considerable town throughout all Greece. 
It is not so easy to assign a reason how those cele- 
brated at Olympia cauie to have the rank and pre- 

*3 PJut. in Tioiol, 
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•cedency of all the others ; some of which were 
dedicated to the same god, and could boast as 
venerable and as ancient a foundation. But what- 
ever may have been tfie reason of this preference, 
all the people of Greece acquiesced in it, and 
agreed to bestow the first honours upon the Olym- 
pic conquerors * 4 . 

It cannot, however, I think, be pretended, that 
these Games were in any very great estimation be- 
fore the time of their restitution by Iphitus. Tins 
may very fairly be concluded, as well from the di- 
versity and uncertainty of the accounts concerning* 
the original and authors of them, as from the silence 
of Homer, who in the catalogue of the ships (where 
he takes occasion to inform the reader of the name 
and situation of the principal towns of Greece) 
makes no mention of Olympia ; nor, when he speaks 
of Elis and the river Alpheus, as he doth in many 
parts both of the Iliad and the Odyssey, does he 
give the least hint of the Olympic Games ; though 
we are told by other authors that they were cele- 
brated by Pelops the grandfather, and afterward# 
in his honour by Atreus the father, of Agamemnon. 
Homer, besides, makes frequent mention of Games, 
and particularly at the funeral of Patroclus intro- 
duces his greatest heroes contending in the very 
same kind of exercises with those practised in the 
stadium of Olympia : upon which occasion, had 
the Olympic Games been then in such estimation 
as they are said to have been, one may believe he 
would not have failed making some mention of 
them ; as well to render more illustrious the majesty 

*.4 Sae Strabo, lib. viii. 
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of Agamemnon, the general of the Greeks, whose 
grandfather 1’elops was worshipped equally with 
Jupiter at that solemnity, as to show from so great 
anti august a precedent the high value of the 
/honours paid by Achilles to his friend. 


SECTION II. 

OF THE RESTITUTION OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Ipiiitus, king of Elis, is by all authors said to 
have restored the Olympic Games: which is not 
precisely true iu any sense. For if by the Olym- 
pic Games be understood the religions policy and 
ordinances of that festival ; the general armistice 
or truce that always accompanied its solemniza- 
tion ; the public mart 1 or fair then held for the 
benefit of commerce; and the period of four years 
called the Olympiad : all these he cannot so pro- 
perly be said to have restored, as to have been the 
first author and institutor of them. For of most 
of these things there is no mention before his time. 
Besides, allowing it to be true, that there were 
Games celebrated at Olympia even so far back as 
the golden age, and that there was a temple and 
sacrifices of the same date to Jupiter Olympius ; 
it does not appearany where, as I remember, that 
all the Greeks were concerned in those sacrifices, 
or invited to partake in those Games. It should 
seem, on the contrary, by w hat lias been said above, 
that they were celebrated at unequal distances of 

1 Veil. Put. lib. i. c. 
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time, on private and particular occasions, and in 
compliance rather with fashion and custom, tlum in 
obedience to an ordinance, that required their so- 
lemnization at certain and stated periods. If by 
the Olympic Games be meant what is more gene- 
rally understood by those words, the gymnastic 
coinbats and horse-races exhibited in the stadium 
at Olympia, he cannot be said to have restored the 
Olympic Games. For Pausanius 2 tells us, that he 
restored only the foot-race; the other exercises 
were afterwards added by the authority of the 
Eleans, according as they discovered or recollect- 
ed what had formerly been practised in that solem- 
nity. 

But Iphitus indeed may with great justice be 
styled the founder of the Olympic Games. For he 
seems to have been the first that reduced that fes- 
tival into a regular and coherent system or form ; 
united the sacred and political institutions; and 
gave it, by the establishment of the Olympiad, 
that principle of life and duration, which enabled 
it to outlive the laws and customs, the liberty, and 
almost the religion, of Greece. 

The occasion of the re-establishment of the 
Olympic Games was as follows : 

Greece at that time being torn in pieces by 
civil wars 3 , and wasted by a pestilence 4 , Iphitus, 

* Lib. v. 3 Pans. lib. v. Phlegon. Puseb. Chron. 

4 In the fragment of Phlegon, (from whence the greatest 
part of the following account is taken) Lycnrgus, the lawgiver 
of Sparta, and one Cleosthenes of Pisa, are joined with Iphitus 
in restoring the Olympic Games. That this account, which 
makes Lycnrgus cotemporary with Iphitus, canned be rccon. 
•iled with chronology, the reader may sec in Sir Isaac Newton’s 
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-one of the descendants of Hercules, grandson of 
Oxylus, and king of Elis, concerned at the calami- 
ties under which his country then laboured, had 
recourse to the oracle at Delphi, for a remedy to 
those evils ; and was told by the Pythoness, that 
the safety of Greece depended upon the re-esta- 
blishment of the Olympic Games; the non-observ- 
ance of which solemnity had, as she told them, 
'drawn down the indignation of the god to whom 
it was dedicated ; and of Hercules, the hero by 
whom it was instituted. She ordered him there- 
fore, in conjunction with the people of Elis, to 
set aboilt restoring the celebration of that festival, 
and to proclaim a truce or cessation of arms to all 
those cities who were desirous of partaking in the 
games 5 . The other people, of the Peloponnesus, 
whether jealous of the pre-eminence claimed by- 
the Eleans on this occasion, or from a spirit of dis- 
cord and dissention, refusing to comply, sent a 
common deputation to Delphi, ordering their de- 
puties to interrogate the deity very strictly con- 
cerning the oracle lately reported to them : but 
the priestess, ever ready to authorize the schemes 
of kings and legislators, adhered to her former an- 
swer ; and commanded them to submit to the di- 
rections and authority of the Eleans in the order- 
ing and establishing the ancient laws and customs 
of their forefathers. The Peloponnesians then 

Chronology; even admitting, what seems to be intimated by 
Phlegon, that there were two kings of Elis named Iphitns, be- 
tween whom the same author reckons twenty-eight Olympiads 
■ to have passed, during which time the solemnization of the 
Olympic Games was intermiued.— But of ibis more hereafter- 
5 Phlegon. 
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submitted, and allowed the people of Elis to hold 
their festival, and proclaim a general cessation of 
arms. Thus were the Olympic Games established 
by the authority of Iphitus, king of Elis, under 
the direction of the Delphic oracle, seven hundred 
and seventy-six years before the birth of Christ, 
and nineteen or twenty before the building of 
Rome, according to the common chronology, but 
one hundred and forty-nine according to Sir Isaac 
Newton 6 . 

In tliis institution there are three things to be 
considered ; first, the religious ceremonies ; se- 
condly, the period or cycle of four years, called 
the Olympiad ; and, thirdly, the games, compre- 
hending the equestrian and gymnastic exercises. 
Of each of which I propose to give as full and par- 
ticular an account, as I have been able to collect 
from the imperfect relations of Pausanias, (who 
yet is more copious on these subjects than any 
other ancient author) or from the short, and often- 
times obscure, hints and allusions scattered up and 
down the works of almost all the Greek writers, 
as well in prose as in verse. 


* Sec Newton’* Clnon. p SJ, 
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SECTION III. 

OF THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 

Greece indeed (says Pausanias ') abounds with 
spectacles, which even in description cannot fail of 
■exciting our admiration : yet (continues he) there 
is no one solemnity among all these, transacted 
with so much religious pomp and care as the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries and the Olympic Games. But as 
neither Pausanias, nor any other ancient writer 
now extant, hath thought fit to give us a complete 
and circumstantial account of the several rites and 
ceremonies observed on these solemn festivals, 
(some of which, especially those in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, all the Grecians held it unlawful to di- 
vulge) we can only frame to ourselves a general 
idea of the splendour and magnificence with which 
they were performed, by taking a view of the tem- 
ples, statues, &c. of the deities to whom they were 
consecrated. Those of Jupiter at Olympia, which 
alone relate to my present subject, are thus de- 
scribed by Pausanias, in the fifth book of bis jour- 
ney through Greece. 

‘ The temple of Jupiter,’ says he, * is erected on 
a consecrated piece of ground, called the Altis, an 
antique word, appropriated to this sacred inclo- 
sure, and made use of by Pindar 2 , who tells us 
that, this hallowed area was set apart and dedicated 
to Jupiter by Hercules himself. The temple is 

1 Lib. v. * Olyrup. Otl. 10. 
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built in the Doric order, and surrounded on the 
outside with a peristyle or colonnade. The whole 
edifice is composed of a beautiful sort of marble 3 
found in that country. Its height to the roof is 
sixty-eight feet, its breadth ninety-five, and its 
length two hundred and thirty. The architect 
was Libon, a native of that country. This temple 
is noTcovered with earthen tiles burnt, but with 
marble brought from Mount Pentelicus, near 
Athens, and cut in the form of tiles + . On each 
corner of the roof is placed a gilded vase, and on 
the top of the pediment a statue of Victory, gilded 
likewise, under which is hung up a golden shield, 
with the figure of the Gorgon Medusa carved upon 
it. The inscription on the shield imports it to 
have been a gift of the Tanagreans, who, being in 


3 Of this stone or marble, called porns, Theophrastus, and 
Pliny after him, informs us, that it resembled Paiiau marble 
in colour and hardness, but was not so heavy. 

4 The art of cutting marble into tiles was so extraordinary, 
that Iiyza of Naxos, who first invented it, thought proper to 
perpetuate the honour of his invention by an inscription, which 
may be seen in Pausanias. 

The famous temple of Minerva at Athens seems, by Wheeler’s 
description of it, to have resembled this in so many particulars, 
that we may, by reading that description, be enabled more 
clearly to understand this given by Pausanias of the temple of 
Olympian Jupiter. They were both probably bnilt about the 
same lime, and each of them adorned with a statue made by 
the same admirable artist. Wheeler says, that the height of the 
columns, which run round the temple of Minerva, were forty, 
two feet ; whence by the rules of architecture some judgment 
anay l»e formed of the whole height of that temple, and perhaps 
some probable conjectnre of the height of this, which Pausanias 
says was sixty-eight feet, but whether to the top or the bottom 
of the pediment, 1 leave thu learned to determine. 
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alliance with the Lacedaemonians, and having ob- 
tained a victory over the Argives and Athenian* 
near Tanagra, had consecrated the tenth of the 
spoils to Jupiter Olympius. On the cornice, 
which runs round the temple on the outside over 
the columns, are hung one and twenty gilt shields, 
a present of Mummius the Roman general, who 
conquered the Achaians, and took and destroyed 
Corinth. 

‘ In the front pediment is a piece of sculpture, 
whose subject is the contest between (Enomaiis 
and Pelops in the chariot race : each of whom is 
represented as ready, and just upon the point of 
entering on the course. In the middle is a figure 
of Jupiter; on his right-hand stands (Enomaiis, 
with a helmet on his head, and near him his wife 
Sterope, one of the daughters of Atlas. Before 
the horses, which are four in number, appears 
Myrtilus, the charioteer of (Enomaiis, and behind 
him stand two other men, who 5 , though their 

5 It appears from this passage, and some others in Fausanias, 
that the ancient Greeks, among whom the arts of statuary and 
painting, at least the former, were carried to a perfection not 
yet equalled by the moderns, thought it no disgrace to the hues* 
performances in each of those kinds, to add tiie names under 
tlie several figures, or a general inscription explaining the sub- 
ject, and pointing out the principal personages therein repre- 
sented. Whether this was any real disfigurement to those ad- 
mirable works, I will not take upon me to determine; but it 
certainly was of use, especially in historical pieces, intended to 
deliver down to posterity the memory of any great action, and 
the chief persons concerned in it. Pausamas himself, who 
seems to have been a very learned antiquarian, found the ad- 
vantage of those little explanatory inscriptions in many in- 
stances, as might easily be shown. 
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names are not inscribed, seem to be two grooms 
attending on the horses of CEnomaiis. In the cor- 
ner of the pediment is represented the Ciadeus, a 
river which next to the Alpheus is held in the 
greatest honour by the Eleans. On the left hand 
of Jupiter stand Pelops and Hippodamia, the cha- 
rioteer of Pelops, his horses and two grooms, and 
in the angle is figured the river Alpheus, This 
whole piece of sculpture is the workmanship of 
Paeonius of Menda, a city of Thrace ; but that in 
the pediment of the back-front was done by Acal- 
menes, who lived in the time of Phidias, and was 
second to him alone in art and genius. In this 
pediment is represented the battle of the Centaurs 
and the Lapitlias at the marriage of Pirithous. In 
tire middle of the piece stands Pirithous; near him, 
on one side, appears Eurytion carrying off the 
bride, and Cameus coming to the assistance of 
Pirithous : on the other side, Theseus with his 
battle-axe combating the Centaurs. Among the 
Centaurs is one represented running away with a 
young virgin, and another carrying off a beautiful 
boy. This subject, as I imagine, was chosen by 
Acalmenes, because Pirithous, as he had learned 
from Homer, was the son of Jupiter; and Theseus 
was the fourth in descent from Pelops. Over the 
gates of the temple, in like manner, are exhibited 
most of the labours of Hercules, as tlie hunting of 
the Erymanthiau boar, the story of the Thracian 
Diomede, and of Geryon. In one piece Her- 
cules is represented as going to ease Atlas of his 
burden, and in another as cleansing the stable of 
A ugeas. Over the gates, on the back part of the 
temple, the same hero is seen fighting with an Ama- 
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non, from whom he tears away her belt ; there als* 
are figured the stories of the hind, of the Gnossian 
bull, the Lernaean hydra, the Stymphalian birds, 
mid the Nemean lion. 

‘ As you enter into the temple through the brazen 
gates, you perceive on your right hand, standing 
before a column, a statue of Iphitus and his wife 
Ecechiria, who is putting a crown on the head of 
her husband. In the inside of the temple also are 
ranges of columns, which form porticos (or isles) of 
a great height ; betweeu which you pass on to the 
statue of Olympian Jupiter. There is also a wind- 
ing stair-case leading up to the roof. 

‘ The statue of the god, which is composed of gold 
and ivory, is seated on a throne, with a crown upon 
liis head, resembling the leaves and branches of a 
wild olive. In his right hand he bears a statue of 
Victory, composed likewise of ivory and gold, hold* 
ing in her hand a sacred fillet or diadem, and wear- 
ing a crown upon her head. In his left-hand is a 
sceptre of exquisite beauty, inlaid with all sorts of 
metals, and bearing an eagle perched upon it. The 
sandals of the god, as also liis robe, are of gold. 
The latter wrought over with all sorts of animals 
and (lowers, particularly lilies. The throne is 
diversified with gold and precious stones, with 
ebony and ivory, and painted with the representa- 
tions of divers kinds of animals. About it also 
are many figures iu sculpture ; four Victories, for 
instance, in the attitude of dancers, round the up- 
per part of each leg of the throne, and two more 
at each of the feet. On those legs also, which sup- 
port the forepart of the throne, are carved sphinxes 
devouring the Theban children, and under the 
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sphinxes, Apollo and Diana slaying with their ar- 
rows the children of Niobe. Between the legs of 
the throne run four pieces, in the nature of braces. 
Upon that which fronts the entrance are seven 
figures ; the eighth by some unknown accident has 
-disappeared. Those figures exhibit a representa- 
tion of such exercises as were practised of old in 
4he Olympic Games* before boys were admitted to 
.contend in them. Tradition, however, informs us, 
that the figure, which is binding its head with a 
fillet or diadem, resembled Pantarces, an Elean 
boy, with whom Phidias was enamoured, and who, 
in the class of boys, gained the wrestler’s crown in 
the eighty-sixth Olympiad. On the other braces 
is represented Hercules with his band of warriors 
fighting against the Amazons. The number of 
figures in both groups is twenty-nine : Theseus is 
-placed among the assistants of Hercules. The 
throne, besides its own proper legs, is supported 
likewise by four columns, of an equal height with 
the legs, and placed between them. No one is 
permitted to go under the throne, to view it in the 
inside, as is allowed at Amyclas, where I had liberty 
to view the inside of Apollo’s throne. But at 
Olympia the throne of Jupiter is inclosed by a 
kind of wall, on purpose to keep the spectators at 
a distance. That part of the wall which faces the 
gates of the temple is stained with one colour only, 
namely, a sky-blue ; the other parts are painted by 
Panaenus, who in one piece hath represented Atlas 
bearing up the heavens, and Hercules standing by, 
and offering to ease him of his load : in others are 
seen Theseus and Pirithous ; a figure of Greece, 
and another of Salamis, holding in her hand one of 
yol. i. c 
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those ornaments that are usually placed either on 
the head or stern of a ship. In others are repre- 
sented the combat of Hercules with the Nemean 
lion ; the violence offered hv Ajax to Cassandra ; 
Hippodamia, the daughter of (Enomaiis, together 
with her mother: and Prometheus bound down 
with chains, and Hercules looking on him. For 
Hercules, among the other exploits attributed to 
him, is reported to have released Prometheus from 
his bonds, and to have killed the eagle which was 
sent to punish him on Mount Caucasus, where he 
lay bound. The last piece presents Penthesilea 
giving up the ghost, and Achilles supporting her ; 
and two of the Hesperides, bringing some of tire 
golden apples, which were committed to their 
custody. 

4 This Panamas was the brother of Phidias, and 
the same who at Athens, in the portico called Pce- 
cile, painted the action of Marathon. 

* On the upper part of the throne, over the head 
cf Jupiter, Phidias has placed on one side the 
Graces ; and the Hours (or Seasons) on the other ; 
each, three in number, and alike daughters of Jupi- 
ter, according to the poets. The footstool of the 
god is adorned with golden lions, and a represen- 
tation of the battle between Theseus and the Ama- 
zons ; the first exploit of the Athenians against a 
foreign enemy. The basis, or pedestal, which sus- 
tains the whole work, is enriched with many other 
ornaments, and figures in gold, all of which have 
some relation 1o Jupiter; as the sun mounting his 
chariot, attended by Jupiter and Juno, and one of 
the Graces, next to whom stands Mercury, and 
next to Mercury, Vesta. After Vesta is seen Cupid 
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receiving Venus rising out of the sou, and the god- 
dess Persuasion placing a crown on the head of 
.Venus. Here also are the figures of Apollo and 
Diana, of Minerva and Hercules, and on the low- 
est part of the basis, Neptune aud Amphitrite, and 
the moon riding on a horse ; for I take it to be a 
Jiorse, though, according to others, that goddess is 
carried by a mule, and not a horse. I am not igno- 
rant that some people have undertaken to give the 
exact dimensions of this statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, yet I cannot applaud their skill, since it ap- 
pears to the eye much larger than the dimensions 
assigned by them. The Eleans tell us, that Jupi- 
ter himself bore testimony to the art of Phidias, 
for that statuary, when he had completed his work, 
begged of Jupiter to give some token of his ap- 
probation, if he was pleased with the performance ; 
upon which, say they, the pavement was immedi- 
ately struck with lightning, in that place, upon 
which a brazen urn is still to be seen as a memorial 
of the miracle. That part of the pavement which 
is immediately before the statue is composed of 
black marble, surrounded with a circular rim of 
Parian marble, raised about it like a step, on pur- 
pose to contain the oil that is poured into it, in or- 
der to preserve the ivory from being injured by 
the damps arising out of the ground; the Altis, 
where the temple is erected, being wet and 
marshy.’ 

To this passage, translated from Pausanias, I 
shall add another, taken from Strabo 4 , in which are 
some particulars relating to this famous statue and 
the temple, worthy of our observation; 

6 Lib. viii. 
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1 The temple’ says he, * stands in the Pissran 
division, little less than three hundred stadia dis- 
tant from Elis ; before it is a grove of wild olives, 
within which lies the Olympic stadium ; by it passes 
the river Alpheus, running from Arcadia south- 
west into the Triphylian sea. Olympia at first de- 
rived its reputation from the oracle of Olympian 
Jupiter; and though tins oracle fell afterwards into 
decay, yet the temple retained its ancient honour. 
Bu t its present greatness and magnificence is owing, 
undoubtedly, to the Olympic Games, and to the 
number of offerings and donations brought thither 
from all parts of Greece ; among which is a golden 
statue of Jupiter, presented by Cypselus, tyrant of 
Corinth. But of all these, the ivory statue of 
Olympian Jupiter, made by Phidias of Athens, is, 
by far, the most considerable ; the bulk of which 
is so vast, that the artist seems, in my opinion, to 
have deviated from the rule of proportion ; for al- 
though the temple is of the largest size, and the 
god is represented sitting, yet he. almost touches 
the ceiling with his head ; so that were he to rise 
out of his throne, and stand upright, he would 
carry the roof along with him 7 . 

‘ Phidias was much assisted in the composition, 
the colours, and particularly in the drapery of this 
statue, by Panaenus, a painter, his brother and fel- 
Jow-workman ; many of whose paintings, and those 
very admirable, are to be seen up and down the 
temple. There is a tradition, that Phidias being 
asked by Panasuus, by wlrat pattern or idea he in- 

7 The height of the temple, according to Paosanias, was 
sixty-eight feet ; hence then it appears, that the statue, with its 
throne and pedestal, was near sixty-eight feet in height. 
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tended to frame his image of Jupiter, answered, by 
that given in the following verses of Homer : 

This said, his kindly brow (he sire inclin’d, 

The large black curls fell, awful, from behind. 

Thick shadowing the stein forehead of the god; 

Olympus trembled at the' almighty nod 8 .’ 

How well the performance answered the great 
idea of the statuary, may be conjectured from what. 
Polybius 9 relates of Lucius iEmilius, who, enter- 
ing into the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, and con- 
templating the statue, was astonished, and said, 
that, in his opinion, Phidias was the only man who 
had succeeded in representing the Jupiter of 
Homer ; and that, though his expectations about 
Olympia had been raised very high, yet he found 
they came far short of the truth. 

Quintilian remarks of Phidias 10 , that he succeed- 
ed better in the statues of his gods than of his 
men; and that, in works of ivory, he indisputably 
excelled all the world ; of which, to say nothing 
of his other performances, the image of Minerva 
at Athens, and of Jupiter at Olympia, were evi- 
dent proofs ; whose beauty, continues he, seem* 
to have added reverence even to religion itself ; so 
nigh does the majesty of the work approach to that 
of the Divinity. 

Before this statue hung a veil or curtain, of 
woollen cloth, dyed in Pkamician purple 11 , and 
enriched with Assyrian embroidery; an offering 

8 First Book of Homer, by Tickell. 

9 In Fragment. Polybii, p. 1015. Edit. Casaub. ct apud 

Suidam, voce dm&etf. 

'* liulit. lib. xii. cap. 10. n Pant, ibid. 
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made by king Antioclms. This curtain is not 
drawn up to the roof, like that in the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, but let down to the pavement. 

I shall, not follow Pausanias any further, in his 
account of the many rich votive offerings or dona- 
tions, sent to Olympia from almost all parts of the 
heathen world, and lodged in or about the temple 
and Altis of Jupiter Olynipius ; or in the temples 
of other deities ; and in buildings called treasuries, 
erected at Olympia by several states, in order to 
receive and keep the presents which at any time 
they had vowed to Jupiter; and perhaps the money 
destined to defray the expense of the sacrifices to 
be made at the solemn festival of the Olympic 
Games. The reader, w ho is desirous of knowing 
more of these several particulars, may find them 
in Pausanias ; a French translation of whose jour- 
ney through Greece, by the Abb6 Gedoyn, w-as 
published at Amsterdam, in four vols. octavo, in 
1733. In the same author he may likewise see a 
long list of statues of gods and heroes, of Olympic 
conquerors, emperors, and kings, &e. to give an 
account of all which, would carry me too far from 
my subject, and swell this dissertation to an unrea- 
sonable bulk. It may be sufficient to observe, that 
their number was prodigious, and their value al- 
most inestimable ; as they were many of them 
composed of the richest materials, and made by 
the most eminent statuaries of Greece. What is 
here said in general, joined to the description of 
the statue of Olympian Jupiter, the masterpiece of 
Phidias, and therefore very justly esteemed one of 
the wonders of the world, may serve to show how 
liberal aud magnificent the Greeks were, iu what 
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related to the worship of their gods ; and to give 
us a just conception of the pomp and splendour of 
the Olympic Games, the first and the most august 
of the four great festivals of Greece '% by way of 
eminence styled sacred ; a character communicated 
in some degree to those, who obtained the crowns 
in the several Games, which were always exhibited 
in these religious solemnities. 

The sacrifices offered to Jupiter upon his festi- 
val were answerable to all this magnificence ; I say 
the sacrifices offered at the time of the celebration 
of the Olympic Games ; for though the Eieaus 11 
paid their devotions to him every day throughout 
the year, yet Lucian assures us ‘ 4 that Jupiter was 
wont to take it very kindly, if a stranger oft’ered 
him any sacrifice in the intervals of those games. 
However, it was then made up to him ; for then 
cot the Eleans only, and the candidates for the 
Olympic crown, but all the principal cities of 
Greece, made their offerings to the Olympian Jupi- 
ter ; as may be collected from a passage of Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Demetrius * 5 . These offerings 

1 1 The other three were the Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemeaa 
games. 

*3 Pau«. lib. v. ’4 De Sacris. 

*5 That this was a general custom observed by the Greeks 
upon their festivals, at the Olympic or Pythian Gaines, &c. is 
further evident from the following passage of Livy, who, speak- 
ing of the games that L. zEmilius Paulus celebrated at Ainphi- 
polis, after his victory over Perseus, has these words: * Nam et 
artificum omuis generis, qui ludicrant arteni faciebant, ex toto 
orbe terrarum muliiludo, et athletarum, et oobilinm equoruin 
convenit, et legatioues cum victimis, et quidqnid aliud ileorum 
botninumque causl fieri maguis ludis in Uirecil aylet.’ lab, 
xlv. c. 32. 
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were committed to the care and conduct of depuv 
ties solemnly appointed for that occasion, and 
named Thehri. How considerable they were, we 
may, perhaps, in some measure, guess from those 
prepared by Jason, against the celebration of the 
Pythian games. This Jason, by a decree of all 
the people of Thessaly, had been appointed their 
general l6 , a dignity differing in little, besides the 
name, from that of sovereign : upon the approach 
of the Pythian Games, he ordered, by a proclama- 
tion, all his cities to fat up so many oxen, sheep, 
goats, and swine; and though he imposed but a 
moderate quota upon every city, he got together 
above a thousand oxen, and more than ten times as 
many smaller cattle. He promised likewise to re- 
ward with a crown of gold that person, who should 
produce the fattest ox, fit to be put at the head of 
such a herd of victims. I will not say that the 
offerings of every city in Greece were to be com- 
pared to this of Jason. He represented all Thes- 
saly, and, as the deputy or The&rus of a whole peo- 
ple, collected the contributions of the several 
states or cities. Athens perhaps, and the other 
principal states of Greece, might do the same for 
ail the cities that were under their jurisdictions. 
There are also some private reasons assigned, that 
may account for the extraordinary preparations 
made by Jason. He is said to have had some 
thoughts of aspiring to preside at those Games ‘ 7 , 
and to hold, by his own authority, the festival in 
honour of Apollo. 

That private persons also, those especially who- 
*• X«n. G. Ilist. lib. \i. *7 X«u. lib. vi» 
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liad gained the honour of an Olympic victory, 
sometimes made very sumptuous sacrifices to Ju- 
piter, may be interred from what Athenseus relates 
of Alcibiades, who, having gained the first, second, 
and fourth prizes in the chariot race, feasted the 
whole multitude of Grecians, that were gathered 
together on the account of the Olympic games, 
with the victims oft'ered to Jupiter. For at all 
great aud solemn sacrifices, the victims were gene- 
rally shared among those who were invited to the 
sacrifice, only a small portion of them being con- 
sumed upon the altar. Aud it is probable, that 
all those, w ho from several parts of the world were 
assembled on these occasions at Olympia, were 
subsisted chiefly by the sacrifices provided by 
every city of Greece ; of one or other of which, 
every private Grecian had a natural right to par- 
take. This consideration, added to the motives 
of religion aud vanity, whose influence on the Gre- 
cians, ever reckoned a superstitious and ostenta- 
tious people, was always very powerful, may in- 
duce us to conclude, that the whole apparatus of 
the sacrifices, furnished by every state, was, on 
this most solemn festival, exceedingly sumptuous 
and magnificent. 

The principal altar 18 , upon which the sacrifices 
to Jupiter were consumed, was placed in the mid- 
way between the temples of Juno and Pelops; and 
was, by way of eminence, distinguished by the 
name of the altar of Olympian Jupiter. This 
altar, as some say, was built by the Idaean Hercu- 
les ; or, as others, by the heroes of the country, 

'* Pau*. lib. v. 
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about two generations later. It was composed 1 
(says Pausanias) of the ashes ly of the victims, 
mixed up with the waters of the river Alpheus. 
No other water would do, as both Plutarch 20 and- 
Pausanias pretend ; the scholiast upon Pindar’s 
tenth Olympic ode says the same tiling ; and hence 
is inferred the great affection which Jupiter is said- 
to have had for that river. These ashes were 
brought every year on the 19th of March out of 
the public lull, by the priests or augurs 2,1 •, who, 
tempering them with the waters of Alpheus, made 
a sort of plaster, wherewith they crusted over 
the altar. The whole height of this altar was 
twenty-two feet ; to the top of which, where the 
victims were burnt, the priest ascended by steps,* 
crusted over in like manner with ashes, from the- 
plinth, or lower basis, where the victims were* 
brought and slain : the circumference of this basis 
U'as one hundred and twenty-five feet, and to this 
they mounted by steps of stone. 

During die time of sacrifice the altar was crown- 
ed with a garland made of the branches of a wild 
olive 2Z . 

As it was not possible to temper into mortar the 
ashes with which this altar was incrusted, with any 
other water than that of Alpheus, so neither was 
it lawful to employ, in the burnt sacrifices, any 


>9 As the altar could not be composed entirely of that mate- 
rial, Pausanias can only mean in this place, that it was daubed, 
or crusted over, with a kind of mortar made of ashes ; and, 
indeed, he soon after makes use of a word which imports no 
more. 

20 Plat, de Orac. def, Pans. lib. *. 

22 Ibid. 
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•thcr wood than that of the white poplar. The 
original of this custom is derived from Hercules, 
the son of Alcmena, who first brought that tree 
into Greece, and made use of that wood only in 
the sacrifices, which, he offered to Olympian Jupi- 
ter. Among the ministers or servants of the altar, 
there was one, whose business it was to furnish 
those who came to sacrifice, as well cities as pri- 
vate people, with these holy faggots, at a certain 
price. 

Besides this statue and altar, thus peculiarly be- 
longing to the Olympian Jupiter, there were many 
more, both altars and statues, erected to the same 
god, under different appellations; but as they have 
no relation to the Olympic Games, I shall pass on 
(without taking any further notice of them) to 
some others, that always bore a part in the solem- 
nities of this festival. The chief of these were 
six altars, consecrated 2,3 by Hercules to twelve, 
gods, who were always worshipped, two at each 
altar,, by the conquerors in the Olympic Games. 
The first altar was dedicated to Jupiter and Nep- 
tune, the second to Juno and Minerva, the third to 
Mercury ami Apollo, the fourth to Bacchus and 
the Graces, the fifth to Diana and Alplieus, the sixth 
to Saturn and Rhea. 

There were, besides, several other altars, upon 
•wliich the Eleaus sacrificed 011 these occasions; 
whose names, as well as the order of the sacrifices, 
may be seen in Pausanias. To these may be added 
others, upon which, it is reasonable to suppose, 
«owe or other of the competitors for the Olympic 

** SchoL ad find. Olymp. Od. 6 . 
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, olive made their offerings, according as the office: 
of the several divinities, to whom they were con- 
secrated, related to the exercises in which they 
were severally to engage. Of this number was 
the altar of Mercury, called Enagonius, from his 
presiding over the gymnastic exercises ; this, with 
another sacred to Opportunity, was placed near 
the entrance of the stadium. The altar of the 
nymphs, surnamed Cullistephani , or the nymphs 
presiding over the crowns of victory. The altars 
of Good Fortune, of Victory, of Taraxippus, of 
Neptune, of Castor and Pollux, and many others. 
And, indeed, there was not a deity in the whole 
Grecian calendar, who had not either a temple or 
an altar erected in the Altis, or sacred territory of 
Jupiter: as if the Eleans had resolved that their 
Jupiter should be in every thing the copy of Jupi- 
ter in Homer: and appear at Olympia with as large 
a train of deities, as was accustomed to attend hi* 
summons upon Mount Olympus l4 . 

The Ecechiria , or cessation of arms, which al- 
ways accompanied the celebration of the Olympic 
Games, comes properly under the head of religion, 
as it owed its original to the authority of the Del- 
phic oracle ; and the religious strictness, with 
which it seems in most instances to have been ob- 
served, to the pious respect and veneration with 
which the Greeks regarded the august solemnity of 
the Olympic festival. All the cities of Greece, as 
I have already shown, paid their devotions to Jupi- 
ter upon this festival ; which, however, in the time 
of war, some of them must have been necessitated 

M Sc* Iliad, ak. 
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to neglect, had not the god opened the passages 
to his altar, and allowed a safe conduct to his vo- 
taries, by enjoining a forbearance of hostilities to 
all those who were willing to partake of the games 
instituted to his honour. 

It appears from a passage of Thucydides, which 
I shall produce in a following section, that the 
Eleans first proclaimed this cessation of arms in 
their own territories, and then in the cities of those 
states with whom they were at war ; and that it 
took place from the time of the first proclamation 
of it at Elis. This was the method when the Eleans 
themselves happened to be engaged in a war ; and 
I suppose that the same method was observed, even 
when the Eleans were at peace ; the cessation was 
proclaimed first in Elis, and then in those states 
which were at war with each other, yriio were 
obliged to forbear all acts of hostility from the 
date of that proclamation ; which might easily have 
been known, if the duration of this truce was fixed 
and certain, as most probably it was. But, upon 
both these points, we are reduced to mere conjec- 
ture ; no ancient writer, that I know of, having 
given us any clear account of either. The Games, 
strictly speaking, held but five days ; but the can- 
didates for the Olympic crown were obliged to 
repair to Elis, at least thirty days before the Games ; 
yet, I think, it cannot from thence be certainly in- 
ferred, that the cessation commenced thirty days 
before that festival ; though, if it did not, we must 
suppose that a free passage was granted, on all 
sides, to those who had entered their names as can- 
didates for the Olympic crown ; which they were 
obliged to do, some time before they repaired in 
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person to Elis. Perhaps a careful examination of 
the progress of the Peloponnesian war, a minute 
detail of which is given by Thucydides, might 
throw some light upon this matter ; but as I have 
not leisure for such an inquiry, I shall leave it to 
those who may think it worth their while to engage 
iu it 2s . A cessation of hostilities for some time, both 
before and after the Olympic Games, was doubtless 
necessary ; and the. advantages accruing from it to 
the whole Grecian name were so apparent and so 
considerable, that the Eleans thought proper to dis- 
tinguish Iphitus, the author of it, by erecting a sta- 
tue to him, even in the temple of Olympian Jupi- 
ter, with another emblematical figure (for so I 
take it to have been) of a woman named Ecechiria 
(a Greek word, signifying a cessation of arms) 
placing a crown upon his head. 

Though, with respect to the other states of 
Greece, the tranquillity enacted by the laws of the 
Olympic Games was but short and temporary, the 
people of Elis had it in their power to enjoy the 
felicity even of a perpetual peace, had they been 
wise enough to know how to use or value their im- 
munities. War could never approach their territo- 
ries, without drawing down upon the invader 16 the 
vengeance of Jupiter. For Oxylus, being by 
the Heraclides reinstated in Elis, the kingdom of 
his ancestors, and appointed guardian or curator 
of the temple of Jupiter Olympias, obtained of 
them, under the sand ion of an oath, that the whole 
district of Elis should be consecrated to Jupiter ; 
and that not only those who should invade it, but 

See TUnryd. lib. v. c. 4y. 16 Slrabn, lib. viii. 
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those who also should not defend it when invaded, 
should be deemed accursed. Hence it came to 
pass, that the Eleans not only neglected to fortify 
Elis and their other towns, but gave themselves up 
so entirely to agriculture and the pleasures of a 
country life, that how wealthy soever they were 
grown, they could not, as Polybius observes, be 
drawn from thence 17 to inhabit their towns. The 
consequence was, that Elis indeed grew rich and 
populous; but as at the same time it lay naked and 
defenceless, those riches served only to invite an 
enemy, and that populousness did but augment the 
calamity of war; which, nevertheless, would hardly 
have fallen upon them, had they not, of their 
own accord, departed from the sanctity of their 
character ; and broken down those fences of reli- 
gion, which the oracle, and the general consent of 
all Greece, had planted round them. They could 
not, it seems, be contented with peace, though the 
greatest of all blessings, while it shackled their am- 
bition ; nor were they willing to provide sufficiently 
against a war, at the expense of forsaking their old 
manner of living : to which, even in the midst of 
war, they were entirely addicted: they were, there- 
fore, very justly censured by that wise historian , 
for having so inconsiderately lost their immunities ; 
anti very wisely admonished by him, to retire once 
more within that magic circle, which, in his opi- 
nion, none would have been suffered to pass over 
with impunity, had any one been daring and im- 
pious enough to have attempted it. 

They enjoyed their tranquillity, however, for a 


V Lib. iv. 
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considerable time, with some few interruptions^ 
occasioned by a dispute between them, the Pi- 
•eans and Arcadians, relating to the superinten- 
dency of the Olympic Games 28 . Yet so great a 
regard did the Grecians in general pay to these 
holy people % that when any troops were to march 
through their territories, upon their entering into 
the borders of tlie Eleans, they delivered up their 
arms, which were restored to them again upon their 
quitting that country 3 °. This state of security 
aud peace, while the other cities of Greece were 
confounding and destroying each other with mutual 
and intestine wars 3I , was accompanied with great 
simplicity and innocence of manners, the usual at- 
tendants of a country life; and Elis, the earthly 
kingdom of Jupiter, seems in this point also to 
have resembled his heavenly dominions; from 
whence, as we are told by Homer 32 , that deity 
had for ever banished At6, the goddess of discord 
and injustice. 


SECTION IV. 

OF THE OLYMPIAD. 

Though the great advantages accruing to history 
from the institution of the Olympiad be universally 
acknowledged, yet have historians taken no notice 
of its original They have told ns, indeed, that it 

* n Pans. lib. v. 29 p a .i*. lfb. xv. 

30 S'rab. lib. viii. 3 * Pol}b. lib. iv. 

& Iliad. Pope’s T. xix. 
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was instituted by Iphitus, and that it was a period 
or cycle of four years. The ridiculous reason as- 
signed for it by Pausanias, would induce one to 
believe that they knew no more ; and yet it is cer- 
tain, that the Tetraeteris, or period of four years, 
was almost as old as the religions of Greece, being 
used in divers of their sacra, or religious festivals * ; 
as the Panathenapa, Mnsaea, and many other, be- 
sides the Olympic Games. The silence of the an- 
cient historians upon this point is so remarkable, 
that a learned modern 1 , who has been at infinite 
pains to settle the chronology of the ancients, 
takes great glory to himself for having discovered 
the true source of this sacred period ; and unravel- 
led ail the intricacies of the Olympiad. From 
bim, therefore, I shall borrow chiefly what I have 
to say upon this head. 

The Greeks, inquiring of the Delphic oracle 
concerning their solemn feasts and sacrifices, re» 
ceived for answer, that they would do well to 
sacrifice xoise. to- Tldrpuc ko]cc Tptct, accord- 
ing to the custom of their lathers, and according 
to three tilings. Which last words they interpreted 
to signify days, months, and years. They accord- 
ingly set themselves about regulating their years 
by the sun, and their months and days by the ap- 
pearances of the moon 3 . l$y this method, they 
were in hopes so to order their festivals, and times 
of sacrifice, as always to make their offerings pre- 
cisely upon the same days, and the same months in 
the year ; which, they imagined, would be pleasing 

* Sir T. Newton’s Chron. p. 75. 

2 Jo. Scaliger, Anhnad. ad Eos. Chron. No. 1211, 

3 Geminus apud Sir I. Newton Chron. p. 7-. 
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and acceptable to the gods, and conseqnently be* 
lieved that to be the intention of the oracle. This, 
however, could only happen when the solstitial 
conversions of the sun, and the equinoctials, should 
return to the same places in the calendar year. 
After trying in vain many forms and combinations 
of years, in order to fulfil the oracle, they at length 
hit upon one, which seemed to them admirably 
calculated to solve all difliculties, and answer their 
purpose. Their year was made to consist of 360 
days, with two additional days ; and their months 
of thirty days each ; from one of which, however, 
in the course of four years, they took a day ; by 
this means their Tetraeteris amounted to 1447 
days. Sometimes a whole month was intercalated, 
and then the Tetraeteris consisted of 1477 days. 
And thus they flattered themselves that they had 
punctually fulfilled the oracle; for they sacrificed 
according to the year and the month, because the 
month was full, as consisting of thirty days ; and 
the years thus made up of complete months, by 
means of these intercalations, returned to their 
beginnings, at least pretty near the matter. And 
this is the reason that die great festivals of the 
Greeks were solemnized every fifth year, after an 
interval of four complete years ; as, for example, 
the Panathenaea at Athens, and the Olympic Games 
in Elis, which were celebrated every fifth year 
upon the full of the moon, Tliis last circumstance 
Pindar 4 alone hath discovered to ns; and liis 
scholiast at the same time informs us, that those 
Games were sometimes celebrated in the nine and 

4 OIjm. Ode 3. 
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fortieth, and sometimes in the fiftieth month; that 
is, sometimes in the month which the Eleans call 
Apollonius; and sometimes in that named by them 
Parthenius ; which seem to answer to our months 
of July and August. Accordingly we find by Sea. 
liger’s tables, that the Olympic new moon fell 
sometimes in the middle or latter end of July and 
Sometimes in the beginning of August, for that fes 
tival never preceded the summer solstice • which 
the aucients placed always upon the ninth of July 
so that the Olympic moon was the first new moon 
after the summer solstice. This gave birth to the 
intercalary month, and occasioned the variation 
in the Tetraeteris, which consisted sometimes of 
forty-eight months, and sometimes of forty-nine 

This is the doctrine of the Olympiad, without a 
perfect knowledge of which, it will be but labour 
lost, says Scaliger, to go about settling the Grecian 
chronology. 

And indeed, as the Olympiad is the only era 
winch the Greek writers make use of, it will be 
difficult for a man to understand the dates of facts 
mentioned by their historians, or to accommodate 
their chronology to that of other nations, without 
his previously knowing both the precise time of 
the year on which every new Olympiad began 
and the number of years and months of which 
that period consisted. 

But how necessary a thorough understanding of 
the Olympiad is to those, in particular, who engLm 
in chronological inquiries, may be easily imagined 
from its great usefulness in such kind of searches • 
the consideration of which, transported the great 
Scaliger almost beyond his sense and reason. For 
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having pursued his inquiry from the first original, 
or chaos, if I may so speak, of history, amid the 
glimmerings of an ambiguous and allegorical tradi- 
tion, the monsters of a fabulous and hieroglyphic 
age, and the devious and perplexed conjectures of 
chronologists, coming at last to the Olympiads, like 
one, who, after having wandered all night in a wide 
and pathless forest, unexpectedly discovers, at 
break of day, a fair and open causeway leading 
through a rich and cultivated country, thick set 
with towns and villages, breaks out into the fol- 
lowing rapture : ‘ O ! how fortunate is it, that the 
ancient Greeks should take it into their heads to 
celebrate, with so much devotion, every fifth year, 
their Olympic Games. Hail ! venerable Olympiad ! 
thou guardian of dates and eras ! Assertrix of his- 
torical truth, and curb of the fanatical licentious- 
ness of chronologists! w’ere it not for thee, all 
things would still be covered under the black veil 
of darkness; since there are many, even at this 
day, whose eyes are dazzled and blinded at thy lus- 
tre! By thy means, not those things .only, that have 
happened since thy institution, but those also that 
were done before thee, are brought to light; as the 
destruction of Troy, the return of the Heraclides, 
the Ionic migration, and many other; for the know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to thy divine as- 
sistance ; by the help of which, also, we are ena- 
bled to fix the dates and epochas of the holy scrip- 
tures! notwithstanding what silly and ignorant peo- 
ple advance, who say, that without the holy scrip- 
tures there would be no coming at the knowledge 
of thy epocha ; than which nothing can be imagined 
more absurd and monstrous.’ 
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feut notwithstanding this enthusiastic exclama- 
tion,- chronologers are far from being agreed about 
the precise time upon which the Olympiads be- 
gan ; some dating them from the victory of Coroe- 
bus the Eleau, and others s throwing their original 
tliirteen, and even eight and twenty Olympiads 
backwarder. But this was done by the artificial 
chronologers, who, to accommodate the Olympiads 
to their systems and computations, have added to 
their antiquity 112 years, as Sir I. Newton 6 ob- 
serves. This great man has thought it worth his 
while to examine their hypothesis, and to endeavour 
to establish the old chronology upon surer and 
better principles. I will not presume to say whe- 
ther he has succeeded in his endeavours or not : 
that must be decided by far much abler and more 
learned men. In the meantime, I think it a piece 
of homage due to the acknowledged supremacy, if 
I may so speak, of his abilities, from one who in 
this case must submit to the authority of others, to 
prefer the authority of Sir I. Newton, before that 
of any other name in the world. 

Cbronologists, however, in all their computations, 
agree to reckon downward from that Olympiad in 
which Corcebus the Elean was conqueror; with 
whom also the list of conquerors begins. This 
list is very useful, since the Greek writers frequently 
mark the Olympiad by no other designation than 
the name of the conqueror. 

Before I conclude this section, it will not be 
amiss to take notice, that Eusebius tells us from 
Africanus, that the word Olympia, in the Egyptian 

* Em. Chron. * Chiron, p. 57. 
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language, signifies the moon ; which was so called, 
because once in every month she runs through the 
Zodiac, named Olympus by the old Egyptians. 
This etymology of the Olympiad, though mentioned 
by no other author, will appear the more probable, 
when we consider that the Olympiad was a lunar 
cycle, corrected, indeed, by the course of the sun ; 
and that the Greeks had their Tetraeteris from 
Egypt 7 ; out ot which fertile nursery they likewise 
originally transplanted their arts and sciences, 
their learning and philosophy, their religion and 
their gods. 


SECTION V. 

OF THE IIELLANODICS, OR PRESIDENTS OF THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES. 

The right of presiding at the Olympic Games 
was attended with such dignity and power, that the 
Eleans, who had been in possession of it even from 
the time of Iphitus, were more than once obliged 
to maintain their title by force of arms against 
their neighbours and rivals, the Piszeans and Arca- 
dians : whose pretensions, though founded, as Dio- 
dorus Siculus 1 observes, upon no better authorities 
than old fables and antiquated precedents, were 
yet esteemed, by these envious or ambitious people, 
sufficient to authorize a war, and justify their break- 
ing through those sacred laws, which enjoined a 

7 See Scaliger in Ens. Cbron. and Newton’s Chron. 

1 Lib. xv. c. y. 
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cessation of arms to all the states of Greece dar- 
ing the Olympic festival 1 : for in one of these 
quarrels, the Pisaeans, joining with the Arcadians, 
who were then at war with the Eleans, entered the 
territories of Elis at the very time of the celebra- 
tion of the Olympic Games; and being met by the 
Eleans, who immediately took to their arms, there 
ensued a very sharp engagement, in the view of 
all the Grecians, who were assembled from all parts 
to see the Games : and who stood peaceably and 
aloof from danger, with their garlands upon their 
heads, looking upon the battle ; and distinguishing, 
by acclamations and applauses, every action Oi 
bravery on either side. The Pisaeans, in the 
conclusion, having obtained the victory, presided 
for that time over the solemnity ; but the Eleans, 
afterwards recovering their privilege, left that 
Olympiad out of their register. They had twice 
or thrice before obliterated, in like manner, those 
Olympiads in which the Pisaeans had presided; 
till, irritated at length by the frequent revival of 
these groundless pretensions, supported only by 
violence, they, in their turn, made an irmption into 
the country of the Pisaeans, and destroyed the city 
of Pisa so utterly, that, Pausanias says, in his time 
there was not so much as a ruin remaining ; the 
whole space of ground, upon which that city had 
stood, being converted into a vineyard. The city 
of Olympia, indeed, was in the territory of the 
Pisaeaus J , but was taken from them by the Hera- 
clides ; (who, upon their return, made a new divi- # 
sion of the Peloponnesus) and was given to the 

* ib. *v. c. 9 . 3 Strab. lib. vlii. 
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Eleans. The Pisacans might from hence deriVe a" 
claim to Olympia; but could never found any right 
of superintending those Games, of which the Eleans 
were the founders, as Strabo observes, and over 
which they were appointed to preside by the ex- 
press commands of the Delphic oracle. 

The office of Hellanodic, or president, was at 
first exercised by Iphitus alone 4 , and continued 
for the space of two hundred years to be executed 
by a single person, who was always of the family 
of Oxylus ; but in the fiftieth Olympiad the super- 
inteudency of the Games was committed to two, 
chosen by lot out of the whole body of the Eleans ; 
and in the 75th, the number was increased to nine ; 
three of which had the direction of the equestrian 
exercises, three presided at the pentathlon, and 
the remaining three had the inspection of the other 
Games. Two Olympiads after, a tenth was added j 
and in the one hundred and third Olympiad, the 
college of Hellanodies consisted of twelve, an- 
swering to the tribes of the Eleans, out of each of 
which was chosen one Hellanodic. The Arcadians 
shortly after, having vanquished the Eleans, took 
from them part of their territory ; by which means 
the number of their tribes, and that of the Hella- 
nodics, was reduced to eight ; but in the one hun- 
dred and eighth Olympiad they returned to the 
former number of ten, and kept to it ever after. 

I cannot find precisely at what time the Hella- 
nodics entered into office; nor how long they con- 
tinued in it. Pausanius 5 informs us, that for ten 
months preceding the Games they dwelt together 

4 Pans, lib; ▼; 5 ’ Lib. vi. 
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at Elis, in a house appointed for them, and from 
thence called the Hetlanodiceum: at which time, 
I think, one may very reasonably fix the date of 
their commission. These ten months they employ- 
ed in qualifying themselves for the high and impor- 
tant character of judges of all Greece, as their 
title imports : for which end they were carefully 
instructed in every particular of their duty by a 
set of officers, called the guardians of the laws; 
and attended daily in the Gymnasium upon the pre- 
paratory exercises of all those who were admitted 
to be candidates for the Olympic crown. These 
were obliged to enter their names at least ten 
months before that festival, and to employ part, if 
not the whole, of that time at Elis, in exercising 
themselves; as shall be set forth more fully in a 
following section. This time of preparation was 
not more serviceable to the candidates than to the 
Hellanodks themselves ; who were by these means 
furnished with frequent opportunities of trying their 
own abilities, exerting their authority, and sliding, 
as it were, imperceptibly into the exercise of that 
office, which, as it placed them upon a tribunal to 
which all Greece was subject, exposed them at the 
same time to the observation and scrutiny of a 
most awful and innumerable assembly, whose cen- 
sure they could not hope to escape, but by the 
strictest and most exact impartiality. 

But as there are other requisites towards the ob- 
taining the character of a w ise and impartial judge, 
besides the knowledge and practice of the laws, 
the Helianodics took all imaginable precautions to 
keep their judgments from any bias, by prohibiting 
any of their colleagues from contending in the 
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equestrian exercises; by making it a law to them- 
selves, not to open any of the recommendatory 
letters brought to them by the Athletes till after 
the contest was over; and by laying themselves 
under the obligation of an oath, to proceed accord* ( 
ing to the strictest equity in those cases wherein 
they were left to the direction of their consciences 
alone 6 . This oath was administered to them in 
the senate-house of the Eleans, beforfe the statue 
of Jupiter Horcius, upon their finishing the exami- 
nation of the boys, and the under-aged horses, that 
offered themselves to contend in the Olympic sta- 
dium ; the reason of winch shall be assigned in ano- 
ther place. That they were sworn also upon their 
entering into office is very probable, though not 
mentioned by any author. Another check upon 
the Hellanodics was the liberty allowed to any one 
who thought himself aggrieved, of appealing from 
their sentence to the Senate of Elis ; an instance 
of which is to be met with in Pausanias. Eupoli- 
mus, an Elean, having been declared victor in the 
foot-race by two of the three Hellanodics who 
presided over that exercise, and the third having 
given sentence in favour of his antagonist, Leon of 
Ambracia, Leon appealed to the Senate of Elis, 
and accused the two Hellanodics of corruption. 

It appears, however, that their sentence was rati- 
fied by the Senate; since we find the name of 
Eupolimus in the list of conquerors, and an account 
in Pausanias of a statue erected to him in Olympia. 

Their allowing their countrymen to dispute the 
prize with those of other nations, was objected to 

6 fan*, lib. ▼. 
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the Eleans by a king of Egypt 7 , to whom, in the 
pride of their integrity, they had sent an em- 
bassy to give an account of the Olympic Games; 
and to set forth the consummate equity of the laws 
and ordinances of that institution. That monarch 
was persuaded they could never preserve their 
boasted impartiality, when the glory of oqe of their 
own countrymen came into competition with that 
of a stranger ; and therefore advised them to amend 
their institution, by excluding all Eleans : but they 
did not t^ink fit to follow his advice ; and assured 
themselves, perhaps, that over and above the par- 
ticular and private obligations of conscience, in- 
terest, and honour, the consideration of the greater 
glory that would accrue to their country from a 
disinterested and universal impartiality in their 
awards, would more than countervail the advan- 
tages, whether public or private, which might arise 
from the victory or renown of one of their country- 
men. However they might reason, they most cer- 
tainly acted well ; as may be inferred no less from 
the concurrent testimony, than from the absolute 
submission of all Greece to their authority and 
decrees. 

The direction and ordering of all matters re- 
lating to the Olympic festival, the proclaiming the 
cessation of arms, the excluding from the sacrifices 
those who had incurred the penalty of excom- 
munication by refusing to submit to their cen- 
sures ; the increasing or diminishing the number of 
the exercises, &c. belonged, as I imagine, to the 
Hellanodics, as well as the superintending the 

7 HerodcL lib. U. 
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Games, and bestowing the olive-crown ; for I urt^ 
derstand those authors, who attribute these powers 
to the Eieans in general, to mean the Hellanodics, 
who were, for that time and occasion, the delegates 
and representatives of the Eieans. 

This power of excommunicating those who were 
refractory or contumacious, which seems to have 
been exercised upon whole nations rather than 
particular persons, gave the Hellanodics great dig- 
nity and authority among the several people of 
Greece; as the corporal punishments and pecu- 
niary penalties inflicted by their orders upon pri- 
vate offenders, held even the greatest in dread of 
infringing the Olympic laws ; and kept in order 
that vast assembly, which was composed of men 
of all ranks and degrees, and of every region and 
colony of Greece. 

That the Hellanodics, in the public execution 
of their office, were clothed in purple robes, and 
carried in their hands that usual ensign of magis- 
tracy^ wand or sceptre, seems very probable, 
from several passages collected by Faber, in his 
Agonisticon 8 ; who would infer, likewise, from 
some other passages cited by him, that they wore 
crowns ; which I will not dispute any otherwise 
than by observing, that from one of those pas- 
sages, which I have quoted at the beginning of this 
section, it appears, that all the Grecians who as- 
sisted at the Olympic Games, were adorned with 
crowns or garlands ; and, I believe, that ornas- 
ment was generally worn by all who attended* at 
any public sacrifice. 

• Lib. it 
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The Hellanodics took their stations at different 
parts of the stadium. By the Hellanodics in this 
place, I mean those committees of them, if I may 
so speak, who were appointed to superintend the 
several exercises ; who were consequently obliged 
to attend them, in those parts of the stadium where 
they were exhibited. The others, I suppose, re- 
mained in their proper place 9 , over-against the 
priestess of Ceres. The senior Hellanodic had the 
precedency of the rest. 

I shall not detain the reader with enumerating 
the subordinate officers ; they will be occasionally 
introduced in the following sections : bnt shall 
proceed to exemplify the authority of this high 
tribunal, and the regard paid to it by all Greece, 
from one or two instances mentioned by the his- 
torians. 

The first I shall borrow from Pausanias ,0 . Ca- 
lippus, an Athenian, having been convicted of 
corrupting with money his adversaries in the ex- 
ercise of the pentathlon , the Hellanodics imposed 
a considerable fine upon each of the offenders : the 
Athenians, being informed of this sentence, out of 
regard to their fellow-citizen, deputed Hyperides, 
one of their greatest orators, to go to the Eleans, 
and intreat them to remit the fine : but they were 
not to be moved, either by the rhetoric of Hype- 
rides, or the haughtiness of the Athenians ; who, 
with great disdain, refused to submit to the decree, 
though for that refusal they were excluded the 
Olympic Games, till they were told by the Delphic 
oracle, that the god would not vouchsafe them any 

9 Priiig. lib. Vi. 10 Jib. y. 
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answer to their inquiries, unless they paid the pe- 
nalty demanded by the Eleans. The Athenians 
submitted, and the Eleans with the money erected 
six statues to Olympic Jupiter. 

The next is taken out of Thucydides ; and, though 
somewhat long, tends to illustrate so many parti- 
culars relating to my subject, that I cannot for- 
bear inserting it at large. 

This summer were celebrated the Olympic 
Games ; in which Androsthenes, the Arcadian, 
bore away the prize for the first time in the Pan- 
cratium; and the Lacedaemonians were by the 
Eleans excluded the festival ; and not permitted 
either to sacrifice or contend in the Games, because 
they refused to pay the penalty which the Eleans, 
agreeably to the Olympic laws, had imposed upon 
them, for having attacked a certain castle named 
Phyrcus, and put soldiers into Lepreus during the 
Olympic truce. The Lacedaemonians on their part 
asserted, by their ambassadors, that they were con- 
demned unjustly ; alleging, that the truce had not 
been notified in Sparta, at the time of their send- 
ing their troops to Lepreus. The Eleans on the 
other hand pretended, that the truce had at that 
very time taken place with them ; that they always 
proclaim it first in their own territories ; and that 
having, under the sanction of that truce, laid down 
their arms, and expected no further hostilities, the 
Lacedmmonians had taken that opportunity to do 
them an injury, as it wete, by stealth. In answer 
to this, it was urged by the Lacedaemonians, that 
the Eleans, after they had thought themselves in- 
jured by the Lacedaemonians, ought not to have 
notified the truce at all at Sparta ; which never- 
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theless, as if they had then no such opinion of the 
matter, they had done, after which notification the 
Lacedaemonians had not committed any hostilities. 
But the Eleans still adhered to their decree, and 
would never be induced to own that the Lacedae- 
monians had done them no wrong. They offered, 
however, if they would deliver up Lepreus, to 
remit their own share of the fine, and to lay down 
for them that portion of it which belonged to Ju- 
piter. The Lacedaemonians not consenting to this 
proposal, the Eleans further offered, that the Lace- 
daemonians should not be obliged to deliver up 
Lepreus, contrary to their inclinations, provided 
they would go up to the altar of Olympian Jupi- 
ter, since they were so desirous of partaking in 
the sacrifice, and there, in the presence of all the 
Greeks, swear that they would afterwards pay the 
penalty imposed upon them. But neither to this 
proposal would the Lacedaemonians agree ; where- 
fore they were excluded the festival, the sacrifices, 
and the games ; and made the accustomed offer- 
ings to Olympian Jupiter in their own territories ; 
while all the other states of Greece, except that of 
Lepreus, sent their offerings by a solemn deputa- 
tion to Olympia. The Eleans, however, fearing 
the Lacedaemonians might attempt by open vio- 
lence to perform their sacrifices, kept their young 
men under arms upon constant guard ; to whose 
assistance the city of Argos sent a thousand sol- 
diers, and Mantinea another thousand ; there were 
also some Athenian horse quartered in Argos dur- 
ing tiie festival. 

There happened also another circumstance, 
which put the whple assembly into a great conster- 

i *' ' ' 
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nation, lest the Lacedaemonians should fell upon 
them. One Lidias, a Lacedaemonian, the son of 
Arcesilaus, was scourged publicly in the stadium 
by the officers appointed for that purpose ; be- 
cause, his chariot having obtained the victory, and 
having in the proclamation of the conquerors been 
declared to belong to the Thebans, (the Lacedae- 
monians being at that time excluded the Games) be 
had entered the stadium, and with his own hand 
placed a chaplet on the head of his charioteer ; 
giving to understand by that action, that the cha- 
riot belonged to him. Every body, therefore, was 
exceedingly alarmed ; and concluded that this 
affair would have some very extraordinary conse- 
quence. The Lacedaemonians, however, kept 
quiet ; and the festival passed over without any 
disturbance. 

I shall close this section with an observation, 
that arises naturally from these two last cited pas- 
sages ; viz. That the great dignity and authority of 
the Hellanodics was founded solely upon this 
power of excommunication; in the exercise of 
which, however derived to them at the beginning, 
they were supported by the joint concurrence of 
the gods, as well as of the men of Greece. On' 
the one hand, we behold the states of Athens, Ar- 
gos, and Mantinea, sending troops to maintain 
their sentence against the Lacedaemonians; and 
the Delphic orator, on the other, refusing to give 
any answers to the Athenians, till the fine imposed 
by the Hellanodics upon one of their citizens was 
discharged. Thus were the two most powerful 
and martial states of Greece subjected, in their 
tutns, to the authority of a petty and unwarlike 
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people; which, possibly, we should have some 
difficulty to believe, were there not many modem 
examples of mightier, if not wiser nations, than 
either of the two above-mentioned, having been 
awed into a submission to a power still more in- 
significant than that of Elis, by the same edgeless 
arms, the same bruturn fulmen. Whether the thun- 
ders of the Vatican were forged in imitation of 
those of Olympian Jupiter, I will not determine; 
though I must take notice, that many of the cus- 
toms and ordinances of the Roman church allude 
most evidently to many practised iu the Olympic 
stadium, as extreme unction, the palm, and the 
crown of martyrs, and others : which may be seen - 
at large in Faber’s Agonisticon. 


SECTION VI. 

OP THE GAMES, AND OF THE OLYMPIC STADIUM. 

How sumptuous and magnificent soever may hav e 
been the sacrifices and the ceremonies of the wor- 
ship paid by the Grecians to Olympian Jupiter, 
yet may we venture to conclude, that the vast con- 
course of people who at the time of that festival 
usually resorted to Olympia from all parts of the 
world, was chiefly owing to the Games which al- 
ways accompanied that solemnity; and that by 
far the greater number came more out of curiosity 
than devotion. It is, at least, this part of the in- 
stitution that makes the most considerable figure 
in the histories and antiquities of Greece, and 
VOL. I. E 
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presents itself upon all occasions principally, if 
not singly, to our minds ; while, like the spectators 
of a triumphant procession, we look upon the 
pomp of sacrifice, the herds of victims, the train 
of priests, and even the gods themselves, as so 
many accompaniments only, and ornamental parts 
of the ceremony, and turn our eyes to the con- 
queror, whose glory and whose victories engross 
all our thoughts and attention. How just this ob- 
servation may be, with regard to the ancient 
Greeks, I will not here determine ; but among the 
moderns, I believe, there are very few, and those 
men of learning only, who either think or know 
any thing of the religious part of this institution ; 
which, for that reason probably, is now never men- 
tioned under any other title but that of the Olym- 
pic Games. The remaining part, therefore, of this 
Dissertation, shall be wholly taken up with an in- 
quiry into the nature, laws, &c. of those Games ; 
in which if, for want of materials, I should not be 
able to give the reader all the satisfaction he may 
expect to find, yet enough, I hope, will be said, 
to give him a juster idea of these famous Games 
than he may hitherto have conceived; to lessen 
his contempt, at least, if not excite his admiration, 
for a set of conquerors, whom their countrymen 
thought worthy of great honours and immunities j 
and to show, that even in the institution of these 
sports, which seem at first sight to have been cal- 
culated only for the amusement of the vulgar, a 
judicious observer may discover many strokes of 
that civil wisdom and policy, which we have been 
taught to look for among the philosophers and law- 
givers of Greece. 
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Before I enter upon tliis inquiry into the Games, 
it will be necessary to mention a few particulars 
relating to the place in wliich they were exhibited. 
This, by the Greeks, was named the stadium ; a 
word, signifying a measure of length, consisting of 
somewhat above an hundred English paces 1 ; which 
being equal to the space of ground allotted for the 
foot-race, the course was from thence called the 
stadium, and the racers were named stadieis , or sta- 
diodromi. The Eleans, indeed, pretended, that 
the stadium at Olympia was measured by the foot 
of Hercules, which being longer than that of an 
ordinary man, made their stadium longer than any 
other in the same proportion. 

Pausanias 1 informs us, that the Olympic stadium 
was a terrace composed of earth ; on one side of 
which was the seat of the Hellanodics, and over 
against them on the other was an altar of white 
marble, upon which the priestess of Ceres Chamyne, 
and some virgins, had the privilege to sit and 
view the Games. At the further end of the sta- 
dium was the barrier, whence those who ran the 
simple foot-race began their course; and there, 
according to the tradition of the Eleans, was the 
tomb of Endymion. 

*111686 are all the particulars concerning the 
Olympic stadium that are to be found in Pausa- 
nias ; for what follows, in the passage just quoted, 
relates only to the horse-course, and shall be pro- 
duced when I come to speak of the horse-races. 
But, to assist the reader in forming a more per- 
fect judgment of the stadium than the foregoing 
account, taken from Pausanias, can enable him to 
1 S«e Arbuthnot’* Tablet. * Lib. ri. 
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make, I shall add, from Wheeler’s Travels, a de- 
scription of the remains of that at Athens, which 
was built by Herodes Atticus : ‘ The figure,’ says 
he, * and bigness of this stadium continue, although 
the degrees [steps] be all taken away. It is a 
long place, with two parallel sides, closed up cir- 
cularly at the east end, and open towards the 
other end ; and is about one hundred and twenty- 
five geometrical paces long, and twenty-six or % 
twenty-seven broad, which gave it the name of a 
stadium, that length being the ordinary measure 
among the Greeks ; eight of which made a Roman 
mile. Mr. Vernon measuring it exactly, found it 
to be six hundred and thirty English feet long ; 
and a just stadium is six hundred and twenty-five 
feet of Athenian measure ; which, it seems, was 
but very little bigger than the English, but less 
than the French foot. When Pausanias comes to 
speak of this place, he tells his readers, that they 
would hardly believe what he was about to tell 
them, it being a wonder to all those that did see 
it in ancient times : and of that bigness, that one 
would judge it a mountain of white marble, upon 
the banks of the river Uissus. It was Herodes 
Atticus, one of the richest citizens Athens ever 
had, that built it : to do which he consumed much 
of the marble of Mount Pentelicus ; which now 
being cither all carried away, or buried in the 
ruins of the place, it looks only like a great and 
high bulwark cast up in that form. At the end 
towards Ilissus, there appears yet some stone- 
work; the rest is now but a stadium of earth 
above ground.’ 

Though the Olympic stadium does not appear 
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to have been so splendid as this of Athens, or 
another at Delphi, built likewise of marble by the 
same magnificent citizen of Athens, yet we may 
suppose they were all formed upon the same mo- 
del, as they were all destined to the same use. In 
the stadium were exhibited those Games, which 
are properly called gymnastic. 

At either end of the course stood a pillar, the 
use of which it may be proper to explain ; as also 
to take notice of the several appellations by which 
these parts of the stadium were distinguished; viz. 
the barrier and the goal ; at one of which the race 
began, and was finished at the other: but this 
must be understood only of the simple foot-race, 
or that instituted by Iphitns ; for afterwards, (in 
the 14th Olympiad) as men grew more exercised, 
and the reputation of these Games increased, the 
diaulus was added. This was also a foot-race, 
whose course was donble the former ; that is, two 
stadiums, as the word implies. They who rah the 
diaulus, therefore, or double stadium, turned 
round the pillar erected for that purpose at the end 
of the Stadium, and returned to the barrier, where 
they finished their race. 

The barrier was at first marked with a straight 
line, traced along the ground from one side of the 
stadium to the other : by this line were drawn up, 
in a row, all the racers, and from thence they began 
their race : from which custom the barrier, or 
starting place, was called grammt , or the line. 
This word is also used to signify the end or termi- 
nation of the course; and, in fact, the diaulus, 
and all the other races, except the simple foot* 
race, ended at this line ; which, I suppose, is the 
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true reason of the word gramm6. The same may 
be said with regard to the other names of the 
barrier and stadium, which are likewise used in 
both senses. 

In process of time a cord was made use of, 
either conjointly with the line or granun€; or, 
instead of it, to restrain the impatience of the 
racers, and keep them from pressing forwards one 
before another. This cord w r as stretched across 
the stadium, at the signal given was let fall at 
once, and at the same instant the racers started. 
From this cord, called or in 

Greek, from the resemblance between the noise 
made by the sudden falling of the cord, and the 
crack of a whip, which is the primary signification 
of v<nr\v £, the barrier received another name. 

The o tiier extremity of the stadium had also 
different appellations, with whose etymologies I 
shall not trouble the reader. It is sufficient to 
observe, that both the names and their etymo- 
logies arose from the different views in which the 
end of the stadium was considered. To those 
who ran the simple foot-race it was the end and 
termination of the course ; in all the other races 
the racers turned at this end of the stadinm round 
a pillar, in order to return to the barrier, where 
the diaulodromi, or those who ran the diaulus, 
ended their race : but the dolichodromi , or run- 
ners in the race called dolichos, or the long course, 
when they came to the barrier, turned again round 
the pillar erected at that end also, in order to 
continue their course, which consisted of many 
diauli, or doublings of the stadium, as shall be 
more fully explained hereafter. It is proper, ho w- 
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ever, to take notice of one of the names given to 
this extremity of the stadium ; because from the 
explanation of it in Pollux we learn, that the 
exercises of the pentathlon were performed in this 
part, which was called bater. 

Having now produced all the particulars relating 
to the place, in which the gymnastic exercises 
were performed, that I could collect, or that ap- 
peared necessary for the better understanding 
what is to follow, I shall, in the next place, pro- 
ceed to give a distinct account of those several 
exercises : of which I shall treat in the order in 
which they were introduced into the Olympic 
stadium. 


SECTION VII. 

OF THE FOOT-RACES. 

The description of the stadium hath led us into 
so many particulars of the foot-race, that I shall 
add very little upon that head, besides an enu- 
meration of the several kinds of foot-races, and 
the laws and rules observed by the competitors in 
that exercise. 

The first, and indeed the only exercise revived 
by Iphitus, was the simple foot-race, named the 
stadium , from the length of the course, as has 
already been observed. Coroebus the Elean stands 
at the head of the list of conquerors in this exer- 
cise; and from them were the Olympiads most 
commonly denominated : for after the Greeks had 
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taken np the custom of dating historical events 
from the Olympiads, they seldom failed, together 
with the number of the Olympiad, to cite the 
name of the conqueror : thus, for example, to de- 
note the precise time of the battle of Thermopylae, 
they would have told us, that it happened in the 
first year of the 75th Olympiad, Scammander of 
Mitylene being conqueror in the stadium, or sim- 
ple foot-race ; which is always signified by that 
word in the list of Olympic conquerors. The 
number of the Olympiad was sometimes omitted, 
and the Olympiad distinguished by no other mark 
than the name of the conqueror. A sufficient evi- 
dence of the great notice which all the different 
people of Greece were supposed to take of those 
victories ; and an hopour so much the more flat- 
tering to the conqueror, as he was assured it 
would not only be diffused over all the parts of the 
known world, and cited upon many public oc- 
casions, but delivered down to the latest posterity 
in the records and annals of clironologists and his- 
torians. This honorary distinction, thus appro- 
priated to the victors in the stadium, was un- 
doubtedly owing at first to the want of rivals to 
dispute it with them; and continued to them 
afterwards out of respect to the antiquity and 
seniority of that exercise : though their victories 
were obtained with less pains, and consequently 
with less merit, than those in almost any of the 
other Games. 

In the 14th Olympiad was added the diaulus , 
or double stadium, which I have explained above ; 
and in the next Olympiad the dolichus , or long 
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eonrse. In the two former exercises, fleetness, or 
agility, seems to be the only quality requisite for 
obtaining the crown : but in this exercise, whose 
course consisted of seven, or twelve, or even of 
twenty-four stadia (for those different measures 
are assigned to the dolichus by different 1 authors) 
besides agility and swiftness, a great strength of 
body and a long wind was necessary for the hold- 
ing out through so long a course : besides, as the 
delichodromi were obliged to make many short 
turnings round the pillars erected at each end of 
the stadium, the labour of the race was consi- 
derably increased, and the activity and skill of the 
racer put to more frequent and severer trials than 
in the two former races. But notwithstanding the 
length of tliis course, and the swiftness necessary 
to gain the victory in the other two, there are in- 
stances of people, in whom the two qualities of 
agility and strength, but seldom found together, 
were yet so eminent as to enable them to obtain 
the crowm in all the three races in one and the same 
day. Of this number were Polites of Ceramus, 
and Leonidas of Rhodes 1 ; but the latter was by 
far the most remarkable, having obtained this tri- 
ple victory for four Olympiads together, and dis- 
tinguished himself from the whole list of con- 
querors by the gain of twelve Olympic crowns. 

From a passage of Pausanias 3 , relating to the 
former of these two conquerors, it appears, that the 
racers did not start all together, but that they ran 

> Potter’s Antiq. and Caelins Rhod. 

Pans. lib. vi. c. IS. 3 Lib. vi. 
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in classes, or divisions, to which they were ap- 
pointed by lot ; and the victors in each division 
ran afterwards together for the prize ; and this cus- 
tom seems, by the last words of the sentence, to 
be confined to the stadium, or simple foot-race. 
And, indeed, that course was so short, that it is no 
wonder the Eleans judged it proper, upon that oc- 
casion, to multiply a little the labour of the com- 
petitors ; especially when they were sure to aug- 
ment, in the same proportion, both the glory of 
the victor and the pleasure of the spectators. 
There is another particular relating to the simple 
foot-race, intimated in a passage of Themistius, 
cited by Faber 4 , which the passage just now 
quoted from Pausanias will help us to understand. 
It seems to have been this : the racers having been 
distributed by lot into several classes, two of those 
classes started at the same time, and ran on dif- 
ferent sides of the stadium, which was divided 
into two roads, or courses, by the pillars erected 
at each end. Tliis conjecture, for it is no better, 
is rendered more probable by the following words 
of Statius, ( Thebais , lib. \i.) w'herein it is said, 
that Idas in the race having laid hold of his anta- 
gonist Parthenopaeus by the hair, and pulled him 
back as he was just coming into the goal before 
him, the victory was adjudged to neither, but the 
competitors were obliged to run the race over 
again ; and, in order to prevent the like fraud a 
second time, they were appointed to run on dif- 
ferent sides of the course. 

4 Agon. lib. ii. c« 34. 
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Furit undique clamor 

Dissonusj ambiguamque seals cunctatur /Idrastl 
Consilium ; tandem ipse refert, Compescite litem, 

O Pueri : vlrtus Iterum tentanda, sed ite 
Limite non uno : lotus hoc conceditur Ida: : 

Tu diversa tene. Fraus cursibus omnis abesto. 

As the Olympic Games were a very solemn fes- 
tival, and were celebrated only every fifth year, 
and as almost every single man throughout Greece 
was ambitious of obtaining the honour of an 
Olympic crown, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the number of competitors in every kind of ex- 
ercise was very considerable, especially in the sim- 
ple foot-race ; the lightest of them all. And this 
might put the Eleans upon the two above-men- 
tioned methods ; by the first of which the confu- 
sion and other inconveniences arising from a 
crowd of people running all together in a narrow 
space were prevented ; and by the second some time 
was saved, which they were under a necessity of 
husbanding as much as possible, considering that 
only five days were allotted for the Games ; in 
some of which the contest might often happen to 
be drawn out into a great length, as the previous 
apparatus to each of them must needs have taken 
up a great deal of time. 

Though the decision of Arastus, in the above- 
cited verses of Statius, may seem reasonable and 
just ; yet had any racer in the Olympic stadium 
been guilty of such a piece of foul play, or fraud 
as Statius denominates it, for which Idas was 
sentenced to run the race over again, he would 
not have escaped with so light a censure from the 
severer justice of the Hellanodics. The crown 
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would have been adjudged to his antagonist, and 
he, perhaps, would have been publicly scourged in 
the stadium, for having infringed the Olympic 
laws ; which prohibited, under severe penalties, all 
kinds of fraud and unfair dealing. And to come 
home to the present point, the competitors in the 
foot-races were restrained expressly from laying 
hold of the hair, or any part of the body ; from 
tripping, or even pushing one another aside, as we 
are told by Tully and Lucian s . — 

The competitors for the crown in these exer- 
cises (as also in all the gymnastic conflicts) con- 
tended naked. Thucydides informs us 5 6 , that an- 
ciently it was the custom in the Olympic Games 
for all the Athletes to wear a sort of scarf about 
their middle ; but that it was left off a little be- 
fore his time : for so the common reading implies, 
which Hudson 7 has altered in order to reconcile 
Thucydides with the many other authors, who 
affirm that the scarf was laid aside even so early 
as the 14th Olympiad, some hundred years before 
the time mentioned by Thucydides. 

Eustathius, in his Comment upon Homer’s 
II. Y. relates the accident that gave occasion to 
the laying aside the scarf. In the 14 tit Olympiad, 
one Orsippus, a racer, happened to be thrown 
down by his searf tangling about his feet, and 
was killed ; though others say, that he only lost 
the victory by that fall ; but whichever way it 
was, occasion was taken from thence to make a 
law, that all the Athletes for the future should 

5 Oflic. lib. iii. Iltjl tv (J-h ot f(vav. 

0 Thucyd. lib. i. c * 6 . Edit. Wasae. 7 S*e Note ibid. 
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contend naked. This fact is differently told by 
Pausanias, who says, that Orsippus obtained the 
victory ; and that he is persuaded the scarf was 
designedly thrown oft' by Orsippus, who could 
not be ignorant that a man was more light and 
disencumbered without a scarf than with one; 
Paus. lib. i. c. 24. And this account agrees best 
with an old epigram upon Orsippus, quoted by 
the Scholiast upon Thucyd. lib. i. sect. 6. Ed. 
Wasse. 

We are informed by Pollux 8 , that the racers 
had sandals, or short buskins upon their feet. 

In the 65tli Olympiad 9 , the race of armed men 
was added to the Olympic Games : an exercise 
(says Pausanias) that was judged very proper for 
military men. This differed in nothing from the 
stadium, or simple foot-race, but that the compe- 
titors ran in armour ; for which purpose there were 
five and twenty brass bucklers kept hi a temple at 
Olympia : the other pieces of armour which they 
carried in this race, were a helmet and buskins, as 
may be inferred from Pausanias’s 1 * description of 
the statue of Damaretus, who gained the first vic- 
tory in this kind of race. The same author tells 
us, at the same time that be describes the statue 
of this victor, dressed up in these pieces of ar- 
mour, that in process of time the Eleans, as well 
as the other Greeks, abolished this custom of run- 
ning in armour. I cannot find when this happen- 
ed, nor when the custom of running the diauius, 
or double stadium in armour, was first introduced. 

* Onomast. lib. iii. c. 30. 9 Paul. lib. v. 10 Lib. ▼!. c. 10. 
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Pausanias 11 makes mention of one Mnesibulus, 
who gained the victory in this exercise in the 235th 
Olympiad. 

Having now gone through the several particu- 
lars of the foot-races, I shall close this section 
with a translation of a Greek epigram, taken out 
of the Anthologia ; in which the hyperbole made 
use of- by the poet to raise an idea of the swift- 
ness of the victor, whom he celebrates, is, in my 
opinion, much prettier, and more uncommon, than 
the celebrated one of Virgil upon Camilla. It is 
necessary for the reader to know, that Arias (the 
person celebrated in this epigram) was of Tarsus, 
a city in Cilicia, founded originally by Perseus, 
who, in old fables, is represented as having had 
wings upon his feet. 

On Arias of Tarsus, Victor in the Stadium. 

The speed of Arias, victor in the race, 

Brings to thy founder la , Tarsus, no disgrace: 

For able in the course with him to vie. 

Like him he seems on feather’d feet to fly. 

The barrier wtien he qnits, the dazzled sight 
In vain essays to catch him in bis flight : 

Lost is the racer through the whole career. 

Till victor at the goal he re-appear. 


11 Lib. x. c. 34. 


11 Perseus. 
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SECTION VIII. 

OF THE PALE, OR WRESTLING. 

The wrestlers were first introduced into the 
Olympic stadium in the 18 th Olympiad, and Eury- 
batus, a Spartan, was the first who received the 
wrestler’s crown. 

Theseus 1 is reported to have been the first who 
reduced wrestling into a science. The rules laid 
down by that hero for attaining to a perfection in 
this science are, I believe, unknown : but there 
are still to be found in those writers who treat of 
gymnastic exercises, many parts or divisions of 
the paU } or art of wrestling ; by which it will ap- 
pear to what a degree it was cultivated by the an- 
cients. Some of these I shall take notice of in 
the following account. 

But in the first place I must observe, that as I 
am writing to an English reader, a great deal of 
time and trouble may be spared upon this head, 
so little does the wrestling used among the an- 
cients seem to differ from that now practised in 
most parts of England ; in some of which, I will 
be bold to say, there are champions who would 
have made no indifferent figure in the Olympic 
stadium. 

The most remarkable difference between tho 
ancient and modern practice is, that the ancient 
wrestlers contended naked, and that their bodies 

1 Plat, ia The*. 
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were rubbed all over with oil, or with a certain 
ointment a , composed of a due proportion of oil, 
wax, and dust, mixed up together, which they 
called cei'oma. These unctions were, as some 
say, peculiar to the wrestlers and pancratiasts, 
whose combats were thereby rendered more toil- 
some and various; while each combatant endea- 
voured to seize upon the other, whose efforts to 
escape, or break the hold of his antagonist, were 
assisted by the slipperiness, as well as the force and 
agility of his body. 

But, in order to qualify a little this extreme 
lubricity of the skin, occasioned by these unctions, 
the Athletes were accustomed 3 , before they came 
to an engagement, either to roll themselves in the 
mud of the Palaestra (from which some people 
derive the words PaU and Palaestra *) or in the 
sand, kept for that purpose in a place called 
Kovtru^ov, or that with which the place of com- 
bat seems to have been covered, as well for the 
use just now mentioned, as to prevent the com- 
batants from bruising or injuring themselves in 
falling ; which, were it not for this bed or cover- 
ing of sand, they would be liable to do. How- 
ever that be, it is so certain that the Athletes 
who were anointed, were always, before they en- 
gaged, sprinkled with dust or sand s , that to say 
an Athlete gained a victory («,xovtTl) or without 
being so sprinkled, was the same thing as to say he 
gained a victory without engaging ; which some- 
times happened, when, either from the great repu- 

3 Burette 1 Mem. sur lea Athletes. 3 Lucian, de Gyma. 

* Via. from IT>|Xof, which signifies mud. 

5 Sec Bur. 1 Mem. sur les Athletes. 
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tation of the champiou, or other reasons, none 
appeared to encounter with him. This office of 
anointing and sprinkling the combatants with 
sand, was sometimes performed by themselves to 
one another; and sometimes by the officers of the 
Palaestra, called from thence Alipt<e, or anointers. 
It is to be observed, that all sorts of sand were not 
equally proper for this use ; since Leonatus, one 
of Alexander's generals 6 , was in all the marches of 
the army followed by camels loaded with sand, 
which he had caused to be brought from Egypt 
for his own use. 

After the wrestlers were thus prepared for the 
engagement, they were matched by the judges or 
presidents of the Games in the following manner : 

Into a silver uni, consecrated to Jupiter 7 , and 
brought forth upon this occasion, were cast so 
many lots or dice, about the bigness of a bean, as 
answered <o the number of the competitors. These 
lots were all marked with letters ; as for example, 
upon two of them was written the letter A, 
B upon two others, and so on in an alphabetical 
order; if the number of combatants required 
more, there were always two lots marked with the 
same letter. This being done, the Athletes ap- 
proached in order, and, invoking Jupiter, put their 
hands into the urn, and drew out each his lot : to pre- 
vent all fraud, an officer appointed for that purpose 
attended upon every one as he came to draw, and 
held up his hand before him, to hinder his seeing 
the letters written ppon the lot. When every one 
had drawn, the Alytarches , or one of the president* 
’ \ 

6 Plat, in Alex. 7 Lueian. in Hermolimo. 

VOL. I, V 
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of the Games, going round to every athlete in 
order as they stood, inspected the lots. And 
thus the two, whose lots were both marked w ith 
the same letter, as with A or B, were by him 
matched and appointed to engage with each other. 
This was the case when the number of the com- 
batants was even, as four, eight, twelve; but 
when the number was odd, as five, seven, nine, &c. 
there was put into the urn, together with the dupli- 
cate lots, an odd one, marked with a letter, to 
which there was none that corresponded. The 
athlete who was fortunate enough to obtain this lot, 
was named Ephedras, was to wait till the others 
had contended, and was then to take up one of the 
conquerors. This, as Lucian observes, was a very 
considerable advantage ; as the champion, who by 
virtue of his lot was to wait till the others had con- 
tended, and then engage with one of the con- 
querors, came fresh and vigorous to the encounter, 
against an adversary, animated indeed and flushed 
. with conquest, but shattered and exhausted in ob- 
taining it. 

This was the method of matching the wrestlers 
and pancratiusts ; and for this piece of history we 
are indebted to Lucian alone, no other ancient au- 
thor having said any tiling upon that subject. It is 
to be wished that he had gone on a little further, 
and told us what was done after the first set had 
finished their combats ; with whom was the Ephe- 
drus , or odd man, to engage ? for, if the number 
of combatants amounted at first to more than 
four, it is evident there would be again the same 
necessity for matching the conquerors as there 
was at first ; and I doubt not but the same method 
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was observed, and repeated as often as occasion 
required, till the competitors were reduced to 
two, one of which was linally proclaimed the con- 
queror. This appears a much more natural solu- 
tion of the difficulty than any other hinted at by 
Mons. Burette 8 , and may be further supported 
by the consideration, that the advantages accruing 
to the athlete, named Ephedrns, were by this me- 
thod rendered less unequal. For if the combatants 
were to be matched, and the lots to be drawn 
more than once, (which must have often been the 
case) he might in the second sortition, in which 
undoubtedly he was included with his antagonists, 
lose the advantage he had acquired in the former ; 
and the lucky lot might fall to the share of one 
who had already been engaged, and who might 
stand in need of the respite thus allowed him by 
his good fortune. 

The wrestlers, being thus matched, proceeded 
to the combat, in which the victory was adjudged 
to him who gave his adversary three falls; as is 
evident, I think, from the famous epigram upon 
Milo 9 , which I intend to produce at the end of 
this section ,0 . 

If one of the combatants in falling drew his an- 
tagonist with him, the contest began afresh, or 
was rather continued upon the ground, until one, 
getting uppermost, constrained his adversary to 
yield the victory. This combat was called anacli - 

8 2 Mem. snr !e# Athletes. 

9 See Mons. Burette, who is not of the same opinion. 

*° This is also coutimicd by the following words of Seneca : 
‘ J.uctator ter abjectus perdidit palmam.’ Sen, de Ben. lib. r. 
C. 3. 
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nopatt, and seems not so much to be a distinct 
species from, as a modification of, the pal6 ; or an 
accidental, or, perhaps, artificial variation of the 
battle : for he who found himself in danger of be- 
ing thrown, had sometimes recourse, to this stra- 
tagem of dragging his adversary with him, and 
trying upon the ground a combat in which he 
thought himself better qualified to succeed. How- 
ever, those authors who have written upon the 
pal£, have made this a distinct exercise ; and it is 
not unlikely but it ma'y have been treated as such 
in the gymnasia, or schools ot exercise; where 
there were masters, whose business it was to give 
their scholars distinct lessons in every branch of 
the science they professed to teach : from which 
custom one may very well account for the many 
divisions and subdivisions of the pal£, and other 
gymnastic exercises, of which modern writers have 
made so many distinct species. Of this kind, in 
all likelihood, was the ucrocheirismus ; so named, 
because the combatants, during this part of their 
engagement, held one another only by the fingers, 
without seizing on any part of the body. This has 
been reckoned a distinct exercise, and another 
division of the pal6 ; though, as Mons. Burette 
very well observes, it seems rather to have been 
the prelude of the combat, in which the antago- 
nists made trial of each other’s strength, or endea- 
voured, perhaps, by seizing each other’s hands, 
mutually to prevent one another from taking a 
firmer and more advantageous hold. 

Pausanias, in his sixth book makes mention of 

. 11 Cap. ir. 
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a statue erected at Olympia to one Leontiscus, a 
wrestler, who was not so skilful at throwing his 
adversaries, as successful in extorting the victory 
from them by squeezing or breaking their fingers. 
This method of conquering was also practised in 
the pancratium IJ , by one Sostratus, with so much 
success, that he gained from it the surname of 
Acrochersites. What has been related of Leontiscus 
is a clear proof of what I observed before, namely, 
that the acrocheirjsmus was not a distinct species 
of the pal£, or wrestling. 

The champion who distinguished himself the 
most in this exercise was Milo of Crotona, who 
gained no less than six Olympic, and as many 
Pythian crowns. There are so many instances of 
the prodigious strength of this famous wrestler, 
and most of them so well known, that it would be 
endless and impertinent to cite them all : but I 
cannot forbear producing one, as remarkable for 
the singularity, as the issue of the experiment. 

This Milo * 3 , to give a proof of his astonishing 
force, wa3 wont to take a pomegranate, which, 
without squeezing or breaking it, he held so fast 
by the mere strength of his fingers, that nobody 
was able to take it from him; nobody but his mis- 
tress, says iElian ‘ 4 . But, however weak he may 
have been with regard to the fair sex, his superior 
force was universally acknowledged by the men, 
as will appear by the following epigram ; 

On Milo the Wrestler. 

When none. adventur’d, in the’ Olympic sand 
The might of boisterous Milo to withstand; 

,a Cap. iv. *3 Tans. lib. vi. «. 14. 14 JE1. lib. ii. c. It. 
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The’ nnrivall’d chief advanc’d to seize the crow*. 
But mid his triumph slip’d unwary down. 

The people shouted, and forbade bestow 
The wreath on him, who fell without a foe: 

But rising, in the midst he stood, and cried, 

* Do not three fall* the victory decide.’ 

Fortune indeed hath given me one, but who 
Will undertake to throw me the’ other two?’ 


SECTION IX. 

OF THE PENTATHLON. 

Authors differ very much in their account of the 
exercises of which the 'pentathlon was composed : 
though I think it is very clear, from some epigrams 
in the Anthologia *, that it consisted of leaping, 
running, quoiting, darting, and wrestling. For it 
is agreed that the pentathlon is intended to be 
described in that verse 1 2 3 , said to be written by 
Simonides, where these five exercises are enume- 
rated, according to the order in which I have placed 
them. Yet notwithstanding so venerable an autho- 
rity, some authors J have substituted the combat of 
the ccestus instead of darting ; and others pretend, 
that by the word pentathlon no more is to be 
understood than a game, or trial of skill, consisting 
of five, and of any five exercises. Upon what 
authorities these latter found their assertion I can- 

1 Anthol. lib. i. c. 1. Epi. viii. and lib. ii. c. 1. F.p. vii. 

2 "laQjjLia xctl Tlv9oi Aiofuiv o <t>»Aun»0f Ivixa 
*'A \[ jm , IloJanttbjv, Aicxov, “AxqvIw) IlitAuv. 

3 Potter’* Antiq. vol. i. c. 21, 
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not tell ; but this I am sure of, that the combat of 
the, caestus could never have been originally of 
that number ; because the first victor in the pen- 
tathlon was a Spartan 4 , whose laws would not 
have allowed him to engage in the combats of tlie 
caestus. I will not say that the pentatldon con* 
sisted always of the five exercises above-mentioned, 
because we read in Pausanias s , that the Eleans, 
from time to time, made frequent changes in the 
Olympic Games. There may therefore liave been 
some foundation for these various accounts of the 
pentathlon, which may have been different at 
different times ; but as that which I have given of 
it seems to be founded upon the best authorities, 

I shall keep to it, without entering for the present 
into a description of any other exercises, besides 
the five above-mentioned, viz. leaping, running, 
quoiting, darting, and wrestling. 

Two of these, namely running and wrestling, 
have already been very fully explained ■, I shall 
therefore only observe upon the former of these 
two, that I suppose the race in the pentathlon was 
of the same length with the stadium, or simple 
foot-race, and regulated by the same laws. We 
must carry this observation also to the wrestling, 
which, I suppose, was under the same regulations 
with the simple pale, or wrestling, treated of in 
the preceding section. 

In the exercise of leaping, wherein the com- 
petitors endeavoured to leap beyond one another in 
length (for I do not find that the height of the leap 
was taken into the account) the athletes carried 

4 Pint, in Apophth. * Lib. v. 
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in their hands pieces of lead, or some other metal 
made in the torm of a half circle, not exactly 
round, but inclining to an oval. In these there 
was a place made for the fingers to pass through, 
in the same manner as through the handle of a 
shield; and with these weights, called 
(halteres) the athletes were accustomed to poize 
their bodies, and swing themselves forward in the 
leap. And to say truth, they had need of some 
assistance, to enable them to perform any thing 
like what is related of Phayllus of Crotona 7 , w hose 
leap is said to have been two and fifty feet long 8 . 
The same tiling is said of Chionis the Spartan. 

The quoit, or discus, was (according to some 
authors) of various sizes and figures ; though that 
called the disc of Iphitus, mentioned by Pausa- 
mas v , seems, by what he says of the manner in 
which the inscription upon it was written, to have 
been circular ; as were those described by Lucian, 
in his dialogue concerning the gymnastic exercises. 

* You took notice’ (says Solon to Anacharsis, the 
other interlocutor in this dialogue) ‘ of a great 
lump of brass round and smooth, resembling a 
small shield, but without a handle or thong. You 
tried it too, and found it very weighty, and difficult 
to be taken up, by reason of its smoothness. This 
mass the athletes throw into the air as far as they 

6 Paus. lib. v‘. c. 26. 7 Olympion. ’Avctyfo^. 

8 Fiye and fifty, according to the following inscription n ri- 
der his statne, cited by Eustathios; ad Horn. Odyss. ©. 

II/vt’ imi TjavtUrtGvla wooct; of 

axtvctv ixal oy, cci'yt’ cWo>.«7rou«vwy. 

* lib. v. 
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ate able, and endeavour with great eagerness and, 
emulation to surpass each other in the length of 
the cast.’ Here we have not only a description of 
the disc, or quoit, the manner of the contest, and 
the laws and conditions of the victory, but a proof 
also, that all the competitors made use of one and 
the same disc. This is confirmed by the testimo- 
nies of Homer ,0 , Ovid **, and Statius ,a , who men- 
tion but one disc in their descriptions of this Game, 
in contradiction to the pretended authority of a 
medal of the Emperor M. Aurelius ; upon whose 
reverse are represented four discoboli , with each 
his disc, and some of them with two. The discs 
also in this medal are of a different figure from 
that described above, and are perforated in the 
middle ; which explains what some authors * 3 tell 
us of a thong used sometimes by the athletes in 
throwing the disc. And perhaps there were dif- 
ferent sorts of discs made use of by the Greeks 
and Romans ; since Ovid, I observe, calls it latum 
discum , the broad disc, an epithet that agrees very 
well with its appearance upon the medal. In the 
Greek writers it is generally represented to be 
round or globular, or rather approaching to the 
figure of a lens, and extremely heavy. 

The disc was likewise composed of different 
materials I4 , as iron, brass, stone, and sometimes 
even of wood ; and was thrown under-handed, 
much in the same manner as the quoit is amongst 
us ; from which, however, it differed greatly both 
in weight and figure, as has been already shown. 

10 Odysa. lib. viil. n Met. lib. x. 11 Theb. lib. t1. 

*3 See Potter’s Antiq. vol. 1, c. 21. and Comment, upon 
Homer and Ovid, in loc. oit. ' *4 find. Pytb. Ode 1. 
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Neither did the discoboli aim their quoit at any 
particular mark, as is the custom with us ; their 
whole endeavours were to throw beyoud one an- 
other, and he who threw furthest obtained the 
victory. 

The same thing was also observed in the exer- 
cise of darting, in which the victory was awarded 
to him who threw his javelin further than the rest 
of his antagonists. It appears, however, from a 
passage in the Scholiast, upon the seventh Nemean 
Ode of Pindar 15 , that there were certain limits or 
boundaries prescribed, beyond which it was a for- 
feiture of the prize for an athlete to cast his jave- 
lin ; and to this custom Pindar himself has frequent 
allusions. The javelin was sometimes thrown with, 
the bare hand, and sometimes with the help of a 
thong, wound round the middle. 

From some terms appropriated to that part of 
the stadium in wliich the pentathlon was exhibited, 
may be collected some circumstances relating to 
the three exercises last described. One of these 
terms is hater (Baru'p) wliich seems to have been a 
low step, from whence the leapers took their rising. 
Bater was also used to signify the beginning of the 
tcamma, another term denoting the area marked 
out for the exercises of the pentathletes. The 
word scamma properly signifies a ditch or trench; 
and this area, as I conjecture, was formed by two 
parallel trenches drawn from the bater or step 
above-mentioned into a sufficient length, to serve 
as boundaries or limits, within which the pentath- 
letes were obliged to leap and to throw the disc 

‘s Verse tilth. 
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Mid javelin ; and which if they transgressed, by 
leaping or casting the disc or javelin over either of 
them, they forfeited their pretensions to the vic- 
tory. This will explain the passage above cited 
from the Scholiast of Pindar, as well as many ex- 
pressions in other Greek writers, who speak of 
leaping, shooting, darting, &c. over the scamma, 
or to, EO-xa/x/AE»a, trench or trenches, as a fault. 
Indeed, if the word terma , used by Pindar in the 
passage referred to by his Scholiast, be taken 
literally to signify the end or termination, it will 
lead us to suppose there was another trench, drawn 
across at the end from one parallel to the other ; or 
rather several trenches, as so many marks or limits 
for the leapers, darters, and discoboli, which in 
their respective contests they were required not to 
over-pass. But as the fear of over-passiug these 
marks or limits must check them in their endea- 
vours to outgo each other, upon which the victory 
depended, I am rather inclined to think that Pindar 
has used the word tei'ina improperly, and that the 
two side-trenches were the only limits which the 
pentathietes were forbidden to transgress. But 
this I submit to better judgments. 

The exercise of leaping in the pentathlon was 
accompanied by flutes, playing Pythian airs, as 
Pausanias informs us. Whence this custom was 
derived, I cannot say. And the reason assigned 
for it by that author, which is certainly not the true 
one, may induce us to think, that in this matter the 
ancients were as ignorant as we. 

The candidates in the pentathlon, as well as 
those in all the other gymnastic exercises, con- 
tended naked, and were also anointed with oil) 
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though hoth these points are called in question t>y 
some writers, especially the former ; and that, as I 
suppose, chiefly upon the authority of the foremen- 
tioned medal of M. Aurelius, which, however, is 
suspected by the learned not to be genuine. 

There are likewise many doubts and difficulties 
started by some, with relation to the conditions 
upon which the victory was awarded in the pen- 
tathlon ; though it seems clear to me, that he who 
vanquished his antagonists in every one of the five 
exercises, was alone entitled to the crown. That 
he who was vanquished in any one of these five 
contests thereby lost the crown, is evident from 
the story of Tisamenus related by Pausanias, 
Lacon. c. 11. which is this: Tisamenus the Elean, 
of the family of Iamus, had been told by the oracle, 
that he should gain five very glorious victories, or 
more literally perhaps, that he should come off suc- 
cessful in five very glorious conflicts. In conse- 
quence of which he engaged in the pentathlon at 
Olympia, but lost the victory ; for though he got 
the better in two of the exercises, having vanquished 
Hieronymus of Andros, in running and leaping, yet 
being vanquished in wrestling by the same Hiero- 
nymus, he failed of obtaining the crown ; and then 
came to understand, that the victories promised 
him by the oracle were military victories. 

If all hopes of gaining the pentathletic crown 
were lost to him, who was vanquished in any one 
trial (which all the candidates except one must be 
even in the first) it may be demanded, why the van- 
quished should contend any longer ? to this I an- 
swer, that the pentathletes were probably obliged 
by the laws of the Olympic Games fo go through 
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all the five exercises. For Pausanias represents 
the pentathlon as a very tedious and laborious coiv 
test j which representation of it is by no means 
just, upon the supposition that the victoiy was de- 
cided by a single trial. I could confirm what is 
here said of the pentathlon by other authorities ; 
but I am unwilling to multiply quotations, and 
probably no one will think it worth his while to 
dispute this point. 

But though all the competitors except one must 
have despaired of gaining the crown, even from the 
very first trial, yet might they still be desirous of 
carrying on the contest through the four remaining 
exercises (had they not been required to do it by 
the Olympic laws), either with a view of signalizing 
themselves in some of the other contests, or the 
hopes of ravishing the crown from him, by whose 
victory they had been excluded from the prospect 
of obtaining it: which, if not victory, was yet 
revenge; though revenge in their circumstances 
might well be deemed a kind of victory neither 
immoral nor inglorious. In this case indeed it 
might sometimes happen, that none of the compe- 
titors would be entitled to the crown ; but even 
this may be considered as an event, with which the 
majority of the competitors, at least, if not of the 
spectators, who upon such occasions are commonly 
divided into different interests and factions, had as 
much reason to be pleased, as with the glory ac- 
cruing to a single person, to the dishonour of them- 
selves or their friends. 

Before I conclude this section I must take no- 
tice, that Pindar, in his 13th Olymp. Ode, congra- 
tulates Xenophon of Corinth upon bis having gained 
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in one day two Olympic crowns ; one in the stadium - 
or simple foot-race, the other in the pentathlon ; 
which, says he, never happened to any man before. 
The reason is, that the regimen of a pentathlete, as 
both Epictetus and his disciple Arrian inform us, 
was very different from that of an athlete, who 
qualified himself for a single exercise alone, as run- 
ning wrestling, or any other. Whence, as we are 
assured both by Plato and Longinus, it seldom 
happened that a pentathlete, though very eminent 
in ins profession, was able to contend with an 
athlete in that exercise, as running, for example, 
or wrestling, to which alone he had applied himself 
altogether. The same thing may be said of all the 
athletes in general ; who differed from each other 
in their respective regimens and diets, as much or 
more than in the several exercises to which they 
peculiarly applied themselves. 


SECTION X. 

. OF THE CiESTUS, 

The combat of the castus, which was revived in 
the 23d Olympiad, was a very rough exercise ; in 
which the victory was most commonly, if not always, 
stained with blood. For this reason it was held in 
little estimation by most people. The physicians, 
who were accustomed upon many occasions to pre- 
scribe the use of some or other of the gymnastic 
exercises, either make no mention of this, or speak 
of it only to condemn it. Alexander, as Plutarch 1 

1 In Alex. 
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tells us, treated it with no more regard : for he 
never admitted either the caestus or pancratium 
among those Games, which he often exhibited dur- 
ing his war in Asia. And indeed, to say nothing 
of the danger to which the combatants in these two 
exercises were exposed ; and tor which the glory 
alone of the victor, without any other advantage 
accruing cither to himself or his country, was not 
a sufficient recompence ; the regimen observed by 
those who qualified themselves for these combats, 
was by no means proper for a soldier. What this 
was in general, may appear from the account given 
of it to Philopcemen ; who, being exceedingly de- 
sirous of becoming a good soldier, had for that rea- 
son, with great diligence, exercised himself even 
from his infancy in the management of bis arms, in 
horsemanship, and wrestling 2 ; in the last of which 
exercises he had made a good proficiency. But 
being advised by some people to apply himself to 
those exercises properly called athletic (by which, 
I think, must be understood the caestus and the 
pancratium, in contra-distinction to the pal6 or 
wrestling, as appeal’s from this passage), he demand- 
ed of them, whether the two professions of an 
athlete and a soldier were not inconsistent? In 
answer to this question he was told, that both the 
habit of body and the way of life of a soldier and 
an athlete differed in every respect; and conse- 
quently they were to be treated differently, both 
with regard to their regimen and to their exercises : 
that an athlete was to endeavour by much sleep, 
perpetual repletion, stated and regular repose and 

2 Plut. in Plulopcem. 
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exercise, to acquire and keep up a certain corpu- 
lency ; which, by the least variation in his diet or 
manner of living, was very subject to be lost : 
whereas a soldier should accustom himself to aU 
sorts of inequalities, to a life full of discomposure 
and disorder ; and above all, to support with ease 
the want of provisions and the loss of sleep. These 
reasons determined Philopaemen not only to reject 
these exercises himself, but to discourage them in 
others. I will not say these were the reasons that 
induced Lycurgus to banish the ctestus and pancra- 
tium from Sparta, because there is another reason 
assigned for his doing it, which I shall take notice 
of in another place ; but it is certain that the diet 
and regimen prescribed by him to his Spartans, re- 
sembled much more that of a soldier than that of 
an svthlete. This corpulency, or polysurcia (flesh- 
iness) as the Greeks called it, was sought after and 
cherished by the combatants in the caestus, as a 
sort of covering and defence of their bones and 
muscles, against dry blows and bufl'ets ; but was 
at the same time very improper for a soldier : for, 
as Epaminondas 3 observed to a fat fellow, whom 
for his bulk he turned out of the army, it would 
require three or four shields to cover and defend 
a belly that hindered a man from seeing his own 
knee. 

On the other hand, there are great authorities to 
be produced in favour of the caestus. Hercules 
and Pollux, demigods, Amycus king of the Bebry- 
cians, and Eryx his grandson, were the flrst who 
tUstinguished themselves in those combats ; upon 

i Flat. Apophtb. 
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tlis superiority in which Amycus 4 so valued himself 
as to compel all strangers who touched upon his 
coast to take up the caestus, and make trial of liis 
Strength and skill in the management of that mde 
instrument of death ; for so it proved to many, 
who accepting the challenge perished in the com- 
bat. But at length the royal athlete met with his 
match: Pollux encountered, subdued, and slew him, 
according to Apollonius Rhodius s ; but that last 
part of the story is denied by other authors. AH 
however agree, that Pollux handled him roughly 
enough to make him sensible of the folly which 
many tyrants have run into, some have suffered 
by, but which none have reflected upon till they 
came to suffer; namely, the folly of enacting an 
unjust and cruel law, which in its consequences 
may, and often does, happen to recoil upon them- 
selves. 

This Amycus is said to have invented the com- 
bat of the caestus. 

After him we find it in Homer 6 practised by 
flie heroes of the Iliad, and in Virgil 7 making one 
among the Games exhibited by ./Eneas in honour of 
his father Anchises ; in which two authors may be 
seen a complete description both of the combat, 
and of the caestus with which the hands and arms 
of the combatants were usually bound. This con- 
sisted of many thongs of leather, or raw hides of 
bulls, wound about the hand and arm up to the 
elbow ; and seems to have been invented, as well 
for a safeguard to those parts upon which the first 

4 Apoll. Uhod. lib. il. Theocr. 

5 See the Scholiast, ver. 97. and Theocr. 

6 II. xxv. 7 jEw. v, 

VOX.. I. P 
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fury of the battle generally fell, as for an offensive 
weapon ; though, when it was lined with plates of 
lead or iron, (which it sometimes was, according to 
Virgil) one would think it intended chiefly for the 
latter : but I must take notice, that neither of the 
three Greek poets who have given us a description 
of the caestus, make any mention of plates of lead 
or iron. 

There may possibly have been another intention 
in binding up the hands of the combatants with 
thongs of leather, and that is, to prevent their lay- 
ing hold of each other ; from which, as from kick- 
ing also, and tripping, they were restrained by the 
laws of the caestus. 

Pausanias hath helped us to another reason for 
the custom of binding up the fingers of the com- 
batants, which took its rise from an accident that 
happened in the Nemean Games. Creugas and 
Damoxenus 8 , two champions of equal strength and 
skill, having drawn out their combat to the even- 
ing, without cither’s having been able to subdue his 
adversary, agreed at length to permit each other to 
strike in his turn where he should think proper, 
without either of them endeavouring to ward off 
the blows. Creugas began, and gave Damoxenus 
a wound upon the head. Damoxenus, being now 
to take his turn, ordered his antagonist to lift up 
his arm, and keep it still ; and at the same time 
struck him under the ribs with the ends of his 
fingers ; which by reason of the strength and sharp- 
ness of the nails, and the violence of the blow, pene- 
trated into his belly ; and Damoxenus following his 

8 Paus. lib. viii. c. 40. 
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blow, widened the wound, and through it drew out 
the entrails of his enemy, who died upon the spot. 
The death of Creugas gave Damoxenus the victory 
indeed, but not the crown ; for the judges of the 
Games drove him with infamy and indignation out 
of the stadium; as one who had conquered by 
treachery, and, by repeating his blows without 
allowing Creugas to have his turn, had basely vio- 
lated the conditions agreed upon between them in 
the hearing of the whole assembly. Creugas was 
crowned; and the straps of the caestus, which 
hitherto, according to the ancient custom, were 
tied in the palm or hollow of the hand, were from 
that time brought over the fingers, and fastened 
upon the wrist. 

The ancient caestus 9 was called j utfaxog or soft; 
perhaps because it was composed of raw hides, or 
perhaps to distinguish it from the more modern 
caestus. We have already remarked one materia) 
difference between them ; by which I think it ap- 
pears, that the former was more fitted to defend 
the hand and arm of the combatants, (which, I sup- 
pose, was its original purpose) and the latter to 
huft and annoy the enemy : and it is not unlikely, 
that as the Grecians began to refine upon the gym- 
nastic exercises, and the science of an athlete, from 
the encouragement of the public, grew by degrees 
into a profession ; — it is not unlikely, Isay, that the 
ca'stus should from time to time receive several 
additions ; and that at length it should be improved 
by the Romans, who delighted in bloody spectacles, 
into that terrible weapon described by Virgil. 

9 Vid. Vans. ibid. 
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This conjecture will at least account for the differ- 
ence observable between that in Virgil, and those 
described by the Greek poets. 

I must also observe, that in Apollonius Rhodius, 
Ainycus the challenger throws down two pair of 
caestuses, the choice of which, out of bravery, he 
leaves to Pollux, without drawing lots, and Pollux, 
without examining, takes those that were next him. 
Did the poet borrow this circumstance from any 
such custom in the public Games ? Did the comba- 
tants in the Olympic stadium bring their own czes- 
tuscs? Did they cast lots for the choice? Or were 
they furnished by the presidents of the Games with 
caestuses of a like form and weight, as Entcllus 
and Dares were by /Eneas ? I am inclined to think 
the latter was the method, from a custom observed 
at Olympia, to furnish the armed racers and the dis- 
coboli with shields and discs out of the public trea- 
sures. 

The combatants in this exercise also fought 
naked I0 , or at most with no other covering than 
a scarf tied round thejr middle. They also wore a 
cap or head-piece, to defend their ears and temples 
from blows, tvhich jn those places might have 
proved mortal, especially when inflicted by a 
Strong hand, armed with so rude a weapon. These 
head-pieces were of brass, according to the author 
of the ‘ Etymologicum magnum.’ It appears, how- 
ever, from the following epigram of Lucilius, that 
the consequences of these battles were sometimes 
very terrible, though the combatants escaped wit}> 
their lives and limbs. 

Jo See Burette. 
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On a Conqueror in the Cast us. 

Tli is victor ll , glorious in his olive-wreath, 

Had once eyes, eye-brows, nose, and ears, and teeth; 
Bnt turning caastus-champion, to his cost. 

These, and, still worse i his heritage he lost. 

For by his brother sued, disowu’d, at last 
Confronted with his picture, he was cast. 


SECTION XI. 

OF THE PANCRATIUM. 

* There are wonderful disputes, as I bear, (say§ 
Caelius Rliodiginus ‘) among the grammarians, con- 
cerning the pancratium, who cannot agree what 
sort of an exercise it was ; nor wherein the pecu- 
liar excellence of a pancratiast consisted. But 
notwithstanding (continues he) I think it very easy 
to decide that question.’ And, indeed, from the 
two passages which he there quotes out of Aristotle 
and Guinctilian, it seems pretty plain that the pan- 
cratium % was an exercise that partook both of the 
cacstus and the paid* ; by which it is to be understood, 
that an athlete must borrow many things from each 
of those sciences to render himself eminent in the 

i* Anthol. lib. ii. c. 1. Ep. i. 

1 Ant. Lect. lib. xiii. c. SO. 

3 This is further evident from the two following passages t 
cv'tdt tov tx vr-jyfxns xcu 5JaX*tf >/v to ■zrayxgaltov l|uv yap 
Too GjayKoalia^M ISiXovb £ ftoroif Tot; vo/wo ig vn; tciX*ij, 
uXXct xat to?; T»if mvyixng %f wSon irgoj to vixrivat. Nice- 
phorus Gregoras, apud Synes. rjepl Ivvmiun. See Fab. Ag. 
lib. i. c. 9 . Plut. iu Sym. lib. ii. Q. 4. ot» yup fjufAixlai T* 
TIwyxgwTtov nt f i wyy/xrif m\ w«Xt£ irjXoy. 
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pancratium. He must learn to trip, and strike, to 
box, and grapple with his antagonist; to stand with 
firmness, fall with advantage, and rise with vigour 
and celerity; or maintain the combat upon the 
ground : to attack and to defend, to annoy and re- 
sist his enemy, in every attitude ; and to employ, in 
one or other of those purposes, every limb, and 
nerve, and sinew, all the faculties, and all the 
strength of his whole body : this is implied in the 
word pancratium 3 ; and is the best account of an 
exercise, in which the combatants were allowed 
(under certain restrictions, hereafter-mentioned) to 
make what use they thought proper of all the arms 
that nature had given them, both offensive and de- 
fensive, and of only those : for neither (as in the 
CcEStus) were their hands and fingers hound up or 
armed, nor their legs and feet prohibited from join- 
ing in the battle, nor were they restrained from 
striking, as in the pal6. They were able, notwith- 
standing, with no other arms than these, so to man- 
gle and injure one another, that it was thought pro- 
per to restrain them in some points 4 ; lest a contest 
set on foot merely for victory and honour should 
be disgraced by murder or malice, and the comba- 
tants be provoked to encounter one another in a 
manner more becoming beasts than men. An ath- 
lete therefore was forbidden to kill his adversary 
designedly, to dig or pluck out his eyes, to tear him 
with his teeth, or strike him under the ribs with the 
ends of his fingers, as was done by Damoxenus to 
Creugas; notwithstanding which, there was stiff 

3 Pancratium is derived from n£v and Kguro;- 

4 See Bur. 2 Mem. ear lee Athletes. 
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foom enough left for them to exercise their skill 
and strength, their courage and resolution : I say 
resolution, because it was a common practice for a 
pancratiast to choke the strength and skiii of his 
antagonist by twisting and entangling himself about 
bis legs and arms ; and to endeavour by fatigue, 
and pain, and suffocation, to weary him into a sur- 
render of the victory. All, or most of these cir- 
cumstances, are to be met with in the story or 
Arrachiou s , which happened in the fifty -fourth 
Olympiad. Arrachion was an eminent pancratiast, 
who in the former Olympiads had already gained 
two crowns, and was now to encounter with the 
last of his antagonists for the third: but he having, 
perhaps, observed by his former combats, in what 
tire superiority of Arrachiou consisted, and think- 
ing it better to prevent him, rushed in, and twining 
bis feet about him, seized him at the same time by 
the throat, which he griped with both his hands. 
Arrachion, having no other means either of disen- 
gaging himself, or annoying an enemy who was 
thus got within him, and had almost strangled him 
to death, broke one of his toes ; through the ex- 
treme pain of which the other was compelled to re- 
sign the victory, at the very instant that Arrachion 
gave up the ghost. Arrachion, though dead, was 
proclaimed conqueror, and the crown of olive was 
accordingly set upon his head. 

In this short history we may observe the love 
of glory triumphing on the one hand over the fear 
of death, and yielding on the other hand to pain, 
which Milton somewhere styles ‘ perfect misery.* 

s Paus. lib, vui. c. 40§ 
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And notwithstanding the boasted apathy of th* 
Stoics, philosophy perhaps can find no anodyne 
against the importunate and impatient power of 
pain, of so much force and efficacy as the love of 
glory and the dread of shame ; which for that rea- 
son was always set in opposition to it by Lycurgntf. 
But as the sense of pain was implanted in mankind 
by nature for very wise purposes, he endeavoured 
by the force of habit and education to superinduce 
among his Spartans a kind of second nature, if not 
wholly insensible of pain, yet not easily subdued 
by it. They were accordingly taught, even from 
their infancy, to set it at defiance ; to enter the 
lists, as it were, and combat with it : while at the 
same time their friends, their relations, and their 
parents animated them to the conflict, and recom- 
pensed their victory with praise and public honours. 
To this end many painful disciplines were invented, 
and many sorts of contests encouraged in Sparta, 
as rude and bloody as the caestus or pancratium, 
which nevertheless their wise legislator absolutely 
prohibited : for the law of these two exercises re- 
quiring that one of the combatants should yield 
either in words or by stretching out his hand or 
finger, or by giving some other testimony of his so 
doing Lycurgus 6 forbade his Spartans to engage 
in either of them, because (as he said himself) he 
would not have them accustom themselves to yield 
the victory, not even in sport. The Spartans, un- 
doubtedly, from the hardy and athletic course of life 
into which he had put them, had a much fairer pros- 
pect of conquering in these contests than any other 

6 Pint, in Apophth. 
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people of Greece ; but if they failed of the victory 
(which even in this kind of warfare depends often 
upon chance and accident, to say nothing of the 
insurmountable advantages which nature bestows 
upon some men in preference to all other, and 
which no force of art or education can pretend to 
equal) they would then see themselves reduced to 
the sad necessity, either of publicly disavowing the 
haughty maxim of Sparta, and breaking her laws, 
or of unprofitably losing a life, whicli they might 
employ to much better purposes in the service of 
their country 7 . The laws of Sparta commanded 
a man to die or conquer ; and punished with ex* 
treme infamy those who saved themselves by Hight 8 , 
which is only another form of renounring the vic- 
tory : for they were not only excluded from all 
offices and honours, but it was esteemed ignomi- 
nious to make any alliances with them by marriage : 
it was also allowable for any body that met with 
them to kick and strike them ; and the miserable 
wretches wandered up and down, exposed to the 
scorn and insults of their countrymen; and bearing 
about the marks of their infamy, in the coarseness 
and colour of their habits, and the dejection of 
their countenances, rendered still more contempti- 
ble by being shaved only on one side. Lycurgus, 
therefore, acted very consonantly with his own 
laws, in forbidding his Spartans the caestus and pan- 
cratium ; and very consistently with his views of 
rendering them a hardy and warlike people, in per- 
mitting and encouraging among them the use of all 
the other gymnastic exercises. For these admit- 

• 

v Herod, lib. vii. • Plut. in Ageiilao. 
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ting a clear decision of the victory, without the 
hard condition imposed on the combatants in the 
caestus and pancratium, of acting in their own con- 
demnation, allowed the vanquished the secret satis- 
faction of preserving his mind and spirit at least 
unconquered 9 . 

I need not perhaps inform the reader, tliat the 
combatants in the caestus and pancratium were 
naked, &cc. and that the restrictions just now men- 
tioned extended also to the former, as far as the 
nature of that exercise would allow. As in these 
two exercises it was necessary to pair the comba- 
tants, this we are to suppose was done by lot, in 
the same manner as the wrestlers were matched in 
tiie pale, which has been described in a foregoing 
section, and therefore need not be repeated here : 
but I cannot forbear inserting a remarkable story 
of a Samian athlete named ZEgles, who having been 
dumb from his birth came to the use of speech, by 
an effect as sudden and surprising as that related 
of the son of Croesus : take it in the words of Aulus 
Gellius, upon whose credit I shall leave it. ‘ Sed 
et quispiam Samius Athleta, nomen illi fuit "A ty\ng t 
Cum antea non loquens fuisset, ob similem dicitur 
causam loqui ccepisse. Nam qiiurn in sacro certa- 

9 This is very well explained by the following passage of 
Seneca de Benetic, lib. v. c. 3. * Lacedsemonii vetant suos 
pancratio aut caestu deceruere, nbi inferioretn ostendit victi con- 
fcs9io. Cursor nietam prior contingit, velocitate alium non 
animo anteceasit ; luctator ter abjectus perdidit palmani, non 
tradidit. Ciim invictos esse Lacedtemonii cives suos magno 
acEtimarent, ab his certaminibus removerunt, in quibus victorem 
facit.non judex, non per se ipse exitus, sed vox eedentia et tra. 
dcre jubeutis,' 
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mine sortitio inter ipsum et adversaries non bona 
fide fieret, et sortem nominis falsam subjici aniinad- 
vertisset ; repente in eum, qui id faciebat, sese 
videre quid faceret, magnum inclamavit. Atque 
Is oris vinculo solutus per omne inde vitae tempus 
non turbide neque adbaese locutus est.’ These 
words import, that iEglcs, being a candidate for one 
of the four sacred crowns, and perceiving the office? 
who was appointed to match the combatants, frau- 
dulently endeavouring to put a wrong lot upon him, 
cried out to him with a loud voice, that he saw 
what lie was doing, from which time the band of 
his tongue being loosed, he continued for the rest 
of his life to speak distinctly and without hesitation. 

If we compare the words ‘ non loquens,’ in the 
former part of this passage, with those ‘ non tur- 
bide neque adha?se,’ in the latter part, we may be 
induced to believe that iEgk s, before this accident 
was not absolutely dumb, but had only a great im- 
pediment and hesitation in his speech ; which will 
make the story somewhat less wonderful : but 
whether in either case the cure was possible or not, 
I shall leave to the naturalists to determine : and 
observe, that the fraud which produced in iEgles 
such a violent agitation, as at once broke all the 
impediments wliich tied up the organs of his speech, 
probably related to the lot of the Ephedrus, or odd 
man, reserved to engage with one of the con- 
querors : a lot of the utmost consequence, espe- 
cially in the caestus and pancratium ; in which a 
combatant, though victorious, might yet have been 
so roughly treated, or so much spent, in his former 
engagement, as to be little able to contest the vic- 
tory with an antagonist, who came fresh and un- 
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wounded to the battle. Pansanias, indeed, speaks 
of a pancratiast named Sostratus, who had an easy 
method of obtaining the victory : his custom was, 
to seize fast hold of his adversary’s fingers, which 
he broke, and never quitted his hold till they re- 
nounced the contest. This method gained him 
twelve Isthmian and Nemean, two Pythian, and 
three Olympic crowns, together with a statue at 
Olympia, and the surname of Acro-chersites. 


SECTION XII. 

% 

OF THE HORSE-RACES* 

1 have now gone through the several exercises 
which are distinguished by the name of gymnastic; 
and which, as well from their seniority as thair 
precedence in the celebration of the Olympic 
Games, have a right in this dissertation to take 
place of the horse-races; though the competitors 
in the latter were, generally speaking, men of higher 
rank 1 and consideration than the athletve ; and 
the spectacle was in itself, perhaps, more pompous 
and magnificent. 

There were properly but two kinds of horse- 
races at Olympia, namely, the chariot-race, intro- 
duced into those Games in the ¥5th Olympiad, and 
the race of riding-horses, which was uot admitted 
till the 33d. All the rest, which I shall take notice 
of in their order, were little else than modifications 
of these two. 


1 Iiocr. de Bigi* 
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it appears from the story of CEnomaus and Pe- 
lops, that tlie chariot-race was known in Elis, even 
before the institution of the Olympic Games ; which 
are said by some people to have been celebrated 
by the latter % upon the occasion of his victory 
over CEnomaus. It may seem therefore a little 
strange, that neither Iphitus, when he restored 
these Games, nor the Eleans, who after him had 
Jtlie superintendency and direction of them, should, 
before the 25 th Olympiad, think of reviving an 
exercise so famous in the traditional history of 
their own country. For it was in the chariot-race 
that Pelops 3 , the great hero of the Eleans, van- 
quished CEnomaus, and won Hippodamia, the fair 
prize for which so many princes before him had 
hazarded and lost their lives : though possibly that 
lady, like Ecechirfa the wife of Iphitus, may have 
only been an allegorical personage, and no more be 
meant by that story, than that Pelops conquered 
CEnomaus by his superior skill in horsemanship 4 . 
But whether this conjecture be admitted, or whe- 
ther Hippodamia be taken for the real daughter of 
CEnomaus, so named, perhaps, by her father, from 
a science in which he took himself to excel, it tends 
either way to prove the great antiquity and estima- 
tion of the chariot-race; and brings us back to the 
question, how it came to pass that it was admitted 
no earlier into the Olympic Games. This, , in all 
likelihood, was owing principally to the great scar r 
pity of horses throughout all Greece, not only at 
the time of the revival of those Games, but for 

* See Section the First. 3 Pindar’s Olymp. Ode 1. 

4 The word Hippodamia is compounded of two Greek words, 
and signifies the art of tamipjj or managing horses. 
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many Olympiads after ; and in the next place to 
the great expense that attended the breeding and 
managing of horses ; and lastly, perhaps, to the little 
estimation in which the Olympic Games were held 
at their re-institntion. The olive-crown had not 
as yet acquired that lustre, which afterwards at- 
tracted the ambition even of kings, and engaged 
the principal men of Greece in a competition for 
an honour, that was esteemed equal to a Roman 
triumph. 

That the Greeks were at all times but ill pro- 
vided with cavalry, is manifest through the whole 
course of their history. At the siege of Troy, 
when they were able to bring into the lield an army 
of an hundred thousand men, they appear to have 
had so few horses, and to have known so little of 
the usefulness of that noble animal, as to employ 
them in no other service than in drawing their 
chariots. With these indeed they came thundering 
to the battle; but with so little order, and in so 
small a number, that in the equipage of a chariot, 
it is visible, there was less advantage and conveni- 
ence than pomp and ostentation. Horses were the 
possession only of the rich and great, who never 
failed, in the enumeration of their wealth and trea- 
sures, to reckon up their horses and their chariots. 
This we learn not from Homer only and the poets, 
who wrote of those early times, or lived near them. 
Isocrates speaks the same language, in an oration 5 
made to be spoken in a court of justice ; and to 
prove the nobility and wealth of the family of Alci- 
biades, who by his mother’s side was descended 


5 Be Bigii, 
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from Alcmaeon, uses no other argument, than that 
Alcmaeou was the first Athenian that won a prize 
in the chariot-race at the Olympic Games. 

After the Trojan war, and even after the restitu- 
tion of the Olympic Games, the same scarcity of 
horses is observable in Greece, For neither did 
the Lacedaemonians, the most warlike people of 
Greece, nor any of the Peloponnesians, as Pausa- 
nias 6 informs us, know much of the use of horses, 
till after the two Messeniau wars: from which time 
the former, as they began to extend their amis be- 
yond the Isthmus, grew sensible of their want of 
cavalry; and accordingly took care to instruct 
their youth in horsemanship. Nor were the Athe- 
nians, the richest and most powerful people of 
Greece, better furnished with cavalry than the 
Lacedaemonians their rivals. To remedy this evil, 
and encourage the breed and management of horses, 
Solon, indeed, instituted an order of citizens in his 
commonwealth, which consisted of such as were of 
ability to furnish out a horse : and to these he allot- 
ted the second rank in the state. Yet we find that 
at the battle of Marathon 7 , though they were to 
encounter with an enemy whose chief strength 
consisted in their cavalry, they were utterly desti- 
tute of horse 8 : and even after the Persians were 
entirely driven out of Greece, which may be reck- 
oned the most glorious period of that common- 
wealth, their whole number of horse, for some 
time, amouuted to no more than three hundred. 

From this remarkable scarcity of horses among 

* Lib. iv. 7 Herod, lib. vi, 

8 Poller’s Antiq. vol. ii. 
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the Grecians may be shown, at the same time, the 
reason of their being introduced so late into the 
Olympic Games ; and the wisdom of introducing 
them. Greece was in waut of horses ; it was, 
therefore, expedient to do something to procure 
them : and no method was like to be so effectual 
as the raising an emulation among particular states 
and people, by rewarding with public honours 
those who sliould excel in the breeding and ma- 
naging of horses. With this view then, in all like- 
lihood, was the Olympic olive proposed, as tile 
only prize, perhaps, for wliich the several nations 
of Greece would equally contend : and the Olym- 
pic hippodrome was opened as a theatre, where 
the several competitors might exhibit their pre- 
tensions ; and prove their merit in tlie presence of 
all Greece. The Olympic Games had now sub- 
sisted near a hundred years from the time of their 
re-institution by Iplutus, not to mention their 
more remote, though fabulous, original ; and con- 
sequently began to be looked upon with venera- 
tion for their antiquity, and frequently for the sake 
of the spectacle : which, consisting of almost all 
the gymnastic exercises, drew to Olympia, not 
only a great number of candidates for the olive- 
crown, but a multitude of spectators also from 
all parts of Greece ; who, beholding with plea- 
sure and admiration, and rewarding with applause, 
the ardour and emulation of those who contended 
for the prize, iusensibly contributed to raise the 
value of the Olympic chaplet, and kindled in each 
other a like ambition to obtain it. Upon the in- 
troduction, therefore, of the chariot-race, the rich 
and noble, who are also fond of glory, as appears 
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from their ostentation and love of flattery, with 
pride and pleasure laid hold of an occasion, which 
presented them with the means of obtaining what 
they could not help admiring with the vulgar, 
without engaging them at the same time in a com- 
petition with them 9 . Alexander the Great would 
have contended in the foot-race at Olympia, could 
he have had kings for his antagonists. But, as I 
have observed, there was no room to object against 
the meanness of the competitors in the horse- 
races ; in the list of whose conquerors are accord- 
ingly to be found kings of all those nations of 
Greece that were governed by kings, as also the 
men of the greatest eminency, both for wealth and 
power, in those commonwealths whose liberty 
and independence rendered their chief citizens 
equal, if not superior, to those kings. Of this last 
number was Alcibiades ; who, perceiving (as his 
son informs ns in an oration made for him by Iso- 
crates *°) that the Olympic Games were held in 
great honour and admiration by all Greece ; and 
that the glory acquired in those assemblies, where 
every Grecian was accustomed to display his 
wealth, and strength, and knowledge, redounded 
not to the victor only but to his country also, re- 
solved to produce himself at Olympia : but, con- 
sidering at the same time, that in the gymnastic 
exercises the generality of the combatants were 
meanly bora, more meanly educated, and inha- 
bitants, perhaps, of mean and inconsiderable ci- 
ties, he refused upon that account to engage in 
those combats, (in which, however, he was as well 

% 

9 Plut. iu Apopbth. lo Itocr. (le Bigis. 

VOL. I. H 
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qualified to succeed as any one, both from nature 
and practice) and entered himself a candidate for 
the equestrian crown : to which no man of a low 
and poor condition could pretend. And upon this 
occasion, (says Plutarch '*) he outshone not only 
all his competitors, but all who either before or 
since contended for that crown, in the number 
and magnificence of lus chariots, and in the vie* 
tories obtained by them : for he brought at once 
seven chariots into the course, and carried off at 
the same time the first, second, and fourth prise, 
according to Thucydides 12 ; or third, according 
to Isocrates 13 and Euripides ; the last of whom 
composed an ode upon the conqueror, part of 
which is quoted by Plutarch. The poet in this 
ode compliments Alcibiades upon his haring gained 
at once three prizes ; a thing, says he, which no 
Greek 14 had ever done before him. He takes no- 
tice, likewise," of another circumstance attending 
these victories, which may seem, perhaps, to dero- 
gate from the glory of the conqueror, namely, that 
these victories cost Alcibiades neither trouble nor, 
danger. 

And this leads me to consider another point, 
from which it will more plainly appear that the 
Eleans, in introducing the chariot-race into the 
Olympic Games, had tire service of the public prin- 

11 In Alex. 1 * Lib. vi. ,s De Bigis. 

The poet by this must mean lhat Alcibiades was the only 
one that ever gained at the same time three prizes in one and 
the same exercise, as the chariot-race, for example : there are 
many instances or people, who gained in the same Olympiad 
three crowns in tjiree different exercise?. See l’indar’s Olyrnp. 
Ode v. and the former section about the foot-race. 
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cipally in view ; for as they offered the Olympic 
olive to the wealthy, who alone were able to sup- 
port the great expense that necessarily attends the 
breeding, keeping, and managing horses, so they 
did wisely make the conditions of obtaining it as 
easy to them as possible, by exempting them from 
the trouble aud danger of driving their own cha- 
riots, hinted at by Euripides in the ode above 
mentioned. 

No one, however, was prohibited from driving 
his own chariot ; which, in all likelihood, at the 
first revival of these races, was more practised 
than the contrary custom of leaving it to the ma- 
nagement of others. The office of a charioteer 
was anciently far from being dishonourable ; aud 
the skill of managing horses, which were then used 
only in chariots, was reckoned among the accom- 
plishments of a hero : but when chariots came to 
be laid aside in war, winch seems to have happened 
soon after the heroic ages ,s , the usefulness, aud 
consequently the reputation, of that art began to 
diminish by degrees •, whence it soon came to be 
lodged in inferior hands. And it was by no means 
the business of the Eleans to ennoble it once 
more, by obliging the masters of the horses to con- 
tend in person, and add to the trouble and ext- 
pense of breeding and maintaining them, the sub- 
ordinate and painful office of managing and breakr 
ing them. This would have been clogging the 
conditions, and would have disgusted some, and 
excluded others, from being candidates for a 
crown, which they might have been willing to de- 

” Potter*! Ant. vol. ii. p. 16. 
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serve, but unable to obtain in person. Such, at 
least, would have been the situation of all the states 
and cities : and ladies, wlu» contended by proxy in 
the Olympic hippodrome, and received the honours 
due to that ambition which they were intended to 
exrite ; and which was as beneficial to the public 
in the women as in the men. Cynisca ,6 , a Lacedae- 
monian lady of a manly spirit, was the first who 
pave this example to her sex ; encouraged to it by 
Agesilaus her brother, king of Sparta: who ob- 
serving some of his countrymen overvaluing them- 
selves upon the number of their horses, and the 
victories obtained by them at Olympia, prevailed 
with his sister to show them, by offering herself a 
candidate for the equestrian crown, that they were 
more indebted for those victories to their money 
than their merit This precedent was afterwards 
followed by many Macedonian ladies ; which shows, 
at the same time, the prevalency of the fashion, 
the extensiveness of its influence, and the policy 
of the Eleans, in forming so comprehensive a 
scheme, and opening, by that means, a field for the 
ambition of the women; who conti ibuted equally 
with the men to the promoting their principal de- 
sign in admitting chariots into the Olympic Games. 

If, notwithstanding what has been just now said, 
to show the wisdom and policy of the Eleans, in 
exempting the owners of the horses from contend- 
ing in person, and yet bestowing the crown upon 
them, any one should be still inclined to think 
that the chief honour of an equestrian victory 
might, in justice, rather to be conferred on the 

18 Pass. Lacon. Plat, in Agesilao. 
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charioteer who won it, than upon the owner of 
the chariot, I shall desire him to take in consi- 
deration the following piece of history, told by 
Plutarch in the life of Alexander. 

Philip, king of Macedon I? , having made him- 
self master of Potidaea, received in the same day 
three messengers : tire first of whom brought him 
an account of a great victory obtained by his ge- 
neral Parmenio over the Illyrians : the second told 
him, that he was proclaimed conqueror in the race 
of riding-horses at Olympia: and the third ac- 
quainted him with the birth of Alexander. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Philip was mightily delighted 
with these three pieces of news, without saying 
which of them gave him the greatest pleasure. 
The first event, undoubtedly, and the third, (ended 
more directly to the furtherance of his main de- 
sign ; which was no less than that of enslaving all 
Greece, and of employing afterwards her united 
forces to conquer, for his glory, the empire of the 
Persians. The second was less conducive to those 
views, but less pernicious also to his country, 
Let the reader determine upon which of the three 
Philip had most reason to value himself : and whe- 
ther any of them, according to the strict rule of 
justice, contended for by those who object to the 
proceeding of the Eleans, ought to have been 
placed to his account i For the first he was in- 
debted to Parmenio and iiis army ; for the second, 
to his rider and his horse : and his wife is shrewdly 
suspected of having helped him to the third. 

17 Plut. ill Alex. 
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What I have been saying concerning the vldtorj 
in tlie chariot-race, will hold equally to those who 
conquered in the race of riding-horses, mules, &c. 
in which latter the conditions of obtaining the 
crown of victory were left as large as in the for- 
mer, and are to be justified upon the same prin- 
ciples. 

But after all, it may seem impertinent to use 
many arguments with an English reader, to con- 
vince him of the wisdom and justice of a proceed- 
ing which is every day practised among us ; who 
have also our horse-races and prizes for tire victor, 
established originally with the same view as those 
of which I am now speaking, and under some of 
the same regulations : particularly with regard to 
the bestowing the prize, which with us, as with the 
Grecians, is conferred upon the owner of the 
horse that wins the race, and not upon the rider. 
If this be an injustice, the jockies at Newmarket 
have great reason to complain ; in whose opinion, 
I dare say, a piece of plate of a hundred guineas is 
preferable to the glory of a thousand Olympic 
crowns. I will not say their masters are in the 
same way of thinkiug, nor make any further com- 
parison between the customs observed in the horse- 
races at Olympia, and those in fashion at New- 
market. I shall only take notice, that no kind of 
fraud or violence was allowed of in the former ; 
the competitors in which contended for glory only : 
an object seldom heartily pursued by those who 
are sordid enough either to use or connive at the 
use of fraud. To return to the chariot-race. 

But though the master of the horses, for the rea- 
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ions above mentioned, was proclaimed the con- 
queror, yet had the horses their share of honour *®, 
and were crowned amid the congratulations and 
applauses of the whole assembly. They who are 
acquainted with Homer and the poets, will not be 
surprised at the honours thus imparted to these 
noble animals, whose nature was by them esteemed 
not unworthy of a divine original ; and whose ar- 
dour and emulation in the course seemed to ex- 
press a sense of glory almost human, and justify 
the exhortations and expostulations addressed to 
them in those ancient writings. 

A crown was also given to the charioteer, to 
whose skill and courage the victory was always, in 
great measure, owing. I say skill and courage* 
because both the one and the. other were abso- 
lutely necessary to finish happily a course, which 
the many short turnings round the pillars, and the 
number of chariots which sometimes ran together, 
rendered extremely difficult and dangerous. 

To explain the nature of these difficulties and 
dangers, as well as some particulars relating to the 
horse-races, I shall here insert a description of the 
Olympic hippodrome, or horse-course, taken from 
Pausanias, lib. vi. which is as follows 19 : 

As you pass out of tlie stadium, by the seat of 

18 Pindar’s Olymp. Ode 13. Plut. Sym. lib. ii. Q. 4. Paus. 
lib. vi. 

— — T 1 6 xai WXiff fXXa^sy iTITTOi, 

Ol erfiertv O' hgwy $*ffaWj$o£Ot »*v9ov aywvwv. 

Thcoc. Id. xvi. 

*9 The French translator of Pausanias hath inserted a draught 
of the Aphcsis, or barrier here described, designed by the Che- 
valier Foiardj with which I would willingly have obliged the 
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the Hellanodics, into the place appointed for the 
horse-races, you come to the barrier ^A^ea-tg), 
where the horses and chariots rendezvous before 
they enter into the course. This barrier in its 
figure resembles the prow of a ship, with the ros- 
trum, or beak, turned towards the course. The 
other end, which joins on to the portico of Agap- 
tus, (so named from him who built it, see the pre- 
ceding book, c. xv.) is very broad. At the extre- 
mity of the rostrum, or beak, over a bar that runs 
across the entrance, (IttI xcevovo?) is placed a figure 
of a dolphin 20 in brass. On the two sides of this 
barrier, each of which is above four hundred feet 
in length, are built stands or lodges, as well for 
the riding-horses as the chariots, which are distri- 
buted by lot among the competitors in those races : 
and before all these lodges is stretched a cable, 
from one end to the other, to serve the purpose of 
a barrier (i/W \yyy<&). About the middle of the 
brow is erected an altar, built of unburnt brick, 
which every Olympiad is plastered over with 
fresh mortar ; and upon the altar stands a brazen 
eagle, which spreads out its wings to a great 
length. This eagle, by means of a machine, which 

reader, had I not, by comparing it with Pansanias, discovered 
so many mistakes iu it, that l thought the following description 
would give him a clearer ide a of the barrier and hippodrome of 
Olympia, without that draught, than with it. 

21 The dolphin here is a symbol of Neptune, surnamed Hip- 
pins or Equestrian, from his having produced a horse by strik- 
ing the eat ih with his trident, according to the fable: witbont 
recollecting this circumstance, the reader might be snrpiised to 
meet with the figure of a dolphin in a horse-course. The eagle 
is a known symbol of Jupiter, to whom the Olympic Games 
were consecrated. 
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is put in motion by the president of the horse- 
races, is made to mount up at once into tl»e air to 
such a height, as to beeome visible to all the spec- 
tators ; and at the same time the brazen dolphin 
before mentioned sinks to the ground. Upon that 
signal the cables, stretched before the lodges on 
either side of the portico of Agaptus, are first let 
loose, and the horses there stationed move out and 
advance till they come over-against the lodges of 
those who drew the second lot, which are then 
likewise opened. The same order is observed by 
all the rest j and in this manner they proceed 
through the beak, or rostrum ; before which they 
are drawn up in one line or front, ready to begin 
the race, and make trial of the skill of the cha- 
rioteers and fleetness of the horses. 

On that side of the course, which- is formed 
by a terrace raised with earth, and which is the 
longest of the two sides, near to the passage that 
leads out of the course across the terrace, stands 
an altar of a round figure, dedicated to Taraxip- 
pus, the terror of the horses, as his name imports ; 
of whom more hereafter. The other side, of the 
course is formed not by a terrace of earth, but a 
hill of a moderate height, at the end of which is 
erected a temple, consecrated to Ceres Chamyne, 
whose priestess has the privilege of seeing the 
Olympic Games. 

These are the most remarkable particulars 
which Pausanias has thought fit to give us, relat- 
ing to the Olympic hippodrome or horse-race : 
and though from these we may be able to form a 
general idea of its figure, yet are there others no 
less necessary to be known, for the clear under- 
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standing the nature of the races; such as the 
length and breadth of the course, the two metas 
or goals, round which the chariots and horses 
made their several turnings, with the distance be- 
tween them ; all which we are left to make out by 
conjecture only. 

The hippodrome at Constantinople, of which 
there are yet some traces remaining, is said by 
Wheeler to have been about five hundred and fifty 
ordinary paces long, and about an hundred and 
twenty broad, and to have been anciently adorned 
with several excellent ornaments, of which, says 
he, only three pillars remain for me to give an 
account of. 

The first of these is a pillar (or rather an obelisk) 
of Egyptian granite, consisting of one stone, about 
fifty feet long, erected on a pedestal of eight or 
ten feet above ground. On the north side of the 
pedestal is a basso-relievo, expressing the manner 
how this pillar was set up : and another below that 
representing the hippodrome, as it was before that 
pillar was set Tip, with the manner of their horse- 
races. ‘ It appears (to make use of his own 
words) with four principal pillars, with a vacant 
place in the middle, (where this is now erected) 
which made the feet all equally distant from each 
other. The ordinary stadiums of the ancients had 
but three pillars, being but an hundred and twenty- 
five paces long, which is a great deal shorter than 
this. From the first pillar they started their 
horses, having the word APIETEYE, or courage, 
written on the pillar given them. At the middle 
they were called upon to make haste, by the word 
EIIEYAE, which was written also on the pillar. 
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Ai the last they were to return, riding about the 
pillar on the further end; therefore it had the 
word KAMfON engraven on it. By this basso- 
relievo is expressed the ruuning of the horses, and 
the emperor standing in the middle crowning the 
victor. But what that held up by four pillars, and 
the other single round pillar were for, we could not 
conjecture, unless only for ornament.’ Wheeler '» 
Travels , lib. ii. p. 183. 

Whether the Olympic hippodrome was so long 
and so wide as this of Constantinople, I will not 
determine ; but that it was considerably longer 
than an ordinary stadium is evident : for as it ap- 
pears from the basso-relievo above described by 
Wheeler, and indeed from medals, and many other 
remains of antiquity, that there were two pillars 
placed towards the two extremities of the hippo- 
drome, to serve as metas or goals, round which 
the chariots and horses made several turnings, a 
large space of ground must necessarily have been 
left beyond each of those pillars, that the horses, 
and especially the chariots, might have sufficient 
room to make their turnings without running 
against the pillars, or falling foul on one another : 
and this space must have been large enough to 
admit of a great number of chariots. It has al- 
ready been said, that Alcibiades, for his own 
share, brought at one time seven chariots, and cer- 
tainly he was not without competitors to dispute 
the crown with him. Sophocles, in a description 
of a chariot-race, which I shall insert at the end of 
this section, speaks of ten, and Pindar of no less 
than forty chariots, contending at one and the 
same time. If, therefore, in a space of one hun- 
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dred and twenty-five paces, the measure of an or- 
dinary stadium, room enough be left beyond the 
two pillars for a large number of chariots to pass, 
the length remaining for the race will be much 
too short. A proportionable space must likewise 
have been left between the pillars, which divided 
the course in the middle, and the two sides of the 
hippodrome. 

The Circus Maximus (as described by Dion. 
Hal.) in which the Romans exhibited their chariot- 
races, was an oval building of three stadia, or 
eighteen hundred feet in length, and four plethra, 
or four hundred feet in breadth, with a row of 
pillars, obelisks, &c. running down the middle; 
the first and last of which pillars were the metas 
or goals, round which the chariots and horses 
made their turnings ; but the Romans never suf- 
fered more than four chariots, which they called a 
missus, to start at one time ; and of the missus or 
matches they had commonly twenty-four and some- 
times many more, in one day. Now, if it be consi- 
dered that in the Grecian Games a much greater 
number of chariots frequently ran together, we may 
reasonably suppose their hippodromes were at least 
as capacious as the Circus Maximus at Rome : the 
dimensions of which, however, were much inferior 
to those of the hippodrome at Constantinople ; 
which, according to Wheeler, were seven and 
twenty hundred and fifty feet long, and six hun- 
dred broad, taking a pace to be equal to five 
feet. 

The length of the course, by which I mean the 
distance between the two metas or goals, is an- 
other point that can be settled only by conjecture. 
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Had Wheeler set down the distances of those 
pillars, which he saw standing in the hippodrome 
at Constantinople, it would have helped us much 
in this inquiry : but this 1 shall refer to the en- 
suing section, and content myself at present with 
observing, that both the chariots and horses ran 
several times up and down the course, and con- 
sequently made many turnings round the pillars 
erected at the two extremities. Pausanias in- 
forms ns, that in the Olympic hippodrome, near 
that pillar called Nyss6, which I take to be that 
erected at the lower end of the course, stood a 
brazen statue of Hippodamia, holding in her hand 
a sacred fillet or diadem (rati »ia»), prepared to 
bind the head of Pelops for his victory over CEno- 
maus : and it is probable, that all the space be- 
tween the pillars was filled with statues or altars, 
as that in the hippodrome at Constantinople seems 
to have been. Here, at least, stood the tripod or 
table, on which were placed the olive-crowns and 
the branches of palm, destined for the victors, as 
shall be shown hereafter. 

From this account it may easily be conceived, 
that in a chariot-race, both the chariot and the 
driver were exposed to many accidents, arising 
from the nature of the course. For as they were 
obliged to make several turnings (about two and 
twenty in all) round the two pillars, so did every 
charioteer endeavour to approach as near them as 
possible, in order to lessen the compass he was 
obliged to take. A number of chariots pushing 
all at once for this advantage, which often gave 
the victory, must necessarily have been in danger 
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either of running against the pillar, or falling foal 
upon one another, and in the tumult many must 
have been broken or overturned, and their drivers 
thrown out. Tlus was the fate of forty at one 
time, as may be seen in an Ode of Pindar Jl , 
where the poet fails not to congratulate the con- 
queror, upon his having singly escaped such a 
misfortune out of so great a number of competitors, 
ft appears also in the same ode, that the victor was 
not insensible of the singularity of his good fortune ; 
as an acknowledgment for which he consecrated his 
chariot to Apollo, in whose treasury at Parnassus it 
was lodged, uninjured and entire, says the poet, as 
when it came out of the workman’s hands. 

And, indeed, when we consider the form of 
the chariots, the attitude of the drivers, the ra- 
pidity of the motion, and the accidents just now 
mentioned, arising from the nature of the course, 
and the number of chariots that frequently ran 
together, we shall wonder less at their being 
thrown out of their chariots, and put in danger 
of their lives, than at their maintaining their posts 
amid so many difficulties, and coming off with 
safety and success. These chariots, by some 
figures of them upon ancient, medals, See. seem to 
have been very low, open behind, but closed up 
befpre and on the sides with a kind of parapet, 
which was sometimes emiched with various sorts 
of ornaments. There does not appear to have 
been any seat for the driver, who is therefore al- 
ways represented standing, and leaning forward to 

21 Fiudar’s Pytb. Ode 5. See (he Scholiast. 
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tiie horses. They had but two wheels, and con* 
sequently the fore-part of them must have been 
supported by the horses, which inevitably ren- 
dered their motion very unequal, and made it so 
difficult for the charioteer to keep upon his legs, 
that nothing but a long course of practice could 
insure a man from falling in such a situation. 
Which, therefore, is the most astonishing, the folly 
or the vanity of Nero? 

This great emperor 22 , great I mean in power 
and dominion, but with regard to all the objects 
of his ambition very little and contemptible, 
would needs show his skill in the management of 
a chariot. He chose indeed the noblest theatre, 
and offered himself a candidate for the Olympic 
crown. That his appearance might be no less ex- 
traordinary than his ambition, and in some mea- 
sure proportionable to the majesty of an emperor 
of the world, he entered the hippodrome at Olym- 
pia 11 in a chariot drawn by ten horses, which he 
undertook to drive himself, notwithstanding, says 
Suetonius, he had formerly, in a certain poem of 
his, censured Mithridates for the same thing. But 
the event was by no means answerable either to the 
battery of his courtiers, or the vanity of his own 
expectations. He was thrown out of his chariot, 
to the great hazard of bis life 24 ; and though he 
was put into it again, he found himself unable to 
finish the race, aud desisted. Notwithstanding 
which, he was proclaimed conqueror, and honoured 
with the Olympic crown. To return the compli- 

22 Xiph. et Suet in Nerone. 29 Suet. ibid. 

J 4 Xiph. Suet. 
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ment, at his departure he presented the Hellano- 
dics, or judges of the games, with the sum of 
8000 and all Greece with her liberty. A pre- 
sent that would have done him infinitely more ho- 
nour than an Olympic victory, or indeed than any 
victory, had it been frankly and generously be- 
stowed, and not paid down as the price of adula- 
tion, and of a complaisance so mean and servile 
as shows the Grecians to have been as incapable 
of liberty as they were unworthy of it. For the 
equestrian crown was not the only thing with 
which the Eleans complimented Nero: they broke, 
in obedience to his orders, the most sacred laws 
of their institution 26 , and put off the celebration 
of the Olympic Games for a whole year, to wait 
his coming into Greece ; as if their business, says 
Philostratus, had been to sacrifice to Nero in- 
stead of Jupiter. What followed after helps us 
admirably to discover the true value of that li- 
berty which a tyrant bestows : and the vanity and 
insincerity of those praises and honours that are 
extorted from slaves and flatterers. Nero, before 
his departure, pillaged and wasted Greece % not- 
withstanding his pretended grant of liberty ; put 
many people to death, and confiscated the estates 
of others : and the Eleans, on their part, to revoke 
as much as in them lay the honours they had con- 
ferred on Nero, left out of their public register 18 


** Pion in Nerone, 250,000 drachmas, or 80T2J. 18$. 4 d. 
See At both. Tables. 

W Philosir. lib. v. *7 Xiph. in Nero. 

te See Scatfger ad Eoseb. ad Norab. MM LX XI I. 
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that Olympiad, and that alone. Galba after- 
wards demanded of the Hcilanodics, as a debt to 
the crown, the eight thousand pounds, with which 
Nero had rewarded their partiality in adjudging to 
him the equestrian crown. 

Upon the day of the race 30 , the chariots at a 
certain signal marched out of the lodges above de- 
scribed, and entering the course according to the 
order before settled by lot, were there drawn up 
in a line ; but whether abreast, or one behind an- 
other, is a question, it seems, among the learned. 
Eustathius (in his Comment upon Homer -* r ) says, 
the ancients were of opinion that they did not 
stand in one front ; because, it is evident, that be 
who had the first lot had a great advantage over 
the other charioteers. The moderns, I believe, 
are unanimously of the contrary opinion ; and can 
show, that the reason assigned by Eustathius 
makes not in the least against the method of rang- 
ing the chariots all abreast ; in which order the 
charioteer, who stood first, had so clear an advan- 
tage over his competitors, as to make it necessary 
to dispose their places by lot. For as they were 
to turn round a pillar erected at the farther end of 
the course, he who had the first place on the left 
hand was nearer to that pillar, than those who 
were ranged on Iris right hand ; had a less circle to 
make upon the turn, and consequently was not 
obliged to run so great a compass of ground. The 
advantage, therefore, of the first place, and the 

#!) Xiph. in Nero. 38 Pass lib. vi. 

3> See Pope’s Homer, Iliad xxiii. ver. 4 25. 

YOL. I. 1 
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disadvantage of the last, which was always in- 
creased in proportion to the number of chariots 
that contended together, appeared so considerable 
to the learned Montfaucon, that he seems to think 
the success of every charioteer must have de- 
pended entirely upon his lot. And, indeed, had 
they been to turn but once, or could it be sup- 
posed that they maintained, throughout the whole 
race, the same order in which they were first ar- 
ranged by lot, the place could not have been in- 
different with regard to the victory ; but, as on 
the contrary, they were obliged to make twelve 
turnings round that pillar, and ten round another 
erected at the hither end of the course, the ad- 
vantage of the one, and the disadvantage of the 
other, must have been liable to be lost and re- 
covered many times in the race, by the skill of 
the charioteers, the swiftness of the horses, or 
some of those accidents already mentioned. It 
should also be considered, that though the cha- 
rioteer, who was placed first on the left hand, had 
some advantage over the rest by being nearer the 
pillar, yet he must have oftentimes been straitened 
for room upon the turn, especially if hard pressed 
by his competitors, and consequently have been 
driven so near the pillar, as to endanger the break- 
ing or overturning his chariot. In avoiding, there- 
fore, this danger, and in making these turnings in 
as little a compass as possible, consisted the chief 
excellence of a charioteer : as is evident from the 
large instructions which old Nestor i * gives his sob 

52 Homer’s II, xxiii. 
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Antilochus upon that head ; and from what Theo- 
critus tells us of the education of Hercules 33 r 
whose supposed father Amphitryon himself took 
the pains to teach him the management of the 
chariot, though he left all his other exercises to be 
taught him by other masters. 

Bat fond Amphitryon with a father’s zeal. 

Skilful himself to guide the rapid wheel. 

In his own att instructs his godlike heir, 

And teaches how to mle the whirling car; 

How at the turn with nicest heed to roll, 

Is' or bieak the grazing axle on the goal. 

It was, however, as much the business of a 
charioteer to approach as near as possible to this 
pillar, as it was to avoid running foul upon it. To 
this point, therefore, as to a centre, they all tend- 
ed ; and let any one imagine what a noise, what a 
bustle and confusion, ten, twenty, and sometimes 
forty chariots J4 , must have made, bursting, at the 
sound of a trumpet 3S , all together from the bar- 
rier! and pressing all to the same point! What 
skill and courage in the charioteers ! What obe- 
dience, what strength and swiftness in the horses ! 
What ardour and emulation in both must have 
been requisite to maiutain the advantages, which 
their own lots had given them, or to surmount 
those of their antagonists ! 

Seest i 6 thou not how, when from the goal they start 
The youthful charioteers with beating heart 
Rush to the race, and panting, scarcely near 
The’ extremes of feverish hope and chilling fear ; 

33 Idyll, xsiv. ver. 117 . 31 Pindar. 

35 Soph. Electra. 34 Virg. Georg, iii. 
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Stoop to the reins, and lash with all their force j 
T he flying chariot kindles in the course. 

Anri now a low, and now aloft they fly, 

As borne through air, and seem to touch the sky. 

No stop, no stay; hnt clouds of sand arise. 

Spurn’d and cast backward on the follower’s eyes s 
The hindmost blows the foam upon the first: 

Such is the love of praise, an honourable thirst ! 

DRY DEN. 

But this was not all ; they were to meet with 
more difficulties, and of another kind, in the mid- 
dle of the course, and contend with the terrors of 
a deity, who sometimes snatched the victory from 
him, who seemed to have carried it away from his 
competitors. The name of this deity was Tar*, 
xippus, a name given him from his office ; which 
-was to scare and terrify tiie horses, who accord- 
ingly, as they passed by his altar, which was of a 
round form, and erected at the further end of the 
course, were wont to take fright, says Pausa- 
nias 37 , without any apparent cause : and so great 
was their consternation, that, regarding no longer 
the rein, the whip, or the voice of their master, 
they frequently broke and overturned the chariot, 
and wounded the driver. The charioteers, there- 
fore, failed not to offer sacrifices to Taraxippns, in 
order to deprecate his wrath, and render him fa- 
vourable to them. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the various 
opinions relating to this pretended deity and his 
terrors, which are to be met with in Pausanias. I 
am apt to believe, with the French translator of 
that author, that (if, as Pausanias insinuates, there 

. • ? Life. vi. c, 20. 
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vras any thing extraordinary in this matter) the 
fright of the horses was owing to some artitice of 
those who presided at the Olympic Gaines, and 
who, (as he farther remarks) in order to make the 
victory more glorious, were willing to make the 
way to it more hazardous and difficult. 

' But though the old saying, ‘ the more danger, 
the more honour,’ may seem to countenance this 
remark of the French Abb6, ought we not rather 
to suppose, that the Eleans (whose views in every 
part ot this institution seem to have been directed 
to some wise purpose) intended by these terrors to 
exclude the competition of all those whose horses 
were not thoroughly broke, and taught not to be 
alarmed at any sudden noise, or unusual appear- 
ance? A quality in horses at least as valuable, both 
for service and pleasure, as fleetness, or any ac- 
complishment acquired in the manage. 

I cannot help observing by the way, that the 
Grecians must have been credulous and super- 
stiti us even to stupidity, and the Eleans consum- 
mate masters in all the juggling tricks and artifices 
of imposture, for a fraud of this nature to have 
been carried on for so long a time, and in so 
public a place as the hippodrome of Olympia, in 
the name of a divinity; and conducted with so 
much secresy and success, as to bring votaries to 
his altar with offerings and supplications : but 
Olympia was not the. only place in which this 
imaginary deity was adored ; there was likewise a 
Taraxippus in the Isthmian hippodrome, as Pausa- 
nias informs us ; who adds, that iu Neinea indeed 
there was no deity concerned in terrifying the 
horses, but then there was a rock, standing near 
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the pillar round which they turned, of the colour 
of fire, with the brightness of w hich they were 
wont to be as much terrified as with that of fire 
itself : but he observes at the same time, that the 
terror, which seized the horses at the sight of this 
rock, was much inferior to that excited by the 
Taraxippus of Olympia. The same author, speak- 
ing afterwards (lib. x.) of the terrors with which 
the horses were sometimes seized in the Pythic 
hippodrome, ascribes them to fortune, whom he 
styles the dispenser of good and evil in all human 
affairs, and to whom he seems to have recourse 
merely because there was no Taraxippus at Delphi, 
nor any terrifying object, like the fiery rock at 
Nemea, to help him to a solution in a case, which 
nothing but ignorance and superstition could con- 
sider as extraordinary. 

Sophocles 38 , in his tragedy of Electra, hath 
given us a very noble description of a chariot-race 
in all its forms, a translation of which I shall insert 
in this place, as well for the entertainment of the 
reader, as for the sake of verifying what has been 
said above by so unexceptionable an authority. 

A Description of a Chariot-Race. 

When, on the second day, in order next 
Came on the contest of the rapid car, 

As o’er the Phocian plain the orient sun 
Shot his impurpled beams, the Pythic course 
Orestes enter’d, circled with a troop 
Of charioteers, bis bold antagonists. 

One from Achaia came, from Sparta one. 

Two from the Libyan shores, well practised each 

38 Ver. 7D0, &c. 
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To rale the whirling car ; with these, the fifth, 
•Orestes vaunting his Thessalian mares. 
iEtolia sent a sixth, with youthful steeds 
In native gold array’d. The next in rank 
From fair Magnesia sprung ; of Thrace the eighth 
His snow-white courses from Thcsprotia drove : 
From beaven-buiit Athens the ninth hero came} 

A huge Bceotian the tenth chariot fill’d. 

These, when the judges of the Games by lot 
Ilad fix’d their order, and arrang’d the cars. 

All, at the trumpet’s signal, all at once 
Burst from the barrier, all together cheer’d 
Their fiery steeds, and shook the floating reins. 

Soon with the diu of rattling cars was fill’d 
The sounding hippodrome, and clouds of dust 
Ascending, tainted the fresli breath of morn; 

Now, mix’d, and press’d together, on they drove ; 
Nor spar’d the smarting lash, impatient each 
To clear his chariot, and outstrip the throng 
Of clashing axles, and short-blowing steeds. 

That panted on each other’s necks, and threw 
On each contiguous yoke the milky foam. 

But to the pillar as he nearer drew, 

Orestes, reining in the near-most steed. 

While in a larger scope, with loosen’d reins, 

And lash’d up to their speed, the others flew, 

Turn’d swift around the goal his grazing wheel. 

As yet erect npon their whirling orbs 
Roll’d every chariot, till the hard- mouth’d steeds. 
That drew the Thracian car, unmaster’d broke 
"With violence away, and turning short, 

(When o’er the hippodrome with winged speed 
They had completed now the seventh career) 
Dash’d their wild foreheads ’gainst the Libyan car. 
From (his one luckless chance a train of ills 
Succeeding, rudely on each other fell 
Horses and charioteers, and soon was fill’d 
With wrecks of shatter'd cars the Fhocian plain. 

This seen, the’ Athenian with consummate art 
His course obliquely veer’d, and steering wide 
With steady rein, the wild commotion pass’d 
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Of tumbling chariots, and tumultuous steeds. 
Next, and, though last, yet full of confidence 
And hopes of victory', Orestes came : 
lint when he saw, of his antagonists 
Him only now remaining ; to his mares 
Anxious he rais’d his stimulating voice. 

And now with equal fronts abreast they drove. 
Now with alternate momenrary pride 
Beyond each other push’ll their stretching steeds. 

Erect Orestes, and erect his car 
Through all the number’d courses now bad stood ; 
But luckless in the last, as round the goal 
The wheeling courser turn’d, the hither rein 
Imprudent he relax’d, and on the stone 
The shatter’d axle dashing, from the wheels 
Fell headlong, hamper’d in the tangling reins. 

The frighted mares flew divers oVr the course. 

The throng’d assembly, when they saw the chief 
Hurl’d from his chariot, with compassion mov’d. 
His youth deplor’d, deplor’d him glorious late 
For mighty deeds, now doom’d to mighty woes. 
Now dragg’d along the dust, his feet in air: 

Till hasting to his aid, and scarce at length 
The frantic mares restraining, from the reins 
The charioteers releas'd him, and convey’d 
With wouuds and gore disfigur’d to his friends. 

‘ The just Amphictyons on the’ Athenian steeds 
The Delphic iaurel solemnly conferr’d.’ 


SECTION XIII. 

OF THE SEVERAL KINDS OF CHARIOT-RACE*. 

The laws and customs of the chariot-race having 
been explained in the foregoing section, it remains 
to take notice only, that these laws were general, 
and extended equally to all the various species of 
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Chariots ; excepting that the length of the race was 
diminished for some of them, as I shall observe 
presently. 

The chariot first introduced into the Olympic 
hippodrome , and that of which I have been hitherto 
speaking, was the r *X«ov ag/x* or complete cha- 
riot, so named either because it was drawn by 
full-aged horses, or because it was drawn by four 
horses, which number seems to have made a com- 
plete set among the ancients. These tour horses 
were all ranged abreast, the two middle ones only 
were harnessed to the chariot by the yoke, from 
whence they were called zygii , the two side horses 
were fastened either to the yoke % or to some other 
part of the chariot by their traces, and were called 
pareori , paraseiri, seirophori, and seirtei, and their 
reins or traces seirce and pareoriee. 

Ericthonius, according to Virgil, was the first 
that drove with four horses, and, according to 
Manilius, was for that invention honoured with a 
place among the heavenly bodies. 

Primus Ericthonius currvs, (t quatuor ausvs 

Jungere equos, rapidisque rotis insistere victor. 

Vir. Geor. iit. 

Quern curru primum volitantem Jupiter alto 

Quadrijugis conspexit equis, caloque sacruvit 3 . 

Pagondas of Thebes had the honour of first ob- 
taining the prize of this sort of chariot-race in the 
Olympic Games 4 ; as Ericthonius had in the Gamei 
called Panathenaea. 

* TtXnoy signifies adult us as well as per/ectus. 

* Ccelws Rhtxlig. 

S Manil. lib. i. p. 12. 1. 22. Edit. Scalig. 

4 See Serv. in Vug. toe. cit. 
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In the ninety-third Olympiad was added the 
race of the chariot called synoris, winch was drawn 
by a yoke, or one pair only of full-aged horses. 

The apend was a chariot drawn by two mules, 
after the manner of the synoris, as Pausanias tells 
ns, and was introduced into the Olympic Games 
by one Asandrastus, as we learn from Pindar's 
Scholiast 5 . I have called it a chariot, though if it 
resembled the apend described by Homer in the 
xxivth Iliad 6 , it should more properly be called a 
waggon ; and indeed that account of it agrees best 
with what Pausanias says 7 , who observes that the 
race of the apend could pretend neither to an- 
tiquity nor beauty, and that mules were held in 
such abomination by the Eleans, that they permit- 
ted none of those animals to be bred in their coun- 
try. And indeed the race of the apend was but of 
a short continuance, having been abolished within 
a very few Olympiads after its first admission. 

Pausanias and the Greek commentator upon 
Pindar 8 , differ so widely in their accounts of the 
times when the apend was admitted and abolished, 
that it would be in vain for me to endeavour to re- 
concile them ; esp’ecially as the latter disagree* 
even with iiimself. I shall therefore follow the ac- 
count of Pausanias, who at least is consistent with 
himself; and according to whom the apend was in- 
troduced into the Olympic Games in the seventieth 
Olympiad, and abolished by proclamation in the 
eighty-fourth 9 . 

In the ninety-ninth Olympiad was introduced 

s Olymp. Od. 5. 6 Ver. 265. 

7 Lib. v. c. y. 8 Olymp. Od. 5. 

9 Lib. v. c. Q. 
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the ITwXixov ap/aa, which was a chariot drawn by 
four colts, as is evident from what Pausanias lo im- 
mediately subjoins concerning the Euvwpl? II u>\uv t 
or chariot drawn by two colts, which, he tells us, 
was introduced in the hundred and twenty-ninth 
Olympiad, and that one Belistiche, a Macedonian 
lady, was the first that carried off the crown in 
that race. 

I shall now endeavour to settle the different 
lengths of the race assigned to each species of these 
chariots; a point not yet determined by any author 
that I know of. In order to tliis, l shall beg leave 
to produce two passages, ODe from Pindar, and 
another from his Scholiast. That of Pindar is as 
follows : 

A. Tu!v vlv yXvxuf icrytv 

Aa'ifxayvafA9:7ov to'tgt 
"iTtTtWV fVTcV&CU 11 . 

The words of the Scholiast 3 explaining this pas- 
sage are, riyyv o §a> oi ayojvt^o/xsvo i Tf9^i7r7roij 
nn^iYi^ovio Ti to * r o yva/xTrla: f^oy- 

ETTH^t} KCX.I & 8gO(jCtt$ iTTOlH TOTEXHOV CC^fJ.OC TtilV ETTZUV) 
To 81 WjoXikov, tj . 

Tsp/xa, in this passage of Pindar, signifies the 
pillar erected at the end of the course, round 

10 Lib. v. c. 8. 11 Olymp. Ode 3. v. 58. 

Quarum [arborum, Olivarum »cilicet] c4m [Herculem] dulce 
desiderium habebat, duodecies infltxurn circa lermiuum curri- 
culi eqnnrwu planiare. 

II IvjaXiu Nswt. 

IVempe tcrininum. Qncmduodecics circnibant quadrigae; vel 
may va fjt.nl ov, utpote duodecim flexus babentein : qnando- 
quidetu duodecim cursus perfecit t« Tf X«oy apfj.% uxwXiHoy verb 
octo. 
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which the chariots turned, as has been shown, and 
the epithet ^Exayva/xwloy applied to that imports, 
that they turned twelve times round that pillar ; 
and consequently that they ran twelve times up, 
and as often down the course. 

Apofxog signifies cursus, a race or course, and 
because (as I suppose) the first race 13 at Olympia 
consisted only of one length of the stadium, it came 
to signify, when applied to the foot-races, the mea- 
sure of one length of the stadium, as is evident from 
the following passages ‘ 4 , SlxvXog Jjo/xoj b 5«rX3f 
syoc tcroiZv xct/xTrlrifx, i. e. Dialus est cursus duplex 
unum faciens fiexum : and 6 tTrla^o/xoj* 

r-ftig yccf Ka/Airlrif&g eZ^e, xat to Kxy.'srlr^og ti/jlktv. 
Dolichus, cursus septemplex : ties euim tiexus lia- 
buit, ct dimidiuni fiexus. 

But A^ojuC^ 1 , when applied to the horse-races, 
signified a course of four stadia , as is evident from 
these words of Hesychius ; tWao,- fyo/xog rel^a- 
rcZho; ng, and from these of Pausanias, fyofxot 
Ss e t 3 IthtIu |u.»ixo; /jliv <lvu. Now as 

ovSskx Sgofjujg and bvthxo. yva.fjL'Tr'iug in the above 
cited passage from the scholiast of Pindar are 
plainly of the same import, we are to understand 
by fyopu hnrtlut a course consisting of one turn, 
or rouud, once up and down the hippodrome; 
w hich whole course, or round, being equal to four 
stadia, it may from hence be inferred, that the two 
pillars (viz. that from which the horses started, and 
that round which they turned) which divided the 
course into two equal lengths, were two stadia dis- 
tant from each other, consequently the whole length 

13 Tbe stadium, or simple foot-race. 

1 4 Tzetzes, citatus & P. Fabro Agonist, lib. i. c. C8. 
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of the race of the tiAhov a^a, or chariot drawn 
by full-aged horses, consisting of twelve rounds, 
amounted to forty-eight stadia, or six Grecian 
miles ; that of the 'ktwAixo* a^a, or chariot drawn 
by colts, consisting of eight rounds, to two and 
thirty stadia, or four Grecian miles. A Grecian 
mile (according to Arbutlmot s computation) was 
somewhat more than eight hundred paces ; an 
English mile is equal to 1056. 

Under the two denominations of the teXhov a^fxx 
and TTiiAixov a pjaa, the scholiast of Pindar meant, 
as 1 imagine, to comprehend all the species of cha- 
riots ; which he hath ranked in two classes, not by 
the number but the age of the horses : as appears 
from his putting vjuiXek ov a^a, in opposition, or 
contra-distinction to te Xhov a^a. For teXhos, as 
I observed before, signifies not only per/eclus , but 
adultus also. By the words teXhov a^a, therefore, 
in this place, we are to understand a chariot dx-awn 
by full-aged horses, which takes in the synoris , or 
chariot and pair of full-aged horses ; as well as the 
TE^xTrvrov, or chariot and four : and by «Aixo» 
a chariot diawn by colts, or undex-aged 
horses, whether four or only two in number. The 
race of which latter consisted of eight rounds, that 
of the former of twelve. 

That the l-ace of the -sriAixov a^yux, or chariot 
drawn by under-aged horses, though four in number, 
consisted only of eight rounds, is evident from the 
passage of Sophocles, a translation of which was in- 
serted at the end of the preceding section. For as 
the words o-fjgaxov limov (ver. 742 of the original) 
prove that the chariot of Orestes was drawn by four 
horses, so doth the word wwAenbow that those horses 
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were under-aged : and whoever considers attentively 
what is there said about the sixth and seventh round, 
ixfjov xal e£&>/aov $£o/tto», will find reason to conclude, 
thot the accident which betel Orestes happened in 
the last and eighth round. Though Du Faur thinks 
it manifest from this very passage, that the chariot- 
race, at least in the times of Sophocles or Orestes, 
consisted of no more than seven rounds. But had 
he observed that the eight chariots, which are there 
said to have been overturned, were then running 
the seventh round ; and that Orestes, who with the 
Athenian still continued the race, was thrown out 
ef his chariot some time after ; he must have seen 
that the race consisted of more than seven rounds ; 
and that it consisted precisely of eight we have 
reason to conclude, from what has been produced 
from the scholiast of Pindar, relating to the 'tauXixoi 
or chariot drawn by under-aged horses. 

Indeed, the whole story of Orestes contending 
in the Pythian Games, was a mere forgery of the 
poet, to serve the purposes of his tragedy : it is, 
however, to be presumed, that in order to give it 
the greater air of truth and probability, he kept 
close to the laws and customs of those Games. 
And as the laws and customs relating to the same 
kinds of exercise 5 , seem to have been the same in 
the several sacred Games of Greece, it is very al- 
lowable in all parallel cases to apply to one what 
is related of the other. Thus, as w'e are told by 
Pindar’s Scholiast, that the race of the chariot drawn 
by under-aged horses consisted of eight rounds in 
the Olympic Games, we may affirm the same of 
the same kind of race in the Pythian Games : and 
in like manner we may conclude, that the signal 
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for starting was given by the sound of a trumpet 
in the Olympic chariot-races, from Sophocles hav- 
ing informed us that tliis was the signal given in 
the Pythic hippodrome. 


SECTION XIV . 

OF THE RACE OF RIDING-HORSES. 

That chariots were in use before riding-horses 
need not be observed to any one, that is acquainted 
with Homer ; among all whose heroes, Greek and 
Trojan, there is not one that ever makes his ap- 
pearance on horseback, excepting Diomedes and 
Ulysses *, mounted upon the horses of Rhesus, 
which they had taken in their expedition by night, 
after having killed their master in his sleep. It 
appears, however, by this instance, that nether 
the heroes, nor the horses, were utter strangers to 
the art of riding : as by another passage in the fif- 
teenth Idyllia it is evident, that horsemanship was 
carried even to some degree of perfection, at least 
in the time of that poet, who lived but in the next 
generation after the siege of Troy, according to 
Sir Isaac Newton. The passage 2 last mentioned 
is as follows : 

‘£lf oV mtttok 71 xsX*i)i£«v, See. 

So when a horseman from tire walry inead. 

Skill’d in the manage of the bounding steed. 

Drives four fair coursers, practis'd to obey. 

To some great city through the public way : 

i See II. K. * D. O. ver. 679- Pope’s It. xv. ver. 822. 
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snore than a riding-horse 6 , and consequently that 
by the word which is derived from 

no more is to be understood in this place than sim- 
ply to ride. 

This interpretation of xiXng ( celes ) may be fur- 
ther continued by the authorities of Pindar and 
Pausanias, particularly by a story related in the 
last mentioifed author of a mare 7 , named Aura, 
belonging to one Phidolas, a Corinthian. This 
mare, says the historiau, having accidentally thrown 
her rider soon after she had started from the barrier, 
continued the race of her own accord, and turned 
round the pillar, as if the rider had been still upon 
her back ; upon hearing the trumpet she mended 
her pace, till coming in before her antagonists, she 
stopped short over-against the judges of the Games, 
as conscious of having gained the victory. The 
victory was accordingly adjudged to her master 
Phidolas, who, by erecting in return a statue to her 
honour, intimated to whom the merit of that vic- 
tory was due. 

In this story there are two or three particulars 
worth observing : as first; there is no mention of 
any other horse or mare, that shared the victory 
with Aura ; and consequently, in the race called 
celes, each competitor made use of but one single 
horse. Secondly, I shall take notice, that the vic- 
torious Aura was of the feminine gender, and from 

0 That this is the true meaning of KfXtj; is confirmed by the 
following words of Suidas, o juivo; Iinro;, ww 6 ini tutu 

tyifS/Aivof o yvfx\o;. By which last words also it 

looks as if the ruler was naked, like the athletes who contend* 
ed in (lie gymnastic exercises. 

7 Lib. vi. c. IS. 

VOL. I. K 
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thence take occasion to acquaint the reader, that 
in all the races, as well of riding horses as of cha- 
riots, mares or horses were indifferently used ; ex- 
cepting in the race named calpe, in which mares 
only were employed, as I shall show presently. 
In the third place, it is observable, that though the 
rider was thrown off in the very beginning of the 
race, yet was the crown awarded to Phidolas, the 
master of Aura; to whom certainly no less was 
due, than if his mare had conquered under the con- 
duct and direction of her rider. 

By the circumstances of Aura’s mending her 
pace upon hearing the trumpet, I think we may 
conclude, that the trumpet either did not sound 
during the whole race, but at the last round only, 
or that it sounded differently in different periods 
of the course. There was a meaning in the sound 
of the trumpet, which Aura understood. She was 
probably an old stager there, or had been made 
acquainted in the manage with all the rules and 
customs observed in the hippodrome at Olympia. 

The race of full-aged riding horses, of which I 
have been hitherto speaking, was instituted in the 
thirty-third Olympiad, and that of the izrv\o$ xsAjj e, 
or under-aged riding horse, in the one hundred and 
thirty-first. 

1 shall not here enter into the question, how it 
came to pass that the use of riding-horses was pos- 
terior to that of chariots ; since that question can 
be answered only by conjectures. The fact is so 
notorious, that, according to Mons. Folard 8 , cha- 
riots were used in war above a thousand years be- 

* Obaer. sur la Batt&ille de Messenie. 
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fore there was any such thing as cavalry among the 
ancients ; the use of which, one would imagine, 
says that gentleman, should notwithstanding have 
come into their heads before that of chariots. They 
seem to have had a terrible notion of being mount- 
ed upon the back of a horse, and have accordingly 
made monsters of those people whom they first be- 
held in that attitude ; to which they were not very 
speedily reconciled. Time, indeed, wore off that 
amazement by degrees ; and their intercourse with 
other nations not only rendered riding-horses fami- 
liar to them, but convinced them likewise of the 
advantages accruing from the use of cavalry. 
Whence it came to pass, that an order of equites, 
or horsemen, was instituted in most of their com- 
monwealtlis : to whom, as in Athens, was allotted 
the second rank in the state. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, perhaps, was the Jtttto? x.e\v$ f or riding-horse, 
admitted into the Olympic hippodrome, and held 
in snch estimation, that although the race of riding- 
horses was neither so magnificent nor so expensive, 
and consequently not so royal, as the chariot-race, 
yet we find, among the competitors in this exercise, 
the names of Philip king of Macedon, and Hiero 
king of Syracuse. To the latter is the first Olynw 
pic Ode of Pindar inscribed, in which honourable 
mention is made of the horse Pherenicus, whose 
fleetness gained for his master the Olympic crown. 
The race of the calpi was performed with mares ; 
from whose backs the riders were accustomed to 
leap towards the latter end, that is, in the last stage 
or period of the course ; and laying hold of the 
bridles finished the race in that manner. The same 
custom is still observed, says Pausanias, by those 
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riders called anabata , between whom and the riders 
in the calpt there is no other difference, than that 
the unabatce are distinguished by some particular 
marks, which they carry about them, and ride upon 
horses instead of mares. The race of the calpi 
was instituted in the seventy-first Olympiad, and, 
together with the apeni, abolished in the eighty- 
fourth. 

• We are not to conclude from what Pausaniaa 
says of the anabatce, that the calpt was afterw ards 
revived under another name, and admitted again 
into the Olympic Games, with those alterations he 
speaks of. Had this been the case, he would un- 
doubtedly have told us so expressly, after having 
been so particular in his account of the times in 
which the ctdp6 was instituted and abolished. 

I cannot give the reader any information of the 
length of this race, nor of those of the celes : but 
I think it reasonable to suppose, that the latter, 
distinguished, as has been observed, into two 
classes, one of full-aged, and the other of under-aged 
horses, consisted of the same number of rounds as 
those of the chariots, distinguished in like manner 
into two classes. 

Neither can I determine the different ages that 
ranked the horses in one or the other class ; nor 
whether the weight of the riders, or the sizes of 
the horses, were taken into consideration. All I 
can say to it is, that those points seem to have 
been left to the discretion of the Hcllanodics, who 
were appointed to examine the young horses that 
were entered to run for any of the equestrian 
crowns 9 , aud who were sw orn before the statue of 
9 Pans. lib. v. c. 24. 
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Jupiter Horcius, to give a true ami impartial judg- 
ment upon the matters left to their examination, 
without taking any reward ; and not to discover 
the reasons which disposed them to reject some 
and admit others. , 


SECT lO if XV. 

OF THE CANDIDATES FOR THE OLYMPIC CROWN. 

From what has been said in the preceding sections 
of the nature of the several exercises, of which the 
Olympic Games consisted, it is natural to conclude 
that every one, who fancied himself qualified for 
obtaining an Olympic victory, was admitted to con- 
tend for it. But if it be considered that the Olym- 
pic Games were part of a religious festival, insti- 
tuted in honour of the king and father of all the Pa- 
gan deities, and solemnized with the utmost splen- 
dour and magnificence, by pompous deputations 
from every state of Greece ; that the assembly, 
from the great concourse of people of all orders 
and conditions, who upon these occasions usually 
resorted to Olympia* either from devotion or curio- 
sity, or other motives, must have been very numer- 
ous and august: and, lastly, that a victory in the 
Olympic Games was attended with many consider- 
able honours and immunities : whoever, I say, will 
take these several points into consideration, will 
.not be surprised to find all those, who ottered them- 
selves as candidates for the Olympic crown, before 
they were admitted to contend for it, subjected to 
such conditions, as were necessary to maintain tliat 
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order and decorum, which became so sacred and 
solemn an institution : and required to pass through 
such an examination, as might tend to exclude all, 
who should in any degree appear unworthy of the 
honour of contending for the Olympic olive. 

What these were I shall now proceed to show. 

Some time before the celebration of the Games, 
the candidates were obliged to give in their names 
to one of the Hellanodics, and to specify at the 
same time the several exercises in which they pur- 
posed to contend. I say some time, because it is 
not certain how long before the Games they were 
obliged to do this ; nor whether they were required 
to do it in person, or whether a notification of such 
an intention by a messenger, or by letter only, waa 
deemed sufficient. 

The candidates, indeed, for the equestrian crown, 
were exempted from personal attendance, even in 
the day of trial ; and consequently had the privilege 
of entering their names by proxy. 

Mons. Burette 1 pretends, that this privilege was 
equally allowed to the other candidates ; for which, 
however, he produces no authority. And indeed, 
I cannot see of what service it could have been to 
them, considering the obligation they were under 
of repairing to Elis, by a certain day, under the 
penalty of being excluded from contending for the 
crown : an evidence of which Pausanias 2 hath 
given us in the instance of Apollonius Rhantis. 
Apollonius, who was of Alexandria, was not only 
fined by the Hellanodics for contumacy, in not ap- 
pearing on the day appointed ; but not permitted 

. 1 S Men), tar let Atbklet. 3 Lib. v. c. 21. 
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to engage in the combat, notwithstanding he pre- 
tended to have been detained in the Cyclades by 
contrary winds. Heraclides, his countryman and 
antagonist, took care to prove the falsehood of that 
plea ; and showed that the true reason of Apollo- 
nius's coming so late, was his staying to pick up 
the lucrative prizes in the several Games of Ionia. 
Apollonius upon this, and some other candidates 
who were in the same circumstance, were excluded 
the combat ; and Heraclides, without a battle, ob- 
tained the crown: at which Apollonius was so ex- 
asperated, that, armed as he happened to be with 
the caestus for the engagement, he ran upon Hera- 
clides, who was receiving the crown, and pursued 
bim even to the seat of the Hellanodics; which 
childish fury, says Pausanias, had like to have cost 
bim dear. 

By this story it is evident there was a time pre- 
fixed for the appearance of the candidates; but 
we are left again to conjecture how much that time 
preceded the celebration of the Games, though I 
think there are some very good marks to direct us 
in that inquiry. 

I have already observed, that though the Games 
themselves lasted but five days, the preparation for 
the Games took up thirty. These thirty days were 
employed in exercising the candidates, as Tzetzes 
and Philostratus 3 inform ns; from whence it may 
be inferred, that they were required to resort to 
Elis at least thirty days before the celebration of 
the Games. 

The custom of putting the candidates into fi 

3 In Lycoph. In Yit. A poll. lib. v. 
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course of exercise for thirty days before the GameS, 
furnishes us with a very good reason for the rigid 
proceeding of the Hellanodics with regard to Apol- 
lonius. It was for the dignity of the Olympic 
Gaines that none should be admitted to contend in 
them without being duly prepared 4 . The prepa- 
ration wasaccordingly very severe, and the exercises 
enjoined the candidates upon that occasion, were 
more laborious and intense than upon any other. 
They were attacked in every part of their science, 
and put upon trying to the utmost their patience 
and fortitude, in supporting hunger and thirst, and 
heat and cold, and toil, continued sometimes, with- 
out intermission, for a whole day together. This 
trial the candidates were obliged to undergo, that 
they might be thoroughly acquainted with their 
own strength before they entered the stadium; and 
not, by rashly engaging in an attempt to which they 
were by no means equal, run the hazard of dis- 
gracing a spectacle which all Greece was assembled 
to behold : and of villifying, by an unworthy com- 
petition, that crown, for which the most eminent, 
and most deserving, were always candidates. 

We may conclude, however, by Apollonius's 
pleading against the sentence of the Hellanodics, 
that they had a power of dispensing with the non- 
observance of this law, in cases where the offence 
was involuntary, and proceeded from accidents, 
which were either unforeseen or unavoidable ; such 
as sickness, contrary winds, and many other : but 
then such accident must have been fully proved, 
without fraud or equivocation; which indeed it was 

4 Fab. Agon. Lib. i. c. 32, &c. Lib. ix. c. 10 , 11 , 16. 
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not very easy for a candidate to make use of with- 
out being detected, either by bis antagonist, or by 
some one in an assembly, that was composed of in- 
habitants of every city, nay, even of every village 
throughout Greece. 

The place where the preparatory exercises were 
performed, was the old gymnasium in Ebs 5 . where 
the Hellanodics attended every day, as well to dis- 
tribute the proper exercises to the several classes of 
candidates-, as to see that they were duly perform- 
ed : though it is to be supposed, that in the per- 
formance of them th4 candidates were governed 
entirely by the several masters of the gymnasium, 
whose office it was to prescribe the manner, and 
regulate the proportion of each exercise. 

Near this gymnasium was the forum of the Eleans, 
in which, says Pausauias 6 , they were wont to break 
and exercise their horses, and from thence was the 
forum named hippodromos, or the horse-course. 
But I am afraid it cannot be concluded from this 
passage, that the horses, which were entered to ran 
for the several equestrian crowns, were, like the 
gymnastic candidates, obliged to go through a pre- 
paratory course of exercise. That they were in- 
. deed kept in constant exercise, there is little room 
to doubt; but whether that was done in compliance 
with any law or custom of the Olympic Games, or 
at the discretion of their masters, is, I think, not 
at all evident. 

, There is the same uncertainty relating to the 
time, in which the competitors for the equestrian 
crown were required to enter their names r and 

5 Pau». lib. vi. c. 2S. * Lib. vi. c. 24. 
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send their chariots and their horses to Olympia. 
But it is not unlikely, that in all things, excepting 
personal attendance, they were subject to the same 
regulations with the other candidates, as they un- 
doubtedly were in some instances that I shall men- 
tion presently. If this be so, all the above stated 
difficulties will be removed ; and it will be clear 
that the equestrian candidates were required to 
enter their names, and send their chariots and their 
horses to Elis, at least thirty days before the cele- 
bration of the Games; and that the charioteers 
and riders, who were in these cases allowed to be 
proxies for their masters, were subject to the cus- 
tomary preparation, and consequently went through 
a proper course of exercise during the said thirty 
days. 

The probability of this argument will appear 
yet stronger, when we come to consider the oath 
.taken by the gymnastic candidates, before they 
were finally admitted ; and from which there is no 
reason to think that the eqnestrian candidates were 
exempted. The former in this swear, that they 
had exactly performed every thing required of 
them by way of exercise, for ten months together. 

In these ten months were included, as I suppose, 
the thirty days or month spent in exercising them- 
selves in Elis : for the other nine they were proba- 
bly left at liberty to practise, each in the gymna • ' 
siurn of his own town or country. That only thirty 
days of this ten months preparation were spent in 
Elis, is, I think, evident from the following words 
of Philostratus 7 : HAsTo* rs? aSXtjTa; IwhSolv riictj 

7 Vtt. Ap. lib. v. 
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'<J\V[A7Ttoi yvy.mZptnv rtfMg uv rgiaxovla h at/] >5 r»j 
; that is, ‘ The Eleans, upon the approach of 
the Olympic Games, exercise the athletes for thirty 
days together in the town of Elis itself.’ 

The same author tells us, that this long and severe 
probation, which the candidates were obliged to 
undergo, first at home, and afterwards at Elis, was 
usually concluded with an exhortation, addressed 
to them by the Hellanodics, before their departure 
for Olympia. ‘ If ye have exercised yourselves in 
a manner suitable to the dignity of the Olympic 
Games, and are conscious of having done no action 
that betrays a slothful, cowardly, and illiberal dis- 
position, proceed boldly. If not ; depart, all ye 
that are so minded.’ 

But notwithstanding this permission to depart, 
there is an instance of a pancratiast, one Serapion, 
of Alexandria, who in the 201st Olympiad was 
punished for running away the day before the bat- 
tle was to have come on ; he was afraid, it seems, of 
his antagonists, and fled : for which piece of coward- 
ice, he was fined by the Hellanodics ; who, to per- 
petuate the memory both of the punishment and 
the crime, out of that fine erected a statue to Jupi- 
ter. There is no other instance (says Pansanias) 
of the like offence ; but this alone is sufficient to 
demonstrate, that it was reckoned a kind of deser- 
tion in a candidate, to retire before a combat in 
which he had listed himself to engage. 

But this flight of Serapion must be supposed to 
have happened after his arrival at Olympia ; where, 
at the opening of the Games, a herald publicly pro- 
claimed the names of all the candidates, as they 
were entered in a register* kept by the Hellanodics 
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for that purpose ; together with the exact number 
of competitors in each kimi of exercise. For a 
candidate to decline the combat, after having de- 
clared himself a competitor, and in so public a 
manner, as it were, defied his antagonists, was cer- 
tainly a kind of desertion worthy of disgrace and 
punishment. 

After (and, as I imagine, immediately after) the 
herald had thus called over the candidates, who 
doubtless appeared and answered to their names, 
they were obliged to undergo an examination of 
another kind, consisting of the following interro- 
gatories : * l. Were they freemen? 2. fVere they 
Grecians? 3. Were their characters clear from all 
infamous and immoral stains ?’ 

That the candidates for the Olympic crown were 
to .be freemen, is sufficiently evident from a pas- 
sage in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 8 ; who, as a 
rhetorician, laying down rules for haranguing them 
before they entered into the stadium , among other 
topics, which he there recommends as proper 
on that occasion to be insisted upon, advises tire 
orator to remind them of their being free : a con- 
sideration (says he) that ought to preserve those 
who value themselves upon that title from incur- 
ring, by the commission of any base or unworthy 
action, the punishments due only to slaves. By 
punishments, in this piace, is meant (besides fines, 
exclusion from the Games, <Sec.) the bodily correc- 
tion that was inflicted by order of the Hellanodics 9 
upon those who were guilty of an irregularity, of 
any fraudulent or corrupt practices ; which, as they 

8 In Protreptico Athlet. 

9 See Fab. Agon. lib. i. c. iy. 
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are the genuine product of mean and servile minds, 
ought therefore to be repressed by servile punish- 
ments. 

The story of Alexander, the son of Amyntas, 
king of Macedon, as it is related by Herodotus t0 , 
may serve to show that none but Grecians were 
admitted to contend in the Olympic Games. 

Alexander, being ambitious of obtaining the 
Olympic crown, entered himself a candidate among 
those who aimed at winning that honour in the 
foot-race : but was objected to by his antagonists 
as being a Macedonian, and told, that barbarians 
were not admitted to contend in those Games. 
Alexander thought fit to clear himself of this ob- 
jection ; and showed, that although he was prince 
of Macedon, he was descended of a family that came 
originally from Argos. The Hellanodics allowed 
of his pretensions, and received him as a compe- 
titor for tire Olympic crown, which nevertheless he 
did not obtain. 

Upon this point of the extraction of the candi- 
dates, the Eleans were so scrupulous as to admit 
none who could not declare his father and his mo- 
ther, and show that there was no bastardy or adul- 
tery in his lineage. For this piece of intelligence 
we are indebted to Themistins ", who instances in 
the case of one Philammon ; upon whose extrac- 
tion some doubts arising, he was not suffered to 
engage, till one Aristotle vouched for lum, and 
adopted him for his son. 

Hence, in all probability, was derived that law 

IO Lib. v. 

'* See Faber** /tgnn. lib. iii. c. 17- Themist. Orat. p. C4Q. 
F.flii. Ilardouin. 
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by which the candidates were required to enter, 
together with their own names, those of their fathers 
and their countries ; though, with regard to the lat- 
ter, they were sometimes permitted to adopt a 
country, and style themselves of kingdoms or cities 
different from those where they were born ; as may 
be proved by many instances, particularly in Pau- 
sanias and Pindar ,2 . Are we to conclude, from 
what is said above of Aristotle’s adopting Philani- 
mon for his son, that an adopted father also would 
sometimes serve the turn instead of a natural fa- 
ther, and pass muster in like manner with the Hei- 
lanodics ? 

We, find the first and last of the three above- 
mentioned articles inserted in the proclamation 
made by the herald, when the candidates passed in 
review along the stadium, which was performed in 
the following manner : 

A herald lJ , after having proclaimed silence, laid 
his hand upon the head of the candidate, and lead- 
ing him in that manner along the stadium, demand- 
ed, with a loud voice, of all the assembly, * la 
there any one, who can accuse this man of any 
crime ? Is he a robber or a slave ? Or wicked and 
depraved, in his life and morals ?’ And, probably, 
it was in answer to such a challenge as this, and 
npon a like occasion, that Themistocles stood up, 
and objected to Hiero, king of Syracuse, as a 
tyrant. For Plutarch 14 (after Theophrastus) re- 
lates, that Hiero having sent his horses to Olym- 
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pia, in order to contend for the equestrian crown, 
and having prepared for their reception a magnifi- 
cent pavilion, Themistoclos stood up, and in a 
speech told the Grecians, that they ought to pull 
down the tyrant s pavilion, and not suffer his horses 
to contend. As there is no particular crime laid 
to the charge of Hiero, and no objection raised 
against him as a foreigner or barbarian, the whole 
of the accusation brought against this monarch by 
Themistocles, seems to consist in the word t vjdtntf 
(tyrant), which, among the Grecians, signified a 
man, that either usurped, or possessed by means of 
the usurpation of his predecessors, a monarchical or 
sovereign authority, in prejudice to the liberties of 
the people, though lie afterwards exercised that au- 
thority with justice and virtue. This was the case of 
Pisistratus, of Gelo, and his brother Hiero, accord- 
ing to Plutarch 15 j the last of whom, as we see, could 
not, however, escape the censure of Themistocles. 
The genius of the Greeks was turned entirely to 
democracies ; wherefore it is no wonder, that in a 
Grecian assembly the name of tyrant should be 
heard with indignation ; or that Themistocles should 
think a man, who had enslaved his country, crimi- 
nal enough to be excluded those Games, in which 
liberty was so much countenanced, that no slave 
yvas admitted to contend in them. It looks, indeed, 
as if by slaves in this case no other could be meant 
than menial slaves, such as were bought and sold, 
the property of their masters, and the scorn of 
human kind : to degrade a tyrant to a level with 
such as these, and to deny him the privileges of a 

IS De hi* qui. 
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freeman, was a piece' of retaliation worthy the jus- 
tice of an Hellauodic, and the spirit of Theraisto- 
cles the deliverer of Greece. It appears, however, 
that, notwithtsauding this popular objection to his 
character, Hiero was admitted to contend in the 
Olympic Games ; in which he obtained two victo- 
ries, one in the horse-races in the 73d Olympiad, 
upon which occasion Pindar wrote his first Olym- 
pic Ode l6 ,and the other in the chariot-races, in the 
78th ; soon after which he died. In the 75th Olym- 
piad happened the expedition of Xerxes ; from which 
terrible attack upon her liberties, Greece was res- 
cued chiefly by the wisdom and valour of Theniis- 
todes 17 . In the 76th Olympiad, the next after the 
battles of Artemisium and Salamis, 'l kemistocles 
going to the Olympic Games, drew for a whole 
day together, says Plutarch, the attention of the 
spectators from the combatants upon himself ; was 
gazed at by all the Greeks with veneration, and by 
them pointed out to strangers with loud expressions 
of their wonder and applause : insomuch that The- 
mistocles himself acknowledged, he that day reap- 
ed the fruits of all the labours he had undergone 
for Greece. It was then, perhaps, that this asser- 
tor of the liberties of Greece ,8 , whose heart was 
not a little subject to vanity, the last infirmity of 
noble minds, (to use an expression of Milton) proud 
of his victories over one tyrant, thought fit to de- 
clare himself an enemy to all, by this opposition 
to Hiero ; under which if Hiero did not sink, it 
was owing, in all likelihood, to the services that he 
• 

,6 See schol. ad prim. Olymp. Od. 

*7 Plat, in Tbemittocla. 18 Ibid, 
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and his family 19 had lately done to Greece, in de- 
feating the Carthaginians, who were leagued with 
Xerxes in the safne cause : an action that Pindar 
seems to think not inferior to the victories of Sala- 
mis and Platea : if so, might there not have been 
a little tincture of envy and jealousy, as well as 
vanity, in this zeal of Themistocles against tyrants? 

The candidates, having passed with honour 
through this public inquiry into their lives and 
characters, were led to the altar of Jupiter, sur- 
named Horcius 10 , from his presiding over oaths. 
The statue of Jupiter Horcius was placed in the 
senate house of the Eleaus, and was formed to 
strike terror into wicked men, says Pausanias, 
more than any other statues of that deity; for in 
this he was represented as armed with thunder in 
both hands, and, as if that was not a sufficient in- 
tiniation of the wrath of Jupiter against those who 
should forswear themselves, at his feet there was a 
plate of brass, containing terrible denunciations 
against the perjured. Before this statue were all 
the candidates, together with their parents, their 
brethren, and the masters of the gymnasium, sworn 
upon the limbs of a boar, that was slain and cut up 

*9 See the first Pythian Ofle of Pindar. 

20 Pans. lib. v. c. 24. Horcins, derived from horcos, an 
oath. The Romans seem to have translated the Greek wont 
Ilorcidsby fldius,to which joiuingthe old word Dius, signifying 
Jupiter, and the particle vie, borrowed from the Greek rna, 
and used by them in other words, as mehercle, mecastor, they 
formed the word media* tiding ; about which, it seems, there 
have been great disputes among the learned. Though I cannot 
help thinking, they may alt be ended by allowing medius fidrus 
to be no other than a translation of sin tpuov, as l have hot* 
suggested : but this conjecture I submit to oeller judgments. 

VOL. I. X. 
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for that purpose, tliat they would not be guilty of 
any fraud or indirect action, tending to a breach of 
the laws relating to the Olympic Games. The can- 
didates moreover swore, that they had for ten 
mouths together duly performed all that was re- 
quired of them, by way of preparing themselves 
to appear worthy of being admitted to contend 
for the Olympic crown. 

I cannot help taking notice, with regard to thi* 
oath, that it appears to have been very religiously 
observed: since, as the Eleans informed Pausa-^ 
nias the first instance of any indirect practices 
made use of by any of the candidates for obtain- 
ing the Olympic crown, was in the 98th Olympiad, 
almost four hundred years after the restitution of 
those Games by Iphitus j from which time to the 
226th Olympiad, above five hundred years more, 
only five instances of the like iniquity are produced 
by the same author. The leader of this opprobrious 
band is one Eupolns, a Thessalian, who bribed at 
one time no less than three of his antagonists, to 
yield him the victory in the castus. The fraud and 
collusion was discovered, and the corrupter and 
corrupted punished equally by fines ; with the 
money arising out of which were erected six statues 
of Jupiter : upon one of these was an inscription 
in verse, declaring that the Olympic crown was to 
be obtained by activity and strength, and not by 
bribery and corruption. Upon another it was set 
ford), that this statue was erected by the piety of 
the Eleans, to the honour of that deity, and to de- 
ter all men for the future from transgressing the 

31 Lib. v. c. 21. 
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laws of the Olympic Games. All the other offend- 
ers, whose crime was of the same nature, were 
punished in the same manner; and their infamy 
was in the same manner perpetuated by statues and 
inscriptions. The apprehensions of a like dis- 
honour, and the dread, perhaps, of a divinity, who 
was represented as arming himself with double 
terrors for the punishment of the perjured, was 
undoubtedly the reason that this oath was so long 
and so generally kept by all who took it. 

From the altar of Jupiter Horcius the candidates 
were conducted to the stadium by their parents, 
their countrymen, and the masters of the gymna - 
sium ; some of whom tailed not to encourage 
them to the combat in an exhortatory speech ; for 
the composing of which Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
has laid down several precepts, as has been already 
mentioned. 

In the stadium they wtire left entirely to them- 
selves, to stand or fall by their own merit ; except- 
ing that the hopes, and fears, and transports of their 
relations and friends, who could not help sympa- 
thizing with them in the several turns and accidents 
of the combat, were allowed to break out now 
and then into expressions either of exhortation or 
applause. And whoever lost the crown, had at 
least the consolation of having been thought worthy 
to contend for it. And indeed, considering the 
long and painful discipline they were obliged to 
undergo, and the qualifications required of them 
previously to their being received as candidates 
for the Olympic olive, we may very justly apply to 

2i Faber’s Agon. 
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them what Achelous in Ovid says, to palliate the 
disgrace of his having been vanquished by Her- 
cules : 

' Non t am ■ 

Ttnye fuit vinci qiuhn contcndis.se decorum. 

* The honour of having contended for the victory, 
abundantly outweighed the disgrace of losing it.’ 

In speaking of those, who were admitted to con- 
tend in the Olympic Games, I must not forget to 
mention, that boys were allowed to be of that 
number. This, it seems, was an innovation 2 \ 
there being no precedent lor any such custom in 
the old Games before Iphitus ; and was introduced 
by the mere authority of the Eleans, in the 37th 
Olympiad. Kunning and wrestling were at first 
the only two exercises in which boys were suffered 
to dispute the prize with each other ; but in the 
forty-first Olympiad they were admitted to the 
combat of the caestus, and in the hundred and forty- 
fifth to that of the pancratiam ; as they had been 
likewise to those of the pentathlon, in the 38th 
Olympiad, in which exercise, Eutelidas the Spartan 
obtained the crown. Exit the Eleans came to a re- 
solution that very Olympiad, not to allow boys for 
the future to contend in the pentathlon ; which pro- 
bably w as looked upon as too robust and too labo- 
rious for so tender an age. Pans. lib. v. c. y. In 
the gymnastic exercises the boys, as was most rea- 
sonable, contended with each other in classes, dis- 
tinct and separate from the men. 

That they contended also in the horse-races, is 
evident from what Pausanias 24 says of .Esypus, the 

P«u*. lib. v. c. & . - J 4 Lib. vi. c. 2. 
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son of Timon, of whom there was an equestrian 
statue at Olympia, in memory of his having, while 
yet a boy, obtained a victory in the race of riding- 
horses. 

I have already observed, that the competitors for 
the equestrian crowns were allowed to contend by 
proxy ; to which I must add, that it was customary 
likewise for a man to hire or borrow a chariot and 
horses for that occasion; or, which amounted to 
the same thing, to prevail with a friend, who per- 
haps had more chariots or more horses than one 
to run at the same time, to enter his name as mas- 
ter of one of them; or to resign, perhaps, the 
honour of a victory in his favour, as was twice done 
by Cimon, the father of Miltiades, according to 
Herodotus Under the favour, therefore, of 
some or other of these indulgences, which were 
peculiar to the equestrian exercises, a way was 
opened for boys also to obtain the equestrian 
crowns ; even supposing they were not of age or 
strength sufficient to contend for them in person ; 
or wealthy or independent enough to have a chariot 
or horses of their own. 

I have mentioned age, which undoubtedly was 
a qualification necessary to be considered in these 
young candidates for glory ; especially upon their 
admission to contend in any of the gymnastic com- 
bats. But I must acknowledge at the same time, 
that I have not as yet been able to discover, what 
age was requisite for their reception into the class 
of boys, nor at what age they were esteemed men, 
and consequently excluded from contending in that 

25 Erato, c. 103. 
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class. We read, indeed, in Pausanias 56 , of one 
Damiscus, who obtained a victory in the foot-race 
at twelve years of age : and the French translator 27 
of that author says, that boys were admitted from 
the age of twelve or thirteen years to that of seven- 
teen years, to contend in the gymnastic combat : 
that under twelve years of age they were reckoned 
too young, and above seventeen too old ; and con- 
sequently after that time they were ranked in the 
class of men. With the latter part of this opinion 
Faber seems also to agree; seventeen years being, 
as he says, the age at which they were reckoned 
able to bear arms. 

This opinion is indeed highly probable ; but as it 
is not supported by any authority out of ancient 
authors, I shall leave it upon the credit of those 
from whom I borrowed it ; and observe, that chil- 
dren of the same age differ so greatly from each 
other, both in strength and size, that the Hellano- 
dics seem, for that very reason, to have been left 
entirely at liberty to admit or to reject such as 
should, upon examination, appear to be either an 
under-match or an over-match for the rest of their 
antagonists. That this was the case may be infer- 
red, as well from a passage of Plutarch, iu the life 
of Agesilaus, which I shall produce presently, as 
from the oath taken before the statue of Jupiter 
Horcius, by such of tire Helianodics as were ap- 
pointed to examine the boys who offered them- 
selves as candidates for the Olympic olive 28 ; the 
tenor of which oath was, ‘ That they had, without 

26 Eliac. lib. ii. c. 2. 

*7 See his note. Pans. Eliac. lib. ii. c. 1. 

28 Paul. lib. v. 0. 24. 
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either present or reward, proceeded in that exami- 
nation, and determined according to the strictest 
equity; and that they promised further, never to 
divulge the motives that had induced them to ad- 
mit some and reject others.’ From this oath, and 
particularly from the second clause of it, as well 
as from the practice of swearing the Hellauodics 
upon this occasion, it is evident they were to judge 
discretionally, and according to their consciences, 
not of the age only of those young candidates, 
.which was a matter of fact easily and certainly to 
be known, by inquiring either of themselves or 
of their friends and relations, and countrymen, 
jsome of whom always accompanied them to Olym- 
pia, but of those other matters already mentioned, 
for which no certain rule or measure could be pre- 
scribed ; and which, for that reason, must be sub- 
mitted to the cognizance and determination of dis- 
cretion and opinion only. These several particu- 
lars are further proved from the passage of Plutarch 
above-mentioned, wherein he relates, that the son 
of Pharnabazus, a Persian satrap, having contract- 
ed a friendship with Agesilaus, king of Sparta, ap- 
plied to him one day in behalf of an Athenian 
boy * 9 , of whom he was very fond, and who having 
qualified himself for the stadium , or simple foot- 
race, intended to offer himself as a candidate for 
4he Olympic crown in the class of boys ; but as he 
was very robust and tall, there was great danger of 
his being rejected upon that account. But Agesi- 

*9 — — — aQXfilu nratio; 1% ’A&jvwy, l7T« is (/.eyas wy 
xal <rxX>jjof oKu(*Hiwrn huv&vvivtrsr ixxoiQntai, &c. See also 
the 4th Book of Xenophon’s Greek History, where this story 
is related. And from thence, 1 suppose, Plutarch took it. 
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laus, willing to gratify the young Persian in this 
particular, made use of all his interest with the 
Hellanodics ; and, after a great deal of difficulty, 
obtained his desire. 

I cannot finish this account of the candidates 
without taking proper notice of the ladies, who 
were not ashamed to be reckoned in that number. 
It was a great while, indeed, before they thought 
of rivalling the men in their pretensions to a crown, 
for which, by a kind of Salic law, their sex seemed 
to be entirely excluded ; for they were not so much 
as allowed to be spectators of these contests for 
glory : and no less a punishment 30 than that of be- 
ing cast headlong down the precipices of Mount 
Typteus, was threatened to be inflicted upon every 
woman that was discovered assisting at the Olym- 
pic Gaines, or even known to have passed over the 
river Alpheus during that solemnity. Pausanias, 
who helps us to this particular, informs us at the 
same time, that no woman was ever taken offend- 
ing against this law, excepting one named Callipa- 
teira 3 ', or Pherenice, whose husband being dead, 
she disguised herself in the habit of a master of the 
gymnasium, in order to attend upon her son Pisi- 
dorus, whom under th$t character she conducted 
into the Olympic stadium But Pisidorus coming 
off with conquest, the lilother, who could not con- 

8° Pans. lib. v. c. 6. 

3* This matron was so famous as to have had several names: 
see Kuhnius’s note upon this passage of Paus. and the Scholium 
Bpoii the title of the 7<h Olymp. Ode of Pindar, where she it 
called Ariatopateira, and the story of her differently told. She 
was the daughter of Diagoras, the famous athlete, to whom 
that Ode is inscribed. 
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tain her transport at the victory of her son, was by 
some accident discovered, and thereby rendered 
liable to the dreadful penalty above mentioned. 
The Hellanodics, however, out of respect to her 
father, her brothers, and her son, all of whom had 
been honoured with the Olympic crown, exempted 
her from punishment; but ordered, that all tlve 
masters of the gymnasium , who assisted at those 
Games, should, for the future, appear naked ; as 
were all the gymnastic candidates ; which was 
without doubt the true reason of this law’s being 
at first made, as well as one of the principal causes 
of its having been ever religiously observed. And 
yet we find in the same Pausanias 32 , that the priest- 
ess of Ceres, and even virgins, (those undoubtedly 
belonging to that goddess, and those only) were 
allowed to be spectators of these Games ; and were 
seated for that purpose upon an altar of white mar- 
ble, that was erected on one side of the stadium, 
opposite to the seat of the Hellanodics. J must 
own, with Mons. Kolliu JJ , that l cannot account 
for so extraordinary a proceeding ; but I can by no 
means, like liim, call the truth of this fact in ques- 
tion ; which is related in very express terms by 
Pausanias, and with circumstances that corrobo- 
rate Ids evidence : and is further confirmed by the 
testimony of Suetonius, in the life of Nero 3< ; who 
says, that emperor invited the vestal virgins to see 
the combats of the athletes, because at Olympia 
the like privilege was allowed to the priestesses 
of Ceres. All we can say of this matter is, that it 


J 1 Eliac. ii. c. 20. Fab. Agon. lib. i. c. y. 

U Hist, Anc. vol. v. p. 51. In Nero. c. xii. 
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appears 3S to have been an honour granted, among 
many others, to the priestesses of this goddess in 
particular; whose temple 36 was adjoining to the 
stadium 31 , and from some circumstances of whose 
worship 58 , which was very full of symbols, and 
mysteries, and secrets, that no one was permitted 
to divulge, this custom was in all probability deriv- 
ed : so much at least seems to be intimated by the 
gltar of white marble, upon which these priestesses 
and virgins were seated, of whose sanctity and 
purity it seems at the same time to have been no 
improper emblem. 

To recompense the women for their being ex- 
ploded from the Olympic Games 39 , they also cele- 
brated a festival of their own, instituted, as it is 
said, in honour of Olympian Juno, by Hippodamia, 
the wife of Pelops. In this festival the virgins, 
distributed into three classes, according to their 
different ages, contended in the foot-race : from 
which agreeable spectacle, I am willing to hope, 
for the sake of both sexes, that the men were not 
.excluded ; neither could the same reason be pre- 
tended in the present case, as in the former. These 
female racers were dressed, and (if one may be 
^allowed to give one’s opinion upon a matter every 

35 Paus. nbi. sup. 3* Paus. lib. 5. c. 21. 

37 May not another reason for this extraordinary privilege 
granted to the priestess of Ceres be drawn from the situation of 
her temple, which overlooked the stadium ; and from which, 
perhaps, it was not lawful for the priestess to depart ? and may 
we not suppose that this privilege, though granted out of a reli. 
gious veneration to the goddess, was never made use of by the 
priestess, or the virgins belonging to her ? 

3 8 See Spanheim and the other commentators on Callim* 

Jfymn to Ceres. 39 Paus. lib. v. c. 15. 
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way so remote from these modern times, they were 
dressed in a very becoming habit j for their hair, 
according to Pausanias, was loose and flowing, 
their mantle let down a little below the knee, and 
their right-shoulder naked as low as to the breast. 
The races were performed in the Olympic stadium ; 
but, out of regard to the debility of the tender 
racers, the course was shortened about a sixth 
part. The conqueress received for her reward an 
olive crown, and a certain portion of the heifer 
that was upon this occasion sacrificed to Juno. 
But the most agreeable part of their recompense, 
was the liberty granted to the victorious virgin of 
having her picture drawn, and hung up in the tem- 
ple as a memorial, at the same time, both of her 
beauty and her glory. And I question not but 
they were as careful to have the painter ready upon 
these occasions, as the conquerors of the other sex 
were to have their statuaries and poets. 

What pity is it, that instead of a picture of one 
of these fair conqueresses, nothing should now re- 
main to us but the name of her w ho obtained the 
first victory! This was Chloris, the youngest 
daughter of Amphion, a lady whose beauty is cele- 
brated by Homer 40 . 

The direction 41 of this festival, and the office of 
presiding at these Games, was lodged in sixteen 
matrons, elected for that purpose, two out of each 
of the eight tribes of the Eleans. These sixteen 
matrons, who had also a like number of women to 
assist them in ordering the Games, composed two 
choirs, one named the chorus of Physcoa, and the 

40 Odyti. A. v#r. 280. 4' Pirn. lib. ▼. c. J3. 
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other of Hippodamia ; but whether they employed 
their voices in singing the praises of the goddess, 
or of the victorious virgius, or both, is not said ; 
though a less important part of their office is men- 
tioned, namely, the care of weaving a veil, which 
was spread over the image of Juno upon her 
festival. 

But to return from this short digression : not- 
withstanding the women, by the institution of these 
Games consecrated to Juno, seem to have been set 
upon a pretty equal footing with the men, yet the 
vanity of the latter, in over-valuing themselves 
upon tbeir victories, brought the women into their 
lists. And very fortunate was it for the men, that 
these dangerous rivals were, by the above-mention- 
ed law, excluded from contending in person ; and 
* necessitated of course to limit their ambition to 
the obtaining the equestrian crowns only ; for 
v which alone it was allowable to contend by proxy. 
The law by which women were forbidden to be 
present at the Olympic Games, and the liberty 
granted the equestrian candidates, which I have 
just now mentioned, have already been so clearly 
and so fully stated, that I need not enter into the 
question, whether Cynisca, and the other ladies of 
Macedonia, who afterwards followed her example, 
were present at the Olympic Games, any further, 
than to say that Faber 42 is of opinion, that Cynisca 
was in person at Olympia, though neither she nor 
any of the female candidates drove their own cha- 
riots ; which opinion he grounds upon the words of 
Plutarch 4J , which indeed seem to imply as much. 

4 J Agon. lib. i. c. 26. 

4? Sep Pint, in Agesi* * t Lacon, Apoph. et Ztno. in Age>i. 
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Bat if tlie words of Plutarch are to be taken strictly 
according to the letter, they imply, that Cynisca 
was not only present at the Olympic Games, but 
that she drove her own chariot; which is contrary 
to what Faber himself allows, and to the testimony 
of her own monument of this victory 44 : which 
consisted of the statues of her four horses in brass, 
a little less than the life, her chariot and her chario- 
teer, and her own picture drawn by Apelles. Be- 
sides, as her being present was not at ail necessary, 
there Was no occasion for the Hellanodics to dis- 
pense in her favour with the observation of a law, 
which in all other cases was to be obeyed under 
the penalty of death. She had reason to be con- 
tented, one would think, w ith being admitted to 
contend for a crown ; the value of which she had 
been most maliciously prevailed upon to bring into 
discredit, by showing from her own example, that 
the women might as well pretend to that honour as 
the men. Such at least was the intention of her 
brother Agesilaus, who persuaded her for that rea- 
son to make the experiment. But he seems to have 
been disappointed in the event. The Olympic 
crown kept np its value ; and instead of being de- 
preciated by the competition of a woman, gave 
such a lustre to Cynisca, that the several arts of 
poetiy, painting, architecture, and statuary, were 
all employed by herself or her countrymen, to de- 
liver down to posterity the memory of her glory. 

* 

4 + Pan*, lib. v». c. 1. *t lib. v. «. 12. 
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SECTION XVI . 

OF THE OLYMPIC CROWN, AND OTHER. HONOURS 
AND RliWAHDS CONFERRED UPON THE CON- 
QUERORS. 

The first reward bestowed upon the conquerors? 
and the pledge of many consequent honours, pri- 
vileges, and immunities, (all which I purpose to 
treat of in this section) was a chaplet or crown, 
composed of the branches of a wild olive. 

To enhance the value of these olive chaplets, 
and render them in some degree worthy of those 
Games, which, by way of eminence, were styled 
Holy, the Eleans pretended that the tree, from 
whence they were always taken, was originally 
brought to Olympia by Hercules ', from the coun- 
try of the Hyperboreans; a people, whose situa- 
tion no geographer, either ancient or modern, has 
yet been able to determine. Pindar gives the ho- 
nour of this exploit to Hercules, the son of Ale- 
inena, though, as we learn from Pausanias, it was 
by others ascribed to the Idaean Hercules, who was 
earlier by some generations. 

But as there were many plants of the same kind 
growing in the altis of Olympian Jupiter, several 
of which might equally pretend to the same ve- 
nerable original, to obviate all doubts and scruples 
relating to the sacred olive, that might arise either 
from the above consideration, or from the long in- 

* Pindar’s Olymp. Ode 3. See the note there. 
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teival which had passed between the time m- 
tvhich these heroes flourished, and tiiat in which- 
Ipiiitus re-instituted the Olympic Games; the 
Eleans further pretended, that it was indicated to 
them by the Delphic oracle. This account, though 
not taken notice of by Pausanias, or any other 
author, as I remember, is preserved to us in a* 
fragment of Phlegon, and is as follows : 1 During 
the first five Olympiads [after the restitution of 
those Games by Iphitus] no one,’ says he, ‘ was 
crowned ; but in the sixth, the people of Elis 
came to a resolution to consult the oracle about 
giving crowns to the conquerors. For this pur- 
pose they sent Iphitus, their king, to Delphi, to 
whom the god gave this answer : 

To the swift victor be no more assign’d 
The bleating offspring of the fleecy kind ; 

But from the olive, vi bich spontaneous grows 
In Pisa’s vale, a verdant crown compose; 

That olive, round whose venerable head 
Her subtle textures hath Arackne spread. 

Iphitus, upon his return to Olympia, having dis- 
covered, among the many wild olives that grew in 
the sacred grove, one which was covered with cob- 
webs, enclosed it with a wall ; and from this tree 
was a chaplet or crown taken and given to the 
conquerors. The first who was crowned was 
Daicles, of Messene, who, in the seventh Olym- 
piad, gained the victory in the stadium, or simple 
foot-race.’ 

From tliis account we also learn, that the prize 
originally bestowed upon the Olympic conqueror* 
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was a lamb. And some learned moderns have 
imagined, that in some periods of these Games, 
the crowns given to the victors were of gold. 
But, as I think they have mistaken the passages 
upon which they found their opinion, I shall pass it 
over with this observation only ; that, considering 
the number of exercises, of which in process of 
time the Olympic Games consisted, in each of 
which the victor was entitled to a prize, the 
honour of presiding at the Olympic Games must 
have been very expensive to the Eleans in that 
article alone, had these prizes been of any consi- 
derable value. And it is probable tlrat the Eleans, 
foreseeing this, might, out of good economy, be 
desirous of changing the origiual prize, a lamb, 
though of no great value, for the cheaper one of a 
crown, composed of the branches of a wild olive : 
to sanctify which alteration, and give a lustre to 
their olive chaplet, they had recourse to fables, and 
the authority of the Delphic oracle. 

With the same view they not only surrounded 
this sacred olive with a wall, and distinguished it 
by the name of Callistephanos , i. e. the tree of the 
crowns of glory ; but put it also under the pro- 
tection of certain nymphs 2 , or inferior deities ; 
whom from their office they likewise snrnamcd 
Callistephani ; and to whom they erected an altar 
near that consecrated plant. 

To excite the emulation of the competitors, by 
placing in their view the object of their ambition, 
these crowns were laid upon a tripod or table, 

* Pan*, lib. v. 
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which, daring the Games, was brought out and 
placed in the middle of the stadium , or of the 
hippodrome 3 , according as the respective exer- 
cises required. In the interval of the Games 4 
they were kept, the former in the temple of Jupi- 
ter, the latter in the temple of Juno, at Olympia. 
The tripod was of brass, and seems to have been 
entirely laid aside after the table was made, which 
was composed of gold and ivory, the workmanship 
of Colotes of Paros, a disciple of Pasiteles. 

Upon the same table were also exposed to view, 
branches of palm, which the conquerors received 
at the same time with the crowns, and carried in 
their hands, as emblems s (says Plutarch) of the 
unsuppressive vigour of their minds and bodies, 
evidenced in their getting the better of their anta- 
gonists ; and surmounting all opposition, like those 
plants, whose property it was, according to the 
opinion of the ancients, to rise and flourish under 
the greatest weights, and against all endeavours to 
bend or keep them down. 

Though the conquerors were immediately upon 
their gaining the victory entitled to the chaplet 
and the palm, yet Faber 6 conjectures, from a pas- 
sage of Chrysostome, that they who contended in 
the morning exercises, did not receive their crowns 

5 It is probable, that in the basso relievo representing the old 
hippodrome at Constantinople (a print of which is inserted in 
Wheeler’s Travels, p. IBS,) the four pillars suppot ting a kind of 
frame, were only the legs of a table serving the ose above men- 
tioned. Which Mr. Wheeler not considering, says, he could uot 
conjecture what it was for, unless only for ornament. 

4 Pans. lib. v. 5 Symp. lib. viii. Quivst. 4. 

0 Agon. lib. i. c. 30. 

VOL. I. M 
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till noon ; at which time it may also be inferred 
from the same passage, that the spectators, as well 
as the candidates, were dismissed, in order to take 
some refreshment before the afternoon exercises 
came on ; the conquerors in which were in like 
manner obliged to wait for their reward till the 
eveniug. And indeed, as every part of these 
Games was conducted with the utmost order and 
decency, it is not natural to suppose that the 
course of the exercises was interrupted, by giving 
the crown to every single conqueror as soon as he 
had obtained his victory, especially as that solem- 
nity was attended with a great deal of ceremony. 

It was performed (as far as I have been able to 
collect from several passages scattered up and 
down in ancient authors) in the following manner : 
The conquerors, being summoned by proclamation, 
marched in order to the tribunal of the Hellano- 
dics 7 , where a herald, taking the crowns of olive 
from the table 8 , placed one upon the head of each 
of the conquerors ; and giving into their hands 
branches of palm, led them in that equipage along 
the stadium, preceded by trumpets, proclaiming at 
the same time w ith a loud voice their names, the 
names of their fathers, and their countries ; anti 
specifying the particular exercise in which each of 
them had gained the victory. The form made use 
of in that proclamation seems to have been con- 
ceived in these or such-like terms ; viz. ‘ Diagoras, 
the son of Damagetus, of Rhodes, conqueror in 
the ctestus in the class of men j’ and so of the rest, 

7 .Elian. lib. lx. c. 51. 

8 Cic. Epist. a'l Luc. Plut. de sc ipso laud. 
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whether men or boys, mntatis mutandis. That in 
which the victories of Nero were published, is re- 
corded by Dio Cassius 9 , for the singularity, l sup- 
pose, of the style, as well as the eminency of the 
conqueror, and the quality /of the herald, whose 
name (as the same author informs us) was Cluvius 
Rufus, a man of consular dignity. Take it, toge- 
ther with the short but sarcastical reflection of the 
historian upon it, in the very words, as near as I 
could translate them into English 10 : ‘ Nero Ca sar 
is victorious in this Game, and imparts the honour 
of this chaplet to the Roman people, and to all the 
inhabitants of the world, his subjects.’ He styled 
himself (says Dio Cassius) Lord of the World, and 
yet turned harper, crier, and tragedian. To illus- 
trate this wonderful piece of history, I shall ob- 
serve, that this vain but mean lord of the universe, 
besides his victory in the chariot-race at Olympia 
(which I have already mentioned) obtained many 
others in the several Games of Greece ", (in all 
which he contended) as a musician, a crier, and a 
tragedian ; to which he sometimes added the fur- 
ther indecency of proclaiming, in the quality of a 
crier, his own victories ,a : and to fit himself for 
this honourable employment, he every where con- 
tended publicly with the criers or heralds, who, 
without doubt, were very careful not to outbawl 
the master of twenty legions. 

Although the Olympic crowns were all com- 
posed of the branches of the sacred olive, yet, I 

9 InNerone. 

10 Ni jwv Kcucrag vixurorft tov uywva., xcu fffnm tovIi tuJv 
Pwjuimwv lay-ov vxu ttjv totay olwuhw. 

J J Dion in N crone. Suet, in Nero. 
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imagine, they were distinguished from each other, 
either by the difference of their form, or the addi- 
tion of some emblematic ornament peculiar to the 
several exercises. The racer’s crown was different 
from the wrestler’s, and so all the rest. This I 
acknowledge to be a mere conjecture of my own ; 
founded indeed upon no positive authority of any 
writer, either ancient or modern ; but countenanced, 
as I think, by a passage of Plutarch * 3 , where, 
speaking of the different talents and fortunes of 
mankind, he advises us to be contented with our 
own, and not envy those of other men ; like the 
racers, continues he, who are not dissatisfied at 
not obtaining the wrestlers’ crowns, but triumph, 
and aretiappy in their own. These words, I con- 
fess, will bear a more general sense, and may 
mean no more than that the racers do not envy the 
wrestlers their victory. And yet I am persuaded, 
that, had there been no mark, by which these 
crowns were distinguished from each other, he 
would have expressed himself otherwise. For to 
say, in general, that the racers did not envy 
the wrestlers the Olympic crown, would not be 
strictly true, any more than to say here in Eng- 
land, that an admiral does not envy a general the 
garter, or a peerage, because those honours are 
indifferently bestowed upon both ; and may, there- 
fore, be the object of the ambition of either. But 
among the Romans it might, with great propriety 
and truth, be said, that a man, who had distin- 
guished himself in a sea engagement, and obtained 
a crown as a reward for his valour, did not envy 

‘3 De Ti anq. Anhui. 
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Lis fellow-citizen the crown which he had gained at 
a siege ; because those crowns w ere known to be 
different, and appropriated to distinct services. 
However, I shall snbmit this, with many other 
things of the like uncertain nature, to the more 
judicious reader. As to the emblematic orna- 
ments, which I mentioned above, I can produce 
but little better authority in support of this part 
of my conjecture, than of the former. Plutarch, 
in his discourse upon the face in the moon, speak- 
ing of the souls, which, after the first death here 
upon earth, and the purgatory which they undergo 
for some time in the regions between the earth and 
that planet, are translated to the moon, says, that 
as a mark of their constancy, they, like the con- 
querors, wear chaplets of (vj'Jipuv) plumes or 
wings: and Pindar, in his 14th Olymp. Ode, to 
denote the victory of Asopiclius in the foot-race, 
says, he crowned his head with the wings ('arltpoTcri) 
or plumes of the famous Gaines. The same word, 
and used in the same sense, occurs again in the 9th 
Pythian Ode. The scholiast, and all the inter- 
preters agree, that by these words, Pindar means 
the Olympic and Pythic crowns ; which, say they, 
he calls wings, because they elevate and exalt. 
But I can by no means approve of this solution, 
and think the expression too bold to be justified, 
even in that kind of poetry called Dithyrambic, 
which, by all we know of it, seems to have been 
the production of such great wits, as, according to 
Dryden, are near allied to madness. Would an 
English poet be allowed to say, that a man re- 
ceived the order of the wing, to signify that he 
w as made knight of the garter ? And yet it might 
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be justified in him as well as in Pindar, by the 
same kind of reasoning. For my part, I cannot 
help concluding, from these two passages, com- 
pared with that of Plutarch, that either the con- 
querors in general, (for the words in Plutarch are 
general) besides the chaplet peculiar to the Games, 
received another composed of wings or plumes ; 
or, that the racers’ chaplet in particular was 
adorned with plumes or wings, the proper and 
known emblems of swiftness. In support of which 
conjecture, I desire it may be observed, that the 
odes, in which Pindar uses this expression, are 
both of them inscribed to conquerors in the foot- 
race. Plutarch, in the passage above cited, speaks 
of wings as the symbols of constancy. I shall not 
inquire into the reason or propriety of this symbol, 
but observe, that a chaplet of wings, considered as 
the symbols of constancy, belonged equally (and 
were probably given) to all the conquerors, as the 
w ords of Plutarch seem to imply. 

That different degrees of merit were rewarded 
with different degrees of honour, and consequently 
with different crowns, I infer from these words of 
St. Basil 14 : ‘No president of the Games (says 
he) is so devoid of judgment, as to think a man, 
who, for want of an adversary, hath not contend- 
ed, deserves the same crow n {iauv rttyotwi ) as one 
who hath contended and overcome.’ That he w ho, 
for want of an antagonist, was proclaimed cou- 
queror, did receive a crown, is evident from the 
epigram upon Milo, (which I have produced at the 
end of a former section) and many passages in 

14 Apud Fab. Agon. lib. iii. cap. 1. 
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Pausauiaa ; and that the crown, which in that case 
he was entitled to, was different from that which he 
would have received had he contended and van- 
quished, may, I think, be fairly concluded from 
the words of St. Basil, above cited. Alcibiades 1S , 
who sent seven chariots at one time to the Olympic 
Games, gained the first, second, and fourth prizes, 
which were so many crowns of olive 16 : and these 
crowns, in all probability, differed from each other, 
as they were the rewards of different degrees of 
merit. To this let me add, that the charioteers, 
and even the horses, were rewarded with crowns, 
which can hardly be supposed to have been the 
same with those bestowed upon their masters, 
though no notice is taken by any ancient author, 
of any difference or distinction in these several 
crowns. 

Though the olive clraplet seems to have been 
the only reward which the Helianodics conferred 
upon the conquerors, yet were there many others 
no less glorious and no less pleasing recompenses 
attending their victories, as well from the spec- 
tators in general, as from their own countrymen, 
friends, and relations in particular; some of which 
they received even before they were put in posses- 
sion of the crown. Such were the acclamations 
and applauses of that numerous assembly; the 

*5 Plut. iu Alcib. Thueyd. Iso. ia Bigis. 

This will appear to any one who shall compare the frag- 
ment of the ode which Euripides composed upon this occasion, 
with what Plutarch, and Thucydides, and Isocrates, and Euri- 
pides himself, iu the same place, say of the three victories of 
Alcibiades; by which also it is plain, ibnt instead of cl; 
tXatac, it should be 
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warm congratulations of tlieir friends, and even the 
faint and extorted salutations of their maligners 
and opponents. These broke out immediately 
upon their victory, and were as lenients to their 
wounds, and cordials to their toils ; and enabled 
them to support with patience the further toil of 
waiting, perhaps many hours, for the crown ; which 
was no inconsiderable matter after a hard-fought 
battle, or long-contested victory, especially if they 
were to stand all that time in the stadium , naked 
and exposed, in that hottest season of the year, to 
the rays of the sun ; and that in a place, where the 
heat was so violent, that slaves were sometimes, 
by way of punishment, condemned to suffer it for 
a whole summer's day together. 

As they passed along the stadium, after they had 
received the crown, they were again saluted with 
the acclamations of the spectators, accompanied 
with a shower of herbs and flowers, poured on 
them from every side ; as may be collected from 
what Pausanias relates ' 7 of Diagoras the Rhodian, 
to whom Pindar 18 inscribes his seventh Olympic 
Ode ; in which he enumerates his several victories 
in almost all the Games of Greece. This venerable 
conqueror is said to have accompanied his two sons, 
Acusilaus and Damagetus, to the Olympic Games ; in 
which the young men coming off victorious, Acu- 
silaus in the ccestus, and Damagetus in the 'pan- 
cratium , took their father on their shoulders, and 
carried him as it were in triumph along the stadium , 
amid the shouts and acclamations of the specta- 

*7 Lib. vh 

i 8 See the Scholiast on the 4th Fyth. Oilepf Pindar, ver, 426. 
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tors; who poured flowers on him as ho passed, 
and hailed him happy in being the lather of such 
sons * 9 . 

It was further customary, for the friends of the 
conquerors to express their particular respect to 
them, by going up to them, accosting them, and 
presenting them with chaplets of herbs, 6cc. bind- 
ing their heads with fillets, ribbons 2C , Arc. 

The last duty performed by the conquerors at 
Olympia, was sacrificing 21 to the twelve gods, who 
were worshipped, two at one altar, as I have 
already observed, and sometimes to Olympic Ju- 
piter in particular. These sacrifices, some of them 
performed with so much magnificence as to enter- 
tain the whole multitude which were gathered to- 
gether at that solemnity; as did Alcibiades 1Z , 
Leopliron, and Empedocles 2i . But this last be- 
ing a Pythagorean, and for that reason abstaining 
from all animal food, distributed to the assembly 
an ox, composed of honey, flour, frankincense, 
myrrh, and other spices of great value. 

Others, who had less ability, or perhaps less va- 
nity, were contented to feast only their own 
friends, or probably were sometimes feasted by 
them ; and perhaps, by the Eleans themselves, 
the superiutendants of the Olympic Games. For 
so much seems to be intimated by Pausanias, who 

*9 There are some additions to this story, which I shall take 
noricfc of in another place. 

30 See Thucyd. lib. iv. snb fin. where are these words : Ilia, 

iramuy rt, xai wgocr»i{3(o»7o Zartto aShrtlfj ; the story of 
Lidias quoted in a former section; and the last-iuenlioued pas- 
sage of Pindar, 

4l Pind. Olymp. Ode 5.aud the Scholiast. 

** Athen. Deip. lib, i. « Ibid, ct Laert. in his Life. 
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says, that in the prytaneum, or town-hall of Olym- 
pia, there was a banquettiug-room set apart for 
the entertaining the Olympic conquerors. At 
these entertainments, whether public or private, 
were frequently sung by a chorus, accompanied 
with instrumental music, such odes as were com- 
posed upon that occasion, in honour of the con- 
queror. But it was not the good fortune of every 
conqueror to have a poet for his friend ; or to be 
able to pay the price of an ode, which the poets 
rated very high, according to the following story 
related by the scholiast jof Pindar * 4 . The friends 
of one Pytheas, a conqueror in the Nemean 
Games, came to Pindar, and desired him to make 
an ode upon the occasion ; but the poet demand- 
ing a large sum 25 of money for his performance, 
they replied, ‘ it was better to have a statue of 
brass erected for that money, than a copy of 
verses,’ and went their ways. But some time 
after, having changed their opinions, they returned 
to Pindar, and paid him his price : who, in allu- 
sion to the. above-mentioned transaction, begins 
his ode with setting forth, that he was no statuary, 
no maker of images that could not stir from their 
pedestals, and consequently were to be seen only 
by those who would give themselves the trouble to 
go to the place where they were erected ; but he 
could make a poem, which should Gy over the 
whole earth, and publish in every place that Py- 
theas had gained the crown in the Nemean Games, 
&c. Pindar, as was natural, gives the preference 


J 4 Nem. Ode 5. 

25 See hereafter the Note on the second Isthmian Ode of 
Pindar. 
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to his own art, poetry ; so did the friends of Py- 
theas : and Pindar's works are now, after two 
thousand years, remaining still, to prove that they 
were neither of them mistaken. 

Those conquerors, who could not attain to the 
honour of an ode on their particular victory, were 
obliged to take up with one made by Archilochus, 
iu praise of Hercules, which, as we learn from 
Piudar 16 and his scholiast, it was customary to 
sing three several times to the conquerors, tiz. in 
the stadium , as I suppose, at the time of his being 
proclaimed conqueror ; in the gymnasium, aud in 
his own country, at the solemnity of his triumphal 
entry there. Of this ode nothing has come down 
to us but the two first verses, preserved by the 
scholiast of Pindar: the three first words of 
which, viz. r n KaMrnxs, p^a-tpc, ‘ O glorious vic- 
tor, hail !’ seem, by the account which the scholiast 
gives of this ode, to have been the only ones ap- 
plicable to the Olympic conquerors, (the rest be- 
longing to Hercules) and were sometimes, per- 
haps, the only ones made use of ; especially when 
the chorus consisted of none but the friends of the 
conqueror : which, as many of these conquerors 
were not rich enough to hire a band of singers and 
musicians, must have often been the case. To 
supply the want of a musician, Archilochus framed 
a word in imitation of the sound of a harp, which 
word ( Tenella , T»j vbWcc) when there happened to 
be no musician present, the leader of the chorus 
chanted forth, and was answered by the rest of 
the chorus in the words of tiie ode, 'Q. KaKAmx?, 

Olymp. Otic 9 . 
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* O glorious victor,’ &c. at every comma, or pause, 
of which this burden was again repeated, as Pin- 
dar’s scholiast informs us, from whom I have taken 
this whole account. 

To perpetuate the glory of these victories, the 
Hellanodics entered into a public register the 
names of the conquerors; specifying, without 
doubt, the particular exercise and class, whether 
of men or boys, in which each had been victo- 
rious ; together with the number of the Olympiad. 
I have already taken notice, in another place, of 
the glorious distinction paid to the conquerors in 
the stadium, by marking the Olympiad with their 
names, and therefore shall say nothing of it here, 
but shall proceed to the last, though not the least, 
honour granted by the Hellanodics to the con- 
querors; and this was the privilege of having then- 
statues set up in the altis } or sacred grove of Ju- 
piter at Olympia. 

Though the conquerors themselves, their friends, 
and sometimes their country 2? , were at the ex- 
pense of these statues, yet were they restrained 
by the Olympic laws from indulging that too com- 
mon vanity of misrepresenting the size and stature 
of their bodies 18 , aud obliged to make their sta- 
tues no bigger than the life : in examining of which 
(says Lucian) the Hellanodics were more exact 
than iu examining the candidates themselves. And 
if they found any in this particular offending 
against the truth, they punished them very pro- 
perly with throwing down their statues. 

Cornelius Nepos, in his life of Chabrias, says, 

3 7 Pang. lib. vk SB Lucian. Imag. 
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that in imitation of that general, who had caused 
his statue to be made in a peculiar attitude, ex- 
pressing a particular position of the body, by the 
invention and use of which he and his army had ob- 
tained a considerable victory, it became customary 
with the conquerors in the Games, &c. to repre- 
sent in their statues the attitudes, habits, &c. in 
which they had gained the crown. 

Thus, for instance, the statue of Damaretus 
who was the first that obtained the victory in the 
race of armed men, is described by Pausanias with 
a shield, a helmet, and buskins, the proper equi- 
page of those who contended in that exercise : 
and that of Ladas (an eminent racer) made by 
Myron, as eminent a statuary, was formed in tire 
very action of running ; and seems, according to 
the account given of it in a very beautiful Greek 
epigram 3 °, to have expressed not the attitude of 
the body only, but that of the mind also, (if I may 
so speak) the hopes, the expectation, the assurance 
of the victory, in so lively a manner, that it is go- 
ing this moment, cries the poet, to leap from its 
pedestal, and seize the crown. 

But the conquerors were not contented to con- 
secrate themselves only in this manner to Fame 
and Jnpiter ; they sometimes set up the statues of 
their charioteers, and even of their horses, as may 
be seen in Pausanias 31 ; and sometimes they dedi- 
cated the very chariots themselves in which they 
had gained the victory : an instance of which I 
have quoted in a former section, from Pindar’s 
fifth Pyth. Ode. 

Pans. lib. vi. 30 Anthol. lib. iv, 31 Lib. vi. 
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It is plain, however, from a passage in Philo- 
stratus, cited by Fab. Agon. (lib. iii. c. 12.) that 
this privilege of a statue was not granted to those 
conquerors, who were of mean occupations, or had 
exercised any handicraft trade. 

In the sixth book of Pausanias may be seen a 
large list of statues erected in the altis of Olym- 
pian Jupiter, in honour of those conquerors, who 
had distinguished themselves, either by the num- 
ber or the singularity of the victories. A list, 
though too large to be inserted, yet proper to be 
mentioned in this dissertation, as tending not only 
to confirm what has been said relating to the sta- 
tues of the Olympic conquerors, but also to give 
the reader an idea of the magnificence of Olym- 
pia ; where, besides the numerous temples, altars, 
and images of gods, there was to be seen, even in 
the times of Pausanias, an almost incredible quan- 
tity of statues of men, boys, horses, &c. many 
of them made by those great artists, whom no one 
since hath ever pretended to excel. 

We must now take our leave of Olympia, and 
pass with the conquerors to their several countries, 
where w e shall find still more honours, more ad- 
vantageous privileges, and more substantial rewards, 
conferred upon them. 

The public honours paid to them upon their re- 
turning into their own countries were very extra- 
ordinary ; and such as not only equalled the glory, 
but resembled also the pomp of a Roman triumph, 
which I doubt not indeed was originally derived 
from the splendid entries of these sacred con- 
querors into tlieir own cities. 
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In the account J2 which Xiphiline, the abridger 
of Dio Cassius, hath written of the triumphal 
entry of Nero into Rome, after his victories in 
Greece, are contained most of the particulars of 
this ceremony. I shall, therefore, give a transla- 
tion of the whole passage, adding to it such fur- 
ther circumstances as I find mentioned in other 
authors. 

‘ When, therefore, he (Nero) made hfs public 
entry into Rome, part of the walls was thrown 
down, and a large breach was made in the gates, 
upon an information given him by some people, 
that it was customary to have both those things 
done for such who had obtained the crown in the 
sacred Games. The march was begun by those 
who carried the several crowns which the emperor 
had gained. These were followed by others, who 
bore upon the tops of spears little tablets, wherein 
were specified the Games, the particular contest, 
against what antagonists, by what pieces of music, 
and in what plays he had come off victorious ; 
to each of which was added, that Nero Ca;sar was 
the first Roman, from the beginning of the world, 
who had been proclaimed victor in this coutest. 
Afterwards came the emperor himself, in a 
triumphal chariot (the very same which Augustus 
had made use of in his triumplis for the many glo- 
rious victories he had gained) in a robe of pur- 
ple 34 , embroidered with stars of gold, crowned 
with the Olympic olive, and holding the Pythian 
laurel in his hand, and with him rode the harper 

,i * - ^-vy 

s* Dio. Ca*s. in Nero. 53 Suet, in Nero. 31 Ibid. 
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Diodorus. In this manner, attended by the sol- 
diers, the Roman knights, and the senate, he pro- 
ceeded through the Circus 3S , (an arch of which he 
had caused to be demolished) and the Forum up to 
the Capitol ; and from thence to the palace 36 , and 
• the temple of Apollo : the whole city in the mean- 
time lightiug up lamps or torches, wearing crowns 
and ribbons, and burning incense 37 ; while all the 
multitude, and the senators in particular, cried 
out, “ Oua 3S , Olympic conqueror! Oua, Pythian 
conqueror! Augustus! Augustus! to Nero Her- 
cules ! to Nero Apollo ! how singular 39 in thy 
glory ! the only one who hath passed through 
the whole circle of Games, and come off victorious 
in them all ! the only one from the beginning of 
the world ! Augustus, Augustus ! O voice divine 40 ! 
happy are they that hear thee !” In many places 
as he passed along there were victims slain : the 
streets were several times strewed with saffron 4 * ; 
and hirds, ribbons, and confections, were cast into 
them. After these things he appointed chariot- 
races in the Circus, whither he brought all the 
crowns that he had gained 44 , and placed them 

sj Suet, in Nero. so ibid. 87 Ibid. 

** So it is in theoriginal, a word of exclamation, importing, as 
it appears from this passage, the same as huzza in English. 

-'9 The word in the original is Ihpio$ovix>i;, which cannot be 
rendered into English hut by a periphrasis. 

40 Alluding to the victory he obtained in the musical and 
poetical, contests in the Pythian Games. 

4' Suet, in Nero. Ingestajqne A Yes, Lemnisci et Bellaria. 

4* Dio Cass, in Nero. 
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round the Egyptian obelisk. These were in num- 
ber one thousand eight hundred and eight.’ 

That it may not be imagined that the greatest 
part of the circumstances attending this magni- 
ficent procession were peculiar to Nero, as em- 
peror of the world, I shall make it appear, from 
several instances, that Nero was in all probability 
governed, as to the ceremonial of this triumphal 
entry, by what was done on the like occasions by 
his brother conquerors of Greece. He surpassed 
them undoubtedly in splendour and magnificence. 
He had the wealth of the Roman empire, the 
triumphal chariot of Augustus, the praetorian bands 
the knights and senators of Rome, for his at- 
tendants ; and the metropolis of all the world for 
the theatre of his pomp. 

That it was customary for the sacred conqueror* 
* to make their entry through a breach in the walls, 
is evident not only from the above cited passage 
of Dio Cass, but from another in the Symposiacs 
of Plutarch « 3 , where a reason is assigned for that 
custom, viz. ‘ That a city which is inhabited by 
men, who are able to fight and conquer, hath little 
occasion for walls.’ 

Vitruvius informs ns ", that the conquerors in 
the sacred Games, viz. the Olympic, Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Nemean, were accustomed to make 
their entries in chariots drawn by four horses ; 
and Diodorus Sic. 4S , speaking of Exsenetus of 
Agrigen turn, who, in the 92d Olympiad, came off 
victorious in the Olympic Games, says, he entered 
Agrigentum in a chariot drawn by four horses, at- 


o See alio Suet. i» Nero. 
VOL, I. 


" Lib. is, init. 


4 * Lib. wii. 
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tended by a great multitude of his fellow-citizens ; 
among whom were three hundred, mounted in so 
many chariots, drawn each by a pair of white 
horses. 

That the Olympic conquerors wore embroidered 
garments, may be collected from a passage in 
Lucian 46 ; though it is not so clear what colour 
the ground of those garments was of. Faber 47 
thinks they were at first of one colour, either white 
or purple, and that they were not worked or em- 
broidered till about the time of Lucian. But as 
Nero, hi the cavalcade above described, seems to 
have been governed in every particular by the 
practice of the Greeks on the like occasion, and as 
we find him dressed in a purple or scarlet robe, 
embroidered with stars of gold, we may very 
fairly conclude, that a purple or scarlet robe em- 
broidered, though perhaps not in the same pat- 
tern, nor with so rich materials, was the triumphal 
habit of an Olympic conqueror, before the times 
of Lucian. 

Though the degree of servility and adulation, to 
which the Romans were at this time arrived, may 
be supposed to have carried them to some excess 
in the honours paid by the whole city of Rome to 
Nero at his triumphal entry ; such as burning in- 
cense, slaying victims, strewing the streets with 
saffron, &c. as he passed along; honours which 
might w ell be thought due to him, whom the sena- 
tors in their acclamations dignified, and as it were 
deified, by the titles of Hercules and Apollo ; and 
•f which I cannot find any instances among the 


i .11 Vita Deiuonac. 47 Ajon. lib. ii. c. 12. 
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Greeks : yet the custom of carrying lighted lamps, 
or torches, before the sacred conquerors, is men- 
tioned by Chrysostome 4B ; and that of the whole 
city's wearing crowns and ribbons, is shown by 
Paschalius 49 to have obtained universally, among 
the Greeks in particular, upon all occasions of 
public festivity, among which are to be reckoned 
these triumphal entries of the sacred conquerors. 
In the same author likewise we may learn, that it 
w as usual to cast upon the conqueror, as he passed 
along, herbs, leaves, flowers, chaplets, and ribbons 
or fillets (-Taiy/a,); which two last, tiz. chaplets and 
ribbons, were sometimes presented to them on 
these occasions by their private aud particular 
friends. 

We have seen above, that Nero's cavalcade pro- 
ceeded first to the Capitol, and then to the temple 
of Apollo ; where, doubtless, he offered sacrifice* 
to Jupiter, the patron of the Olympic, and to 
Apollo, the patron of the Pythian Games. And 
this, I think, is highly probable, (though f cannot 
at present support my opinion by any positive au- 
thorities) that he imitated the sacred conquerors of 
Greece ; whose triumphal cavalcades I cannot help 
considering as religious processions, ending with 
sacrifices of thanksgiving, either to the tutelary 
deity of the place, or to the patron of those Games, 
in which they had gained the victory, and perhaps 
to both. If we look upon them in this light, and 
remember at the same time that the country of the 

48 Apttd. Fab. Agon. lib. li. c. 10. 

49 De Corona, lib. ii. c. 11. lib. vi. c. 22. 
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conqueror shared with him in the glory accruing 
from his victory, we shall be less surprised at find* 
ing these triumphs accompanied with so much so- 
lemnity and pomp. They were indeed public fes- 
tivals, in which the whole state was concerned ; 
though, I suppose, the magnificence with which 
they were celebrated, bore always some propor- 
tion to the wealth and dignity of the conquerors 
themselves, or of their friends, or to that degree 
of estimation in which they stood with their 
fellow-citizens. To one or other of these at least 
they were indebted for those odes which were 
written purposely for them, set to music, and sung 
by a chorus 50 , either during the procession, or in 
the temples of the deities, or at the siunptuous en- 
tertainments made on these occasions, either by 
the conquerors or their friends. .If neither the 
conqueror, nor his friends, were able or willing to 
procure a particular ode in honour of his victory, 
he was obliged to content himself with that made 
by Archilochus, or perhaps with a part of it ; as I 
have before observed, in the account which hath 
already been given of this ode from the scholiast 
of Pindar. 

How sumptuous these entertainments (called by 
the Greeks vucrfliipix, i. e. feasts of victory) some- 
times were, and with how much emulation the 
friends of the conqueror contended with each 
other for the honour of entertaining him, may be 

so Instances of what I here advance relating: to the several 
places where these Odes were sung, shall be given in my Notea 
on the Ode* of Pindar. 

I 
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collected from the following story told by Plu- 
tarch in the life of Phocion : Phocus, the son of 
that great man, having obtained a victory in the Pa- 
nathenean Games, and being invited by several of his 
friends to accept of an entertainment on that oc- 
casion, Phocion at length ended the dispute by 
pitching upon one, to whom he thought that pre- 
ference was due. But when he came to the feast, 
and saw the extravagant preparations that were 
made for it, and among other things large vessels 
filled with wine and spices, set before the guests 
when they came in, to wash their feet, he said to 
his son, ‘ Phocus, why don’t you make your friend 
desist from dishonouring your victory ?’ 

I shall finish this account of the public entries 
of the conquerors, with observing, that as among 
the Romans every victory did not entitle a gene- 
ral to the honour of a triumph, so neither among 
the Greeks did a victory in any Games (of which 
the number in Greece cannot easily be reckoned) 
entitle the conqueror to the honour of a public 
entry. This privilege was confined to a few only, 
and at first, probably, to those only which were 
called sacred ; namely, the Olympic, Pythian, Isth- 
mian, and Nemean. The number of these Games 
(from this privilege, named Iselastici Agones, i. e. 
Games, entitling the conqueror to a triumphal en- 
try) seems to have been afterwards increased by 
the authority of the Roman emperors 51 ; who, be- 
sides that privilege, annexed others to them of the 
same kind with those anciently, and perhaps ori- 

5i See Pliny’s Epistle to Trajan, Dt Iselasticis, with tl»e 
Emperor’s answer. 
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ginally, appropriated by the Greeks to the four sa- 
cred Games. What these were, I shall now pro- 
ceed to show. 

The most considerable of these was tlte stipend 
or salary, allotted to the sacred conquerors by 
their respective cities ; which became due, accord- 
ing to the regulation made by Trajan, from the 
time of their public entry, and was continued to 
them for the remainder of their lives. It appears 
indeed by Pliny’s letter to that emperor, that the 
conquerors demanded their salaries from the time 
of their gaining the victory; and, perhaps, they 
founded their demand upon the ancient practice 
of the Greeks. "What their stipends or salaries 
amounted to at their first institution, is no where 
said ; but they seem to have increased in propor- 
tion as the fondness, or madness rather, of the 
Grecians for those sacred conquerors increased, 
till there was reason to apprehend that they might 
become bnrtliensome to the public, either from 
their excess, or from the number of those who were 
entitled to them. To put a final stop to this grow- 
ing evil among his own people at least, Solon sz , 
the great legislator of the Athenians, made a law, 
by which he limited the annual allowance of an 
Olympic conqueror to five hundred drachmae, or 
sixteen pounds two shillings and eleven pence 53 ; 
that of an Isthmian conqueror to one hundred 
drachmae only, or three pounds four shillings and 
seven-pence ; and so of the others in proportion ; 
which by the way shows the great preference given 
to tiie Olympic crown. 

38 Laert. et Plat, in Solone, 45 8ee Arbnth. Table*. 
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* In Sparta indeed, from whence Lycurgus had 
banished gold and silver, there was no pecuniary 
reward allotted to these conquerors, nor any public 
allowance of provisions, as there was in all the 
other states of Greece, and even at Athens, till it 
was either changed by Solon into money, or rated 
by him at the sums above mentioned. The govern- 
ment of Sparta was calculated for a military people 
only, and indeed was more proper for a camp than 
a city ; the rewards were of the same kind, rather 
honourable than lucrative. What that was, which 
was conferred upon a sacred conqueror, and how 
highly it was valued bv those enthusiastic lovers of 
military glory, will appear by the answer of a 
Spartan 5t , who at the Olympic Games having been 
tempted by the offer of a large sum of money, either 
to decline the contest, or yield the victory, refused 
it; and being questioned, after he had with mwh 
difficulty subdued his adversary, what he should 
gain by that victory ; answered with a smile, ‘ I 
shall have the honour of being posted before my 
king in battle.’ 

It ought not to be concluded from what has been 
said, that the Olympic olive was less valued at 
Sparta than at Athens, or any other of the Greek 
•cities. Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta, is by 
some authors said to have joined with Iphitus in 
restoring the Olympic Games ; which account, if 
true, puts this matter out of all question ; and if 
false, could never have gained credit, had the Spar- 
tans treated the Olympic olive with contempt. 
Add to this, that in the list of Olympic conquerors 

S4 Plut. in Lycurgo. 
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arc to be found the names of several Spartans ; 
and in Pausanias an account of many statues erect- 
ed at Olympia in honour of their victories ; but we 
may learn what opinion the Spartans in general 
entertained of the glory of an Olympic victory, 
by this saying of a Spartan woman 5S , who, while 
she was engaged in a public procession, hearing 
that a victory had been obtained over the enemies 
of Sparta, and being told at the same time that 
her son was dead of the wounds he had received in 
the battle, instead of pulling the chaplet from her 
head, and showing any signs of grief, gloried in the 
news, and said to her companion, ‘ How much 
more honourable is it for him thus to die in battle, 
than to live and gain an Olympic crown !’ as if she 
had said, ‘ An Olympic victory is esteemed the 
highest honour; but I think it more glorious for my 
son to die in battle fighting for bis country.’ And 
indeed she gave the preference where it was due. 

Another reward conferred upon the sacred con- 
querors was, the honour of the first seat at all pub- 
lic spectacles. This prerogative is mentioned in a 
poem written by Xenophanes, and quoted by 
Athenaeus ; in which also, besides an allowance of 
provisions, notice is taken of a present 56 made to 
them by the public, to serve as a monument, of their 
glory. What these presents were is not said ; it is 
probable they were different in different places. 
In Cornelius Nepos 57 we read of crowns of gold 
given at Athens to the Olympic conquerors : per- 
haps a crown of gold was the usual present of that 

55 plut. in Apophtli. Lac. 

56 Deipn. lib. x. c. 2. nat itvpov, o cl xwp'Xiov «» j, 

57 In Alcibiarie. 
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city, the value of which was limited by the law of 
.Solon above mentioned ; for that law may as well 
be understood to relate to the presents as to the 
yearly allowance of provisions made to the sacred 
conquerors : and it is evident from the words of 
Xenophanes, cited by Athenams, that they were 
entitled to both. 

The last privilege granted to the sacred con- 
querors, which was an immunity from all civil 
offices, seems to have been owing to the Roman 
emperors; who not only preserved to them their 
ancient rights, but added others from time to time ; 
among these was the exemption just mentioned, of 
which I can find no traces among the ancient 
Greeks. Neither was tills exemption granted to 
all the sacred conquerors, but to those only who 
had gained three victories ; as appears from the 
following rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian : ‘ Athletis ita demum , si per omnem 
cetatem certdssent , coronis quoque non minds tribus 
certaminis sacri , in quibus vel semel Ronue, seu an- 
tiques Grcecite merito coronal i, non eemulis corruptis 
ac redemptis probentur , civilium munerum tribui 
solet vacatin' This rescript is as it were the text, 
which gave occasion to the long and learned work 
of Petrus Faber, Pierre du Faur, entitled Agonis- 
ticon ; which, as Mons. Burette 18 observes, (whose 
words I have here translated) may well pass for 
an ample comment upon a law conceived in so few 
words. 

These are all the honours and privileges, as far 
gs I can find, to which the sacred conquerors were 

S® 2 Mem. «<ir les Athlete*. 
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entitled either by the laws or customs of their re- 
spective countries. To these indeed were some- 
times added statues, or other monuments of glory, 
inscriptions, and even altars, upon which sacrifices 
were ottered to them as to heroes or demi-gods : 
of which last three instances are recorded in his- 
tory. The first was Philip of Crotona, an Olym- 
pic conqueror, and the most beautiful man of his 
time; to whom the Egestans, after his death, erect- 
ed an heroic monument, and offered sacrifices ; 
though, according to Herodotus 59 , who relates this 
story, he seems to have owed these extraordinary 
honours rather to his beauty than to his Oiymjyc 
victory. 

The second is Euthymus of Locris, an athlete , 
famous for his strength, and for having always 
come off victorious in the ccpstus at Olympia, with- 
out being ever vanquished. To this conqueror 
were erected two statues, one at Locris, the other 
at Olympia, which were both struck with lightning 
in one and the same day. To him his countrymen 
the Locrians, in obedience to the commands of an 
oracle, offered sacrifices not only after his death, 
but even while he was yet alive : in all which story, 
says Pliny 60 the naturalist, who relates it, nothing 
appears to me so wonderful, as the gods having 
vouchsafed to appoint these sacrifices. 

Thcagenes, of the island of Thasus, was the 
third of these heroes or demi-gods ; of whose ac- 
tions and victories, amounting in all to fourteen 
hundred, as also of his deification, Pausanias 61 re- 
counts many wonders, w ith which I shall not trou- 

59 Terps. c. 47. 60 lib. i. c. 47 . 61 Lib. vi. c. 11 . 
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ble the reader. It is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to observe from that author, that lie was wor- 
shipped after his death, not by the Thasians only, 
but by many other people as well Greeks as Bar- 
barians ; who set up images of him in many places, 
and ascribed to them the miraculous power of heal- 
ing all manner of diseases. 

As these honours were in themselves veiy extra- 
ordinary, so were they very uncommon; and seem, 
if well considered, to have arisen rather from some 
peculiar circumstance or incident, which either the 
superstition of the people, or the artifice of those 
who managed the oracles, denominated miraculous, 
than from any opinion commonly entertained, that 
divine honours were really due to the merit of these 
admired conquerors. They were indeed all of them 
treated with great reverence and distinction, set 
above all other mortals, and almost equalled to the 
gods, as Horace intimates in these words : 

Palmague twbllis 
Terr arum Dominos evehit ad Deos. 

/ 

And with these honours and rewards, I dare say 
it will be thought, they had more than sufficient 
reason to be contented. 
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SECTION XVII. 

OF THE UTILITY OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

Having in the preceding sections given the best 
and fullest account, that I have been able to col- 
lect, of the original establishment, the laws, order, 
and economy of the Olympic Games, together 
with the several honours, privileges, and rewards 
conferred upon the sacred conquerors in their re- 
spective countries, I shall in this endeavour to point 
out some of the principal emoluments, accming to 
the whole Grecian name from this great political 
institution ; which, under the title and sanction of a 
religious festival, attained to such a degree of 
reverence and esteem, as enabled it to subsist 
above a thousand years ; a duration exceeding that 
of any of the most famous empires and common- 
wealths of the ancient world. If during this long 
term, the Grecians do not appear to have availed 
themselves of all the advantages offered to them 
by the laws and constitution of the Olympic Games, 
it cannot from hence be concluded, that no such 
advantages were either originally included in that 
institution, or could afterwards have been grafted 
on it: since the Grecians, though they seldom 
wanted a sufficient number of lawgivers and philo- 
sophers, whose sagacity enabled them to discover, 
as their virtue prompted them to pursue, whatever 
might conduce to the public good, paid but little 
deference to the politics of those sage counsellors, 
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and generally kept their attention fixed upon the 
particular views, which the separate interests of 
the several little states, into which they were divid- 
ed, or the tactions which rent those little states 
into different parties, suggested ; and by which 
they were either so blinded as not to see, or so dis- 
jointed as never unanimously to concur in following, 
those wise schemes which tended to unite them ail 
in one great body, under one common name. Such 
apparently was the tendency of that law of the 
Olympic Games, which excluded all who were not 
Grecians from contending in them ; as of that other 
also, which enjoined a cessation of hostilities among 
all those states of Greece, which happened to be 
at war with each other, under the penalty of being 
refused the liberty of performing their sacrifices 
to Jupiter at Olympia, upon that his solemn festi- 
val. Of the wisdom and policy of these laws the 
Grecians, indeed, seem to have been so little sen- 
sible, as to have drawn from them scarce any of 
those great advantages which they were calculated 
to produce ; though they eagerly and universally 
laid hold of some far less important, suggested to 
them by other parts of this institution. These 
were the gymnastic and equestrian Games ; to the 
conquerors in which the Olympic olive being offered 
as an honorary reward, soon kindled among the 
several states of Greece such an emulation aud ar- 
dour to excel in all the various exercises of which 
they consisted, that there was scarce a town of any 
note, either in Greece itself, or in the colonies of 
Greek extraction settled along the coasts of Asia 
and Africa, in the Ionian and /Egean islands, in 
Sicily, Italy, and many other parts of Europe, in 
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which there was not a gymnasium, or school of 
exercise, maintained at the public expense, with a 
view of training up their youth in a manner that 
best suited, as they imagined, to make them useful 
to their country. Neither were they withheld from 
concurring with this part of the great political in- 
stitution of the Olympic Games by the partial con- 
siderations above mentioned, arising from the dif- 
ferent and inconsistent views and interests of the 
several states, into which Greece was divided ; 
since, though the citizens of every Grecian state 
were equally admitted to contend, if duly qualified, 
for the Olympic crown, yet was every state left at 
liberty to pursue its own particular schemes, whe- 
ther of ambition or security, notwithstanding the 
temporary obedience which they all agreed to pay 
to the Olympic laws ; during the celebration of 
that festival. And therefore, as by training up 
their youth in the gymnastic exercises, the several 
states of Greece perceived they were able to 
quality their citizens for obtaining the Olympic 
olive, upon which they came by degrees to set a 
great, and perhaps too great a value, and render 
them at the same time serviceable to the common- 
wealth in those wars, whether offensive or defen- 
sive, in which every state, either from its strength 
or weakness, was almost perpetually engaged ; it 
is no w'onder that the gymnastic exercises were so 
cultivated and encouraged by the Grecians, and 
came to be esteemed by them as the principal part 
of the Olympic institution. In which light I shall 
now consider them, and begin those observations, 
which I here propose to make, on the utility of the 
Olympic Games, by showing whatadvantages the 
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Greeks in general derived from the gymnastic exer- 
cises. To this purpose I shall present the reader 
with a translation of a dialogue of Lucian, in which 
this subject is fully treated, under the character of 
Solon the great legislator of the Athenians, and one 
of the most renowned of the Grecian sage3. Who 
Anacharsis, the other interlocutor iu this dia- 
logue, was, and for what purposes he came into 
Greece, will appear from the dialogue itself; which 
I choose to give entire, though it contain some mat- 
ters not strictly relative to the point in question, 
because those matters, I am persuaded, will afford 
the reader both entertainment and instruction. 
The scene is laid in Athens, in a gymnasium , or 
school of exercise ; an exact plan and description 
of which, from Vitruvius, may be seen in Mercuria- 
lis de Arte Gynmastica, but which is too long to 
be here inserted. It may be sufficient to observe, 
that these gymnasiums, or schools of exercise, were 
very spacious buildings of a square or oblong form, 
surrounded on the outside with porticos, and con- 
taining on the inside a large open area for the ex- 
ercises, encompassed likewise with porticos, cover- 
ed places for exercise in bad weather, batlis, cham- 
bers for oil, sand, &c. a stadium, and groves of 
trees, with several seats and benches up and down; 
all contrived for the pleasure and convenience of 
those w T ho frequented them, either on account of 
exercising themselves, seeing the exercises of 
others* or hearing the rhetoricians, philosophers, 
and other men of learning, who here read their lec- 
tures, held their disputations, and recited their 
several performances, whether in prose or verse. 
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GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

A DIALOGUE; 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK OF LUCIAN. 


SOLON AND ANACHARSIS. 

1 Anacharsis. 

Tell me, Solon, what those young fellows are 
about, who are grappled and locked together in 
that manner, and endeavouring to trip up one ano- 
ther ; and those others, who roll and tumble in the 
mud like so many hogs, and squeeze and throttle 
each other till they are almost strangled. But just 
now I saw them strip, anoint and mb one ano- 
ther by turns, very peaceably and like good friends ; 
when all on a sudden, and without any offence 
taken, as I could perceive, they fell together by 
the ears, threw their heads in each others faces, and 
butted like two rams ; and now one of them; as yon 
see, has lifted his antagonist off his legs, dashed him 
upon the ground, and, falling upon him, will not 
suffer him to rise ; but, on the contrary, drives him 
deeper into the mud, and, twisting his legs about 
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his middle, and setting his elbow in his throat, 
seems determined to suffocate him ; while the poor 
wretch at the same time strikes him gently on the 
shoulder, begging quarter, as I suppose, and be- 
seeching him not to ciioak him in good earnest. 
Neither can I observe, that they are in the least 
shy of dirting themselves, notwithstanding their 
being rubbed all over with oil: and indeed they 
soon hide it with mud ; by the help of which, and 
a pretty deal of sweat, they become so slippery, 
that 1 cannot forbear laughing to see them sliding 
like eels out of one another’s hands. Yonder too 
are others, doing the same thing in the open air, 
with this difference, that instead of mud they are 
covered over with sand, which they dig up and cast 
upon one another, while each seems to receive it 
very willingly ; and iudeed, like a parcel of cocks 
and hens, they spread and throw it carefully all 
over their bodies, in order, as I suppose, to pre- 
vent their escaping so easily out of each other's 
embraces; while the sand, by diminishing and dry- 
ing up the lubricity occasioned by the oil, gives 
each of them a firmer and better hold upon his ad- 
versary. And now being sufficiently sanded over, 
they fall to it with hand and foot, without either 
of them endeavouring to throw down his antagonist. 
And one of them seems to be spitting out all bis 
teeth, with a whole mouthful of sand and blood, 
occasioned by a terrible blow which he has just 
now received upon the jaws. Neither does that 
magistrate 1 there part them, or put an end to the 
battle (for I take him to be some magistrate or 


i The gymnasiarch, or president of the gymnasium. 
VOE. 1. O 
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other, by his being clothed in purple) ; on the con- 
trary, he encourages them to proceed, and praises 
that fellow who struck the other on the mouth. 
In other places too I see others who are in the 
same manner covered over with sand, and who 
spring up as if they were running, and yet they re- 
main upon the same spot, and then leap up all to- 
gether, and kick about their heels in the air. Now 
I would fain know to what purpose they do all this ; 
for to me it appears so like madness, that no one 
shall easily convince me, that they who do this are 
not beside themselves. 

Solon. No wonder, Anacharsis, that these things 
appear strange to you, considering they are foreign, 
and totally different from the manners of the Scy- 
thians ; who on their part have undoubtedly many 
customs, that would in like manner to a Grecian 
spectator seem as ridiculous and absurd as those do 
to you. But satisfy yourself, my friend, there is 
nothing of madness in what you see; neither do 
those young fellows strike, tumble in the mud, and 
cover one another over with sand, from a quarrel- 
some and abusive spirit. These things have their 
utility and pleasure, and give, besides, no small 
strength and vigour to our bodies. And I question 
not, if you continue any time in Greece, as I sup- 
pose you intend to do, but you will shortly make 
one among those dirty fellows, that are smeared all 
over w ith mud and sand ; so pleasant and so profit- 
able will the thing appear to you. 

Ana. Far from it, Solon! You may keep your 
pleasure and your profit to yourselves ; for if any 
of you was to put me into such a pickle, he should 
know that I do not w ear a sword to no purpose. 
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But tell me, what name do you give to these things, 
or what must we say these fellows are doing ? 

Solon. This place, Anacharsis, is by us called a 
gymnasium, and is dedicated to A polio the Lycian ; 
whose image you there see leaning upon a column, 
and holding his bow in his left hand, while his right 
baud, bent over his head, seems to denote weariness 
and repose after long labour and fatigue. And as 
for the exercises, that are performed in this place, 
that which is practised yonder in the mud is called 
the pa!6, or wrestling, as is that also in which those 
young fellows in the sand are now engaged ; but 
they whom you see standing upright, and beating 
and buffeting one another, are named pancratiasts. 
Besides these exercises, we have many more of the 
like nature ; as the exercises of the caestus, of the 
quoit, and leaping. Of these consist our Games, 
in which whoever comes off conqueror, is deemed 
the best man, and obtains the prize. 

Ana. Pray, what may those prizes be? 

Solon. In the Olympic Games, a crown made of 
the branches of a wild olive ; in the Isthmian, of 
the branches of the pine tree; in the Nemean, of 
parsley ; in the Pythian, of laurel 1 ; and with us, 
in our Panathenaean Games, a jar of oil, made from 
the olive consecrated to Minerva. What do you 
laugh at, Anacharsis ? Is it because you think these 
prizes trifling and ridiculous ? 

1 In the original it is Tlvdoi Si fxvket rwv fiounr rS &ia. 
But as the learned are not agreed upon the meaning of /ufaa 
in this and other passages, and as a crown of laurel, in Pindar 
and other authors, is given to the conquerors in the Pythian 
Games, I chose to substitute that instead of translating the above- 
written words. 
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Ana. Oh, by no means, Solon. On the contrary, 
you have reckoned up a parcel of magnificent 
prizes ; such as give their donors good reason to 
value themselves upon their liberality ; and such 
as are extremely worth all the pains and labours 
that people undergo to obtain them. 

Solon. But, my good friend, we do not singly re- 
gard the prizes themselves, but consider them as 
tokens and ensigns of the victory; the glory at- 
tending upon which is of the utmost value to the 
conquerors. For this, all those who seek for 
honour from their toils, think it glorious to be 
kicked and cuffed, since without trouble it is not 
to be obtained : on the contrary, he who would 
attain to it must previously nndergo many hard- 
ships and difficulties, and expect from his labours 
only an event so delightful and advantageous. 

Ana. What you call advantageous and delightful, 
Solon, is for these conquerors to be crowned in the 
view of all tlie world, and to be praised for their 
victories, who just before were the objects of pity 
and compassion on account of their wounds and 
bruises : and yet it seems they think themselves 
happy if, in return for all their labours, they can 
get a branch of laurel, or a little parsley. 

Solon. I tell you, Anacharsis, you are still igno- 
rant of our customs : but in a little while you will 
have another opinion of them ; when you go to 
our great festivals, and see the vast concourse of 
people, and theatres capable of containing many 
thousands crowded with spectators, who all come 
to view these contests ; when yon hear the praises- 
that are bestowed upon the combatants, and the 
conqueror deemed equal to a god. 
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Ana. That very tiling, Solon, is the most miser- 
able circumstance of all, that they do not suffer 
these injuries in the sight of a few people only, 
but in the presence of such a number of spectators, 
so many witnesses of their shame ; who undoubt- 
edly must esteem them very happy, when they see 
them streaming with blood, or almost strangled 
by their antagonists, for such is the felicity that 
attends these victories. But I must tell you, Solon, 
that amongst us Scythians, if any man strikes an- 
other, throws him down, or tears his garment, he is 
grievously fined by the elders, though the injury 
was done in the presence of but a few witnesses ; 
and not before such a multitude of people as, 
you say, come together at the Isthmian and Olym- 
pic Games. For my part, I cannot help pitying 
the combatants for what they undergo, and won- 
dering at the spectators, who, you tell me, come 
together from all parts to these festivals, neglecting 
their necessary business, and keeping holiday upon 
no better a pretence than this. Neither can I con- 
ceive what pleasure there is in seeing fellows beat, 
wounded, dashed against the ground, and mangled 
*by one another. 

Solon. If it were now the season, Anaeharsis, 
either of the Olympic, the Isthmian, or the Pana- 
thenaean Games, the sight of what passes there 
would instruct you, that it is not without good rea- 
son that we concern ourselves so seriously with 
these matters. For it is not in the power of lan- 
guage to give you so strong a relish of the pleasure 
arising from these spectacles, as if, seated there in 
the middle of the spectators, you yourself beheld 
the courage of the combatants, the beauty of their 
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bodies, their surprising health and vigour, their ad- 
mirable skill, their indefatigable strength, their 
boldness, their ardour and emulation, their uncon- 
querable resolution, and unwearied application and 
solicitude to obtain the victory. I am certain you 
would never cease praising, and applauding, and 
clapping. 

Am. And laughing, and hooting too, Solon, I can 
assure you. For all those fine things that you just 
now reckoned up, their courage, their vigour, their 
beauty, and their resolution, I see all thrown away 
for nothing ; not to rescue their country from dan- 
ger, their lands from pillage, or their friends and 
families from captivity and oppression. The 
braver, therefore, and the better these fellows are, 
the more ridiculous they to suffer such tilings, and 
endure so much to no purpose ; to disgrace and soil 
with sand, and knobs, and swellings, the comeliness 
and large proportion of their bodies, that they may 
be masters of a bit of laurel and wild olive, for I 
never can forget those same noble prizes. But tell 
me, are these prizes given to all the combatants ? 

Solon . By no means : they can fall to the share 
of but one amongst them all. 

Ana. They take all these pains then, Solon, upon 
an uncertain and doubtful prospect of victory, 
knowing that there can be but one conqueror, and 
many conquered ; who, poor wretches, must have 
nothing for their labour but wounds and bruises. 

Solon. You seem, Anacharsis, to have no idea of 
a well-constituted government, or you would not 
have thus turned into ridicule some of our best and 
wisest customs. But if ever you come to consider 
how a commonwealth is to be framed, and how her 
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citizens are to be ordered for the best, yon will then 
approve of these exercises, and the emulation 
wherewith we endeavour to excel in them ; and 
will understand that there is much profit mingled 
with these labours, though now you think them 
useless and impertinent. 

Ana. Indeed, Solon, for no other reason did I 
come from Scythia to Greece, traversing such a 
tract of country, and passing over the broad and 
stormy Euxine, but to be instructed in the laws of 
the Greeks ; to observe their manners, and study 
the best forms of government. For the same rea- 
son, among all the Athenians, and all other stran- 
gers, have I selected you for a friend, out of regard 
to the reputation I have heard of your having coni- , 
posed a set of laws, iuvented the best rules of life, 
and introduced among your citizens wholesome dis- 
ciplines and regulations ; and framed indeed the 
whole system of their commonwealth. Wherefore 
you cannot have so great an inclination to instruct 
and take me for your disciple, as I shall have plea- 
sure in sitting by you, even hungry and tliirsty as I 
am, and hearing you discourse, as long as you can 
hold out, upon laws and government. 

Solon. It is no easy matter, my friend, to go 
through all in a short time; but you shall be in- 
structed, by degrees, in some particulars, concern- 
ing the worship of the gods, the duty to our parents, 
the laws of marriage, Sec. And as to what relates 
to our youth, and the manner in which they are 
ordered, as soon as they begin to understand what 
is right, are growing towards men, and can endure 
labour and fatigue, all this will I now explain to 
you, that you may understand for what purpose 
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these exercises have been prescribed to them ; and 
wherefore we oblige them to inure themselves to 
toil, not with a view to the Games only, that they 
may obtain the prizes, for to them but few out of 
many can attain, but that they may by these means 
be enabled to acquire for themselves and their 
country a much greater good. There is a contest, 
Anacharsis, of another kind, and of much more 
general coneem, in which all good citizens should 
be engaged ; and a crown, not made up of olive, 
pine, or parsley, but comprehending the happiness 
and welfare of mankind; as liberty, private and 
public, wealth, honour, the observation and enjoy- 
ment of the holy festivals of our country, and the 
safety and security of our friends and kindred ; in 
q word, all those blessings that we ask of heaven. 
AH these things are interwoven in this crown, and 
are the result of the contest I speak of ; and to 
which these exercises and these labours are not a 
little conducive. 

Ana. Are not you then, Solon, a strange man, 
when you bad such prizes as these, to tell me of 
laurel, and parsley, and branches of wild olive, and 
pine trees ? 

Solon. Neither will these prizes, Anacharsis, ap- 
pear trifling to you, when you have heard what I 
have to say ; since they arise from the same princi- 
ple, and are only lesser parts of that greater con- 
test, and that crown, that beatific crown I spoke 
of. But my discourse, I know not bow, has over- 
leaped all method, and led me to mention those 
things first, which are transacted in the Isthmian, 
the Olympic, and the Nemean Games. But, how- 
ever, as we are both at leisure, and* you, as you 
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say, are desirous of hearing, we may easily run 
back to the beginning, to that great public contest; 
for the sake of which, I maintain, all these tilings 
were originally instituted. 

Am. Better do so, Solon ; besides, the discourse 
will run faster off when reduced to method. And 
perhaps 1 may be persuaded, in a little time, not to 
laugh when 1 see a man valuing himself upon his 
olive or parsley crown. But if you please, let us 
go into that shady place, and sit down upon those 
benches, that we may not be troubled with the 
noise cf those who are hollowing to the comba- 
tants. Besides, I must confess that I cannot very 
well bear this hot scorching sun, darting so directly 
on my bare head; for 1 thought it advisable to 
leave my bonuet behind, that I might not appear 
to be a foreigner by my dress. It is now also the 
season of the year, in which that hottest of con- 
stellations, by you called the dog-star, sets every 
thing on fire, and makes the air itself dry and parch- 
ing; especially when the sun, full south and directly 
over our heads, darts upon us his intolerable beams : 
wherefore, I am surprised to see that you, who are 
now in years, neither sw'eat with heat as I do, nor 
seem at all disturbed at it, nor look about for a 
shady place to get under ; but, on tiie contrary, 
with great ease. and contentment receive the sun. 

Svlou. These unprofitable toils, Auacharsis, these 
continual rollings in the mud, aud these hardships 
aud labours that we endure in the open air and in 
the sand, serve to arm and fortify us against the 
darts of the sun ; aud make us want no bonnet to 
keep his beams from our heads ; but let ns go. In 
this conversation, however, you must not look upon 
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all I say as law, and so rest satisfied with it ; but 
wherever you shall think me wrong, contradict me 
and set me right : in which case I shall not fail of 
attaining one of these two things, either thoroughly 
to convince you, or by your objections to be my- 
self made sensible of my own errors. Upon which 
occasion the whole city of Athens will not fail to 
acknowledge her obligations to you, since in in- 
structing me you shall perceive you oblige her ; 
from whom I shall secrete nothing, but, throwing all 
into the public stock, will say to the people, * Ye 
men of Athens, I indeed gave you laws, such as I 
believed would be most serviceable to the state ; 
but this stranger here, (pointing to yon, Anacharsis,) 
this Scythian, who is a wise man, hath overthrown 
all my knowledge, and hath taught me better doc- 
trines and better institutions : wherefore let him be 
recorded as a benefactor to your state, and let his 
statue in brass be erected near the image of Mi- 
nerva, among those heroes from whom our Athe- 
nian tribes derive their names.’ And assure your- 
self, that the Athenians will never be ashamed to 
learn, even from a foreigner and a Scythian, what 
shall be expedient for them. 

Ana. This is what I have always heard, that you 
Athenians were much given to irony. For how 
should I, a wanderer, who have always lived in 
waggons, perpetually moving from place to place, 
who never dwelt in any city, nor ever saw one till 
now, how should I be able to discourse upon go- 
vernment, and teach a people, as old as the earth 
they live on, and who for these many ages have in- 
habited this most ancient city, under good and 
wholesome laws? Much less can l instruct thee, 
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Solon, who from the very beginning, as they say, 
liave applied yourself to that most useful science, 
of knowing how a state may be best administered, 
and what laws are tittest to render it flourishing 
and happy. But, however, I will obey your orders 
as a legislator, and contradict you where I shall 
think you mistaken, that I myself may be more 
thoroughly informed. But see, we are now got out 
of the sun into the shade, and here, upon these cold 
stones, we may sit very pleasantly, and with great 
couvenieney. Now begin your discourse, and tell 
me how, even from childhood, you manage and 
exercise your youth, so as out of this mud and these 
labours they come forth good and valiant meu ; as 
also how tliis same sand, and these tumblings and 
rollings, can conduce to make them virtuous ; for 
this is what I have all along principally wanted to 
know. For the other matters, you shall teach me 
as occasion offers. But pray remember, Solon, 
that you are talking to a foreigner ; by which I 
mean, that your arguments must be neither intri- 
cate nor long ; for if they run into any length, I 
am afraid I shall not remember the beginning. 

Sulon. You yourself, Anacharsis, will be better 
able to judge when I become obscure, or wander 
idly and unprofitably from my subject ; in either of 
which cases you have full liberty to interrupt me, 
to put in what you please, and to cut me short. 
But if I shoot neither beyond nor beside the mark, 
you w ill have no reason to object to the length of 
my discourse. This is the coustant practice of the 
court of the Areopagus, which takes cognizance of 
capital causes. For when the judges are sitting 
on the hill of Mars upon any trial, relating to mur- 
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der, wilful maiming, or setting fire to an house, 
the parties have leave to plead, and speak by turns, 
both the plaintiff and the defendant themselves, or 
orators whom they hire to plead for them. And 
while they speak to the purpose, the court suffers 
and hears them patiently. But if any one pretends 
to make a long preamble to bis speech, with a view 
of inclining the judges to his cause; or attempts 
to raise compassion or aggravate matters from any 
circumstance, foreign to the point in question (a 
practice very frequent among youthful orators), the 
cryer going to him silences him forthwith, not suf- 
fering him to trifle with the court, or involve the 
cause in words ; that the judges may have nothing 
before them but the plain and naked fact. In like 
manner, Anacharsis, I constitute you my judge 
upon this occasion; agreeably therefore to the 
practice of my own court, give me a patient hear- 
ing, or, if you find me playing the orator upon you, 
command me silence. As long as I keep strictly 
to my subject, there will be no harm, if I draw out 
my discourse into some length, for we are not now 
conversing in the sun, that you need be uneasy 
should I be a fit tie tedious. Tins shade is thick, 
and we are entirely at leisure. 

Ana. What you observe, Solon, is very right, 
and 1 am much obliged to you for your short 
digression, by which you have acquainted me with 
the practice of the Areopagus ; a practice truly 
admirable, and becoming upright judges who pur- 
pose to give judgment according to truth. But 
now to the other matters : and since you have con- 
stituted me a judge, I shall, in hearing you, observe 
the method followed by that court. 
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Solon. It is necessary in the first place for yon 
to hear, in a few words, what we understand by a 
city and citizens. By a city, then, we do not mean 
the buildings, the walls, the temples, and the har- 
bours ; all these we look upon as a kind of body, 
stable and immovable, fitted for the reception of 
the inhabitants, in whom, as the animating soul, 
we place the whole power and authority of fulfil- 
ling, ordering, commanding, and preserving every 
thing. Upon this persuasion we take care, as you 
see, of the body of the city to render it within as 
beautiful as may be, by adorning it with buildings ; 
and to secure it, as much as possible, from without 
by walls and ramparts. But our first and principal 
concern is, how to make our citizens virtuous in 
mind, and strong in body ; for such men are most 
likely to live decently and orderly together in time 
of peace, and in war to guard the city, and preserve 
it free and happy. The care of them in their infancy 
is left to their mothers, their nurses and tutors ; with 
directions to bring them up and instruct them in 
all the parts of a liberal and ingenuous education. 
But as soon as they come to understand what is 
right and commendable, when a sense of shame, 
bashfulness, diffidence, and a love of virtue, begins 
to spring in their minds ; and when their bodies are 
become sufficient to endure toil and labour, their 
joints and members compact, and more firmly knit 
together, they are then taken and instructed as to 
their minds in other branches of learning, and 
taught in another manner to accustom their bodies 
to hardships and fatigues. For we are by no means 
of opinion, that it is sufficient for us to be, either 
in mind or body, those things only that nature mad* 
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us. Either part of us stands in need of discipline 
and instruction, by means of which, the good that 
is in us may be rendered much better, and the bad 
amended and redressed. An example of our pro- 
ceeding may be taken from the constant practice 
of gardeners, who, while the plants are low and 
tender, cover and fence them round, to keep them 
from being injured by the winds; but when their 
stems grow large and strong, they prune away their 
superfluities, and expose them to be shaken and 
agitated by the winds, in order to render them the 
more fruitful. To rouse and exercise their minds, 
we begin with teaching them music and arithmetic, 
to form* their letters in writing, and in reading to 
pronounce them clearly and exactly. As they ad- 
vance, we rehearse to them the sayings of wise men, 
the actions of formertimes, and other useful lessons, 
dressed out in metre, that they may the better re- 
tain them in their memories. By this means hear- 
ing perpetually of brave and virtuous actions, they 
are incited by degrees, and provoked to a desire of 
imitating them, that their names in like manner 
may be sung and admired by posterity. In which 
kind of poetry we have many pieces written by 
Hesiod and Homer. When they now draw towards 
an age fit to be admitted into public offices, and it 
becomes expedient for them to think of concern- 
ing themselves with the affairs of government: — but 
these matters, perhaps, are foreign to my purpose, 
which was to explain the intention of the bodily 
exercises in which we think proper to employ 
them, and not those of the mind ; wherefore I im- 
pose silence upon myself, without waiting for the 
Cryer, or the orders of you my judge ; who out of 
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civility and respect, as I suppose, suffer me to go 
ou prating thus idly about matters nothiug to the 
purpose. 

Ana. Tell me, Solon, bath the court of the Areo- 
pagus found out no proper punishment for those 
who pass over in silence such things that are most 
necessary to be known ? 

Solon. I cannot guess why you ask me that 
question. 

Ana. Because, omitting to acquaint me with the / 
particulars relating to the mind, which I esteem the 
most excellent and the best worth hearing, you are 
going to relate matters of much less importance, 
bodily toils, and gymnastic exercises. 

Solon. Calling to mind, Anacharsis, what was 
said at the beginning of this conversation, I was 
not willing to wander from my subject, lest by say- 
ing too much I should perplex your memory ; but, 
if you think proper, I will run over these matters 
in as few words as possible ; leaving a more exact 
disquisition of them to another opportunity. In 
order, therefore, to give their minds a proper tone 
and harmony, we instruct them in our laws-, which 
being written in a large and fair character, are 
publicly exposed to the perusal of every one, who 
from their ordinances may learn what is to be 
done, and what to be avoided. We then introduce 
them into the societies of good and worthy 
men, (such as we call sophists and philosophers) 
from whose conversation they learn to speak per- 
tinently and properly, to act fairly and justly, to 
live together like fellow-citizens, to attempt no 
misbecoming action, to pursue what is commenda- 
ble, and to refrain from all kinds of violence. 
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Besides all this, we carry them for their instruction 
into the public theatres, where iu the fables, both 
of tragedies and comedies, are set before them the 
virtues and vices of former times; that they may 
avoid the one ami emulate the other. To our 
comic writers we allow the liberty of ridiculing 
and abusing such citizens as they know to be guilty 
of any base or unworthy action. And this we do 
as well for their own sakes, who by such kind of 
reprimands may be made better, as for the many 
who may be warned by their means to avoid the 
censure (hie to the like offences. 

Ana. I have seen those same tragedians and co- 
medians, as you call them, Solon, those fellows with 
heavy, high-heeled buskins, and robes all over laced 
with gold ; who wore most ridiculous visors, with 
monstrous gaping mouths, within which they make 
a most horrid bellowing, and strut about in those 
odd kind of shoes, I cannot imagine bow, without 
failing : this, if I mistake not, was at the time when 
you celebrated tlie festival of Bacchus. Your 
comedians were shorter, not mounted up so liigh r 
and more like men ; neither did they roar so loud : 
but their visors were more ridiculous, and set the 
whole theatre a laughing. Whereas when those 
other tall fellows appealed, the audience listened 
to them with most dismal faces, pitying them, as I 
suppose, for dragging after them those monstrous 
shackles. 

Solon. It was not the actors, good Anacharsis y 
whom they commiserated; the poet in all likeli- 
hood had set before them some old melancholy 
story, and put into the moutlis of his tragedians 
some doleful speeches, by which all the audieuce 
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was moved to tears. You observed, perhaps, at 
the same time, some people playing upon flutes, 
and others standing in a circle, and singing ; which 
music and songs, Anacharsis, are by no means use- 
less ; for all these things tend equally to whet and 
animate the minds of our young men, and make 
them better. As to our manner of exercising 
their bodies, which you seemed desirous of know- 
ing, it is this : as soon as their bodies are become 
a little compact and firm, we sh ip them naked, 
and accustom them in the first place to the open 
air, familiarizing them with all seasons, that they 
may neither grow uneasy or impatient with heat, 
nor shrink and yield to the extremity of cold : 
after this, we anoint and mollify them with oil, to 
render them more supple ; it being, in our opinions, 
ridiculous to imagine that our bodies, while they 
yet partake of life, should receive no benefit from 
the oil, when leather, that is nothing but a dead 
hide, by being nibbed and softened with it, be- 
comes more tough and durable. On the other 
hand, contriving various kinds of exercises, and 
appointing masters in each of them, we cause our 
young men to learn, some of them the exercise of 
the ccestus , others that of the pancratium , that they 
may be accustomed to endure pain and toil ; to 
brave a blow, and not turn their backs tor fear of 
being wounded : whence there arise two very 
considerable advantages, for in the first place our 
youth by these means become more intrepid and 
bold in danger, and less carefnl of their persons ; 
and are in the next place rendered more healthy 
and vigorous. Those, who are instructed in the 
exercise of wrestling, learn from thence to fall 
VOL. i. p 
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without any hurt, to rise nimbly, to push and grap- 
ple with their adversaries, to twist and turn them, 
to squeeze them till they are almost strangled, and 
lift them from the ground. Qualities, that without 
doubt have their uses ; the chief of which is, that 
their bodies, thus kept in continual exercise, become 
more robust, and less liable to be injured. The 
second advantage, and that no inconsiderable one, 
is, that being perfect and expert in these matters, 
they will not be at a loss, should they eyer have oc- 
casion to make use of them in war. For it is evi- 
dent that such a man, if he be grappled with his 
enemy, will by his skill in tripping more readily 
throw him down ; or if he be fallen himself, will 
know how to rise again with great ease and cele- 
rity. For all these exercises, Anacharsis, are esta- 
blished with a final view to that contest which is 
decided by the sword ; since through their means 
we flatter ourselves that we shall be supplied with 
better soldiers, especially as by softening their 
naked bodies, and inuring tlu?m to labour, we not 
onjy make them healthier and stronger, but lighter 
also, and more lithesome to themselves, though 
heavier at the same time, and more unwieldy to 
their antagonists. You guess by this time, I do 
not question, what sort of fellows they are like to 
prove iu anus, who even naked are wont to strike 
a terror into their enemies ; whose bodies are nej- 
. ther overloaded with flesh, pallid and mmctive, nor 
meagre, white, and livid, like those of women, 
almost putrefied by being kept always fro.m the 
air, shivering, apt with the least motion to run 
down with sweat, and panting beneath the burden 
of an helmet, especially if the sun shines hot, as he 
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doeR at present, from the south. Fine soldiers 
these for service, who can neither endure drought 
nor dust : whom the sight of blood throws into 
disorder; and who die away with fear before they 
come within the reach of a spear, or feel the sword 
of tlie enemy! whereas our tawny, sunburnt, hard- 
favoured youth, that seem full of spirit, vital heat, 
and manly vigour, have their bodies in such proper 
order, as on the one band to be neither dry nor 
shrivelled, nor too stuffed or heavy on the other ; 
but keeping them within due limits they waste 
away, by sweating, all superfluous and useless flesh, 
and strenuously preserve, without the mixture of 
any nnsoundness, whatever conduces to render 
them strong and active. For these exercises 
operate upon our bodies like a winnowing-fan upon 
corn ; blowing away the chaff and straw, and sepa- 
rating, cleaning, and heaping up the grain; the 
consequence of which is, that they become healthy, 
and able to go through a great deal of labour and 
fatigue. Besides, that such a one is a long time 
ere he begin to sweat, and is seldom or never faint. 
For, to return once more to our comparison of the 
corn, let any one take fire and cast it into the grain, 
and into the chaff and straw, I dare sav the latter 
would take fire much the soonest ; w hile the former 
would kindle by degrees, neither producing any 
great flame, nor blazing up at once, but, burning 
slowly and at bottom, would be a considerable 
time before it was all consumed : such a constitu- 
tion of body, in like manner attacked by any toil 
or sickness, would not be soon affected by it, or 
easily subdued : the inward parts being all sound 
and in good condition, and the outward so well for- 
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tified against all attacks of that kind, as not easily 
to receive any injury from the assaults either of 
cold or of the sun himself. And as to their enduring 
fatigue, a constant stream of inward warmth, col- 
lected as it were long before, and kept in reserve 
against a necessary occasion, furnishes them with a 
plentiful supply of spirit and vigour, and renders 
them almost indefatigable: for their having pre- 
viously inured themselves to toil and labour, in- 
creases instead of diminishing their strength ; which 
by being agitated constantly grows the faster. Be- 
sides all this, we exercise our youth in running, 
accustoming them not only to hold out through a 
long course, but to perform it with the utmost ex- 
pedition; for which purpose we endeavour to make 
them light and nimble. Neither are these races 
performed upon hard or solid ground, but in a deep 
sand, which sliding away and yielding perpetually 
to the tread, allows them no sure footing, either to 
rise upon their feet, or to set them down firmly. 
They are exercised also in leaping over a trench 
perhaps, or whatever happens to be in their way ; 
. in performing of which, they fill their hands with 
great pieces of lead : after this they contend with 
each other in darting, and trying who shall cast his 
spear the furthest. You saw lying in the gymna- 
sium a lump of brass, circular and not unlike a 
small shield, but -without a handle or thong. You 
tried to take it up, and found it very weighty, and 
difficult to be laid hold of by reason of its smooth- 
ness ; this they toss into the air, and try who shall 
throw it to the greatest distance, and surpass the 
rest of his competitors ; and this exercise not only 
strengthens the shoulders, but gives a spring and 
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vigour even to the extreme parts. Now as to the 
mud and sand, which at first appeared to you so 
mighty ridiculous, you shall hear, Anacharsis, 
wherefore they are spread in the place of exercise. 
The first reason is, that the competitors may fall 
soft and without danger; who might hurt them- 
selves by falling upon hard ground. The next is, 
to promote that slipperiness occasioned by a mix- 
ture of mud and sweat, which made you liken them 
’ to eels, and which is neither useless nor ridiculous, 
but exceedingly conducive, on the contrary, to 
render them strong and vigorous. For under these 
circumstances they are necessitated to take a fast 
and firm hold of one another, to prevent their slip- 
ping away , and you must by no means think it an 
easy matter to lift from the ground a man who is 
all over oil, and mud, and sweat, by the help of 
W’hich he is constantly endeavouring to fall and 
glide away from your embraces. All these things, 
as I said before, are of use in war ; whether it be 
necessary to take up speedily and bear out of the 
battle a wounded friend, or seize upon an enemy, 
and carry him off in your arms : for this reason the 
exercises we propose to them are always carried 
to an excess; that, having been accustomed to 
harder things, they may perform easier matters 
with less difficulty. The sand we make use of for 
a quite different purpose, namely, to take away the 
slipperiness occasioned by the oil ; for as in the 
mud they are practised to hold fast an adversaiy, 
assisted by the lubricity of his body to escape ; in 
the sand they learn to get away, even when they 
are so strongly and so firmly held, that one would 
think it almost impossible to break loose. We re- 
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ceive also this further benefit from the sand : for 
being thrown over our bodies when they are in a 
sweat, it not only prevents immoderate perspira- 
tion, and by that means enables ns to hold out the 
longer, but keeps us also from being injured by the 
wiuds blowing upon us while our pores are open ; 
besides, it carries away with it all kind of filth, and 
renders the body more sleek and shining. And in- 
deed I should be glad to set before you one of 
your white-skinned fellows, that has always lived 
under cover, and any one of these, who have been 
bred here in the gymnasium, washing oft his mud 
and sand, and ask you which of the two you would 
wish to resemble. I am confident you would choose 
at first sight, without making any experiment of 
the deeds of either; you would choose, I say, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, that compact and wdl- 
ordered frame of body, rather than that other deli- 
cate complexion, softened and melting almost with 
luxury and cockering, and looking white, as well 
from the scarcity of blood, as from its retiring all 
to the inward parts. 

These, Anacharsis, are the exercises in which we 
Educate our youth, and by the means of which we 
hope to make them strenuous defenders of their 
country; under whose protection we ourselves 
may live in liberty, get the better of our enemies 
if they attack us, and become so formidable to our 
neighbours round, that they may all stand in awe 
of us, and the greatest part of them pay us tribute. 
In peace too we doubt not but to find them the 
better for our instructions ; neither inclined to 
emulate one another in base and shameful actions, 
nor through the want of employment turning them- 
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selves to riot and debauch : these exercises afford- 
ing them continual occupation, and tilling up ail the 
vacancies both of their thoughts and time. And 
in this, Anacharsis, consists the public good and 
happiness of a state, to have its youth perpetually 
busying themselves in useful and commendable em- 
ployments, so as to be equally fitted and prepared 
either for peace or war. 

Ana. Therefore, Solon, when your enemies come 
to attack you, smearing yourselves over with oil 
and sand, you march forth in that manner to assault 
them with your fists : and most certainly they have 
great reason to be afraid and run away, lest, as 
they stand gaping, you may chance to fill their 
mouths with sand, or jumping round them you may 
get upon their backs, and then twisting your legs 
about their bellies, choke them with placing your 
elbows upon their throats underneath their helmets. 
And supposing they should, as they will undoubt- 
edly, attack yoru with their bows and spears, those 
weapons can have no more effect upon you, than 
upon so many statues, because of your being so 
burnt and hardened in tiie sun, and so abounding 
with blood. For being neither chaff’ nor straw, 
you will not be soon susceptible of a wound ; and 
if you should, after a considerable time, and with 
much difficulty, be vvouuded,it must be a deep and 
grievous gash indeed, that draws a little, and but a 
little blood upon you. This, I think, is what you 
say, unless I entirely mistake your argument. Or 
perhaps, upon such an occasion, you will arm your- 
selves with all the equipage of your tragedians and 
comedians ; and, if you go forth to battle, put on 
their -grinning head-pieces, to make yourselves 
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terrible to your enemies, and scare them with your 
frightful faces. And pray do not forget those same 
high-heeled buskins, which will prove veiy light 
for you, should you have occasion to rim away. 
Or if you are in pursuit of the enemy, it will be 
impossible for them to escape you, coming after 
them with such mighty strides. Consider then, 
Solon, whether all these pretty things be not trifling 
amusements, fit only for such young fellows as 
love idleness, and have nothing better to do. To 
be really free and happy, you stand in need of other 
kinds of schools, and of the only true exercise, 
that of arms. Neither must this contest be carried 
on in sport with one another, but with an enemy, 
where danger may teach you courage. Wherefore, 
laying aside your oil and sand, instruct your young 
men in the management of their bows and javelins : 
not putting into their hands such light darts as are 
to be carried away with every puff of wind ; but 
a weighty spear, that whizzes as it flies, or a stone 
that is as much as they can lift ; and a sword, a 
target on their left arms, a breast-plate, and a hel- 
met. As you now are, your safety seems to me 
owing to the favour of some god, who has saved 
you hitherto from perishing by the attack of a few 
light-armed soldiers. Should I now draw the little 
sword that I carry here at my girdle, and singly 
fall upon all your young fellows there, I leave you 
to guess whether I could not make myself master 
of the gymnasium, merely by shouting, while they 
would all scamper away, not one of them daring 
to look upon a naked sword ; and I in the mean- 
time should die with laughing, to see them creeping 
round the statues, hiding behind the pillars, weep- 
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ing and trembling. Their bodies would not then 
appear so ruddy as you see them at present, but 
turn pale, and take a tincture from their fear. 
Such are the effects of your profound peace, that 
you cannot stand the sight even of the plume of an 
hostile helmet. 

Solon. The Thracians, Anacharsis, who, headed 
by Eumolpus, made war upon us, and those Ama- 
zonian horse of yours, who under the conduct of 
Hippolita attacked our city, and all those other 
people who have tried us in the field, never spoke 
of us in this manner: neither, my good friend, 
ought you to have imagined that we go out unarm- 
ed to battle, because our youth perform their exer- 
cises naked, in which as soon as they are perfect we 
teach them the management of their arms ; and 
they handle them, I can assure you, not a whit the 
worse for having learned the other. 

Ana. And where, I pray you, is the school in 
which you teach the exercise of arms ; for l have 
seen nothing like it in the city, though I have been 
all over it? 

Solon. But if you continue among us for any- 
time, Anacharsis, you will find that every man is 
well furnished with arms, which we make use of 
when there is occasion, as well helmets as capari- 
sons and horses, and horsemen too ; almost one 
fourth part of the citizens consisting of horsemen. 
Though we think it needless in time of peace 
always to carry arms and wear a sword. On the 
contrary, whoever is discovered with arms, either 
in the city or in the assemblies of the people, is 
liable to be fined. You Scythians, indeed, are to 
be excused for going always armed, considering 
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that you not only dwell in an open country, iri 
which you are perpetually exposed to sudden in- 
vasions and surprises, but are constantly at war 
with one another. An enemy, before you are 
aware, may fall upon you in your sleep, drag you 
out of your waggons, and cut your throats. Thus 
your mutual distrust of one another, and your not 
living together under any certain iaws or govern- 
ment, makes it necessary for you always to carry 
arms, that they may always be in a readiness to de- 
fend you in case of an attack. 

Ana. You deem it therefore, Solon, quite need- 
less to wear a sword when there is no occasion, and 
are for saving your arms lest they should be spoiled 
by handling; for which reason you lay them up 
carefully till you want to use them ; and yet, with- 
out being compelled to it by any urgent reason, 
you exercise and batter the bodies of your young 
men, exhaust them with continual sweatings, aud 
prodigally pour into the dirt and sand that strength, 
which you ought to husband and reserve against a 
necessary occasion. 

Solon. You seem, Anacharsis, to consider bodily 
strength in the same light as you do wine, or water, 
or any other liquid ; aud to be afraid, lest in the 
agitation of these exercises it should leak out of 
the vessel imperceptibly, and leave us nothing but 
a hollow, dry, and empty body. Bat the case is 
quite otherwise ; the more you draw it off in exer- 
cises, the faster it flows in ; according to the fable 
of the Hydra, (if you have ever heard it) who in the 
room of one head that had been cut oft, lmd always 
two others immediately sprouting up. A body in- 
deed never inured by labouiynor braced by exei- 
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cise, and that has not a sufficient strength of con- 
stitution, would quickly be impaired and destroyed 
by toil. Between which and the former there is 
the same difference as between a fire and a lamp ; 
the former is kindled and increased, and set into a 
blaze, by the same blast of w ind by which the lat- 
ter, for want of being sustained by a due supply of 
fuel, is soon extinguished. 

Ana. I do not rightly understand yon, Solon ; 
your arguments are too subtle, and require a more 
accurate attention, and a sharper penetration than 
I am roaster of. But this I would fain know, what 
is the reason that in the Olympic, Isthmian, Pythian, 
and your other Games, at which, you tell me, 
there is always a great concourse of people to see 
the youth perform their exercises, you never have 
a combat of ai med men ; but bring them there 
naked, for the spectators to see them kicked and 
cuffed about, and then to the conqueror you give a 
branch of laurel or wild olive ? The reason why 
you do this is certainly worth knowing. 

Solon. We imagine, Anacharsis, that they will 
apply themselves with more eagerness to their gym- 
nastic exercises* if they see those who excel- in them 
honoured upon these occasions, and proclaimed 
conquerors in the presence of all Greece. For the 
same reason, as they appear there naked, they take 
care that they may not be disgraced, to have their 
bodies in good order, and to render themselves in 
all respects worthy of the victory : neither are the 
prizes, as I said before, mean and t idling: to be ap- 
plauded by all the spectators, to be distinguished 
and pointed out, as a man that has proved himself 
the best among all the youth his rivals, is surely uo 
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inconsiderable reward. Hence also many of the 
spectators, who are of an age proper for these ex- 
ercises, and whose hearts are not a little animated 
with these things, return home enamoured of toil 
and virtue. And indeed, Anacharsis, if you take 
out of human life the love of glory, what virtue 
can a man expect to find, or who will be fond of 
performing any splendid action i And now yon may 
be able to form some judgment to yourself, what 
sort of men they are like to prove in arms, 'and 
fighting for their country, their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their gods, who, for the sake of an olive 
or a laurel crown, contend even naked with so 
much eagerness for the victory. What would you 
say, if you beheld the battles of our quails, and our 
fighting cocks, and the no small earnestness with 
which we attend to them. You would laugh most 
assuredly, especially when you were informed, that 
we do this in obedience to a law, by which all our 
youth are ordered to be present, and to view these 
little birds maintaining the battle to their latest 
gasp. Neither is it ridiculous, considering tliat in 
the meanwhile there steals imperceptibly into our 
hearts a certain promptitude to face danger, that 
we may not show ourselves less generous and less 
intrepid than cocks, and yield the victory through 
an inability to bear wounds, and toil,aud hardships. 
But far be it from us to make trial of our youth in 
arms, and see them wounding one another ; for be- 
sides that it is barbarous and savage, it would be very 
ill husbandry indeed, to massacre thus in sport onr 
best men, whose valour might better be employed 
against an enemy. But since you tell me, Ana- 
charsis, that you intend to travel over all Greece, 
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remember when yon come to Lacedaemon, not to 
laugh at the Spartans, nor conclude that they are 
labouring in vain, when you behold them in the 
theatre fighting and banging one another for a ball, 
or in a place encompassed on all sides with water, 
dividing themselves into two battalions, and attack- 
ing each other naked, till either the troops of Her? 
cules, or those of Lycurgus, (for so those two bat- 
talions are called) drive the other out of the inclo- 
sure, or force them into the water. After which 
there is peace between them, and no man strikes a 
blow. But more particularly have a care of laugh- 
ing, when you see the children whipped at the. 
altar, and streaming down with blood, their fathers 
and their mothers being present all the while, and, 
instead of grieving at such a sight, urging their 
children with threats to bear the lashes, beseeching 
them to hold out as long as possible against the 
pain, and endure their miseries with courage. And 
indeed many have died under the trial, disdaining 
to give out in the presence of their relations while 
they had any life left, and to show any weakness for 
their bodies : and in honour of these have the 
Spartans erected statues at the public charge. 
Wherefore, when you see all this, conclude not 
that they are mad, nor say that without any neces- 
sity they torment themselves, not compelled to it 
either by a tyrannical master or an enemy. Lycur- 
gus, their legislator, could without doubt have 
given many good reasons, why he chose to afflict 
them in this manner, having no intentions, either 
as an enemy or out of ill-will, to waste and con- 
sume their youth. His design, on the contrary, 
was to render those, upon whom was to depend 
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the safety of their country, as hardy and brave as 
possible, ami superior to all kinds of evil. And 
certainly yon yourself may well imagine, without 
being told it by Lycurgus, that such a Spartan, if 
he should happen to be taken by the enemy in war, 
would never, for the apprehension of the lash, di- 
vulge the secrets of his country: but, smiling, would 
endure the torture, and strive with the executioner 
which should be first tired. 

Ana. Pray, Solon, was Lycurgus himself scourg- 
ed in his younger days, or did he produce these 
pretty youthful inventions of his at an age that 
excluded him from undergoing them himself? 

Solon. He framed his laws in his old age, afler 
his return from Crete, where he had resided for a 
considerable time, having heard that the Cretans 
were governed by excellent laws, given them by 
Minos, the son of Jupiter. 

Ana. Why then, Solon, do not you follow the 
exnnple of Lycurgus, and scourge your youth, for 
these are wholesome things, and worthy your 
imitation ? 

Solon. Because, Auacharsis, the exercises we 
have are sufficient for our purpose, and of our own 
growth ; and we do not think fit to borrow from 
strangers. 

Ana. That is not the reason ; the truth is, yon 
are sensible what it is to be scourged naked, with 
your hands raised up above your head, and that 
without any benefit accruing from it, either to 
yourself or your country. Wherefore if I should 
happen to be at Sparta, at the time of their per- 
forming these disciplines, the people, I doubt, will 
immediately knock me on the head for laughing at 
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those fools, who suffer themselves to be whipped 
like a parcel of knaves and thieves. And to say 
truth, a government that can allow of snch ridicu- 
lous things stands in need of a good dose of helle- 
bore. 

Solon. Think not, however, my good friend, be- 
cause you plead without an adversary, of prevail- 
ing against them in their absence, and condemning 
them unheard. You will find men , in Sparta able 
to reply to your objections, and give you a reason- 
able account of their proceedings. But since I 
have gone through, at your request, many of our 
customs, which however you seem not entirely to 
approve, it cannot sure be thought unreasonable, 
if I desire you, in return, to explain to me the 
manner in which you Scythians exercise your 
youth ; what schools you have for their education, 
and how you make them good and valiant men. 

Ana. Your request, Solon, is very reasonable : 
you shall have an account of our Scythian customs, 
plain anti simple ones perhaps, and very much dif- 
fering from yours ; for we do not so much as strike 
a man a blow upon the face, such cowards are we. 
But be they as they will, you shall hear them. If 
you please, however, we will adjourn our conversa- 
tion till to-morrow, that 1 may not only think at 
leisure upon what .you have said, but muster up in 
my own mind all I have to say to you. For the 
present let us finish here, for it grows toward 
evening. 

From what is set forth under the character of 
Sofon in the preceding dialogue, the reader may 
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perceive with what view the founders of the Olym- 
pic Games proposed their olive chaplet as a reward 
to those who excelled in any of the gymnastic ex- 
ercises. How well they were seconded by the 
legislators and governors of the several states of 
Greece, may be collected from the great honours, 
privileges, and immunities bestowed on the sacred 
conquerors in their respective countries ; all which 
demonstrate the high opinion entertained by all the 
Grecians of the utility of the gymnastic exercises. 
Of this Plato himself was so sensible, that lie de- 
livers it as his opinion, that every well-constituted 
republic ought, by offering prizes to the conquer- 
ors, to encourage all such exercises as tend to in- 
crease the strength and agility of the body, as highly 
useful in war. That such was the general tendency 
of the gymnastic exercises will easily be admitted ; 
and that the two qualities just mentioned were 
very proper to be cultivated in a soldier, will, 1 
believe, as easily be allowed by those who consi- 
der the manner of fighting practised among the 
Grecians. Their armies for many ages consisted 
chiefly, if not wholly, of infautry ; cavalry, either 
from the great scarcity of horses, or from their 
ignorance in managing them, having been late in- 
troduced among them, as I have before observed. 
Their arms were swords and spears, bow's and slings 
being not of general use. Hence in all their bat- 
tles the two armies came always to a close engage- 
ment, in w'liich strength and agility of body could 
not but be greatly serviceable to every soldier in 
particular, and to the w’hole army in general, as 
well for offence and defence, as for other purposes; 
such as seizing on an enemy, or bearing off a 
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wounded friend, expressly taken notice of in the 
dialogue of Lucian. This whole matter is set in 
its proper light by Plutarch, in his Stjmposiacs ', or 
table-talk ; where, in answer to the question, ‘ Wlrich 
was the most ancient of the gymnastic exercises?’ * 
started by some of the company, he observes, that 
as they were all originally copied from what was 
practised in war, and intended to prepare and fit 
men for it, it is to be concluded that boxing was 
the first, wrestling the second, and running the last: 
since, in a battle, the first business of a soldier is to 
strike and ward ; the next, when the armies come 
to a closer engagement, and fight hand to hand, is 
to push and throw down the enemy ; the last to 
pursue or fly. And he tells us, at the same time, 
that the Thebans were said to have been indebted 
to their superior skill and practice in the art of 
wrestling, for the famous victory obtained by them 
over the Lacedaemonians at Leuctra. An exercise 
in which, as we learn from another passage in the 
same author 1 2 , Epaminondas, as soon as he conceiv- 
ed the generous design of freeing his country from 
the tyranny of Sparta, took care to have his fellow- 
citizens well instructed, frequently matching them 
with Spartans, and taking occasion from their vic- 
tories in the gymnasium , to encourage them not to 
dread those adversaries in the field, whom they 
had found to be so much inferior to them in 
strength. 

The Greeks, as I have said, were distributed into 
several petty independent states, whose strength 
and security depended wholly upon the number of 

1 Lib. ii. Quaes*. 5. 3 In Tciopida. 
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men, which, upon occasion, they were able to bring 
into the field. The principal object therefore of 
every government, was to make that number as 
large as possible. To this end, as no one was ex- 
’ empted from serving his country in war, every man 
of free condition (for slaves were not admitted 
into their armies unless on very extraordinary emer- 
gencies) from the highest to the lowest, was from 
his youth trained up in such a manner, as by them 
was judged most conducive to' that purpose ; that 
is, in learning and practising the gymnastic exer- 
cises : by which, though they were not directly in- 
structed in the management of their arms, yet they 
were inured to toil, and rendered hardy, healthy, 
vigorous, and active: qualities which, however 
little regarded among us at present, were by the 
wisest men among the Grecians esteemed absolutely 
necessary in a soldier. And indeed this attention 
to the rendering the bodies of their citizens healthy 
and robust, was by some of them carried even to 
a vicious excess ; so far as to lead them to neglect 
or overlook some other matters, of at least equal, 
if not superior importance to a well-constituted 
government: instances of which might easily be 
produced from the famous institutions of Lyc'urgus, 
and even from the no less famous commonwealth 
of Plato : in both which many absurdities, inde- 
cencies, and immoralities, even of a very heinous 
nature, were allowed of, merely for the sake of fur- 
nishing the state with a race of strong and healthy 
citizens. 

But in pursuing this point of the gymnastic 
exercises, esteemed so beneficial to the public, and 
for that reason so cultivated and encouraged in all 
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the great Games of Greece, as well as in those 
celebrated in every state and city, the Grecians at 
length fell into an error, into which many states 
and communities, as well as private people, both 
before and since have fallen, even in matters of 
more serious concernment. They came to mis- 
take the means for the end. For bv overrating 
the victories obtained in the gymnastic exercises, 
and rewarding the conquerors with greater honours 
than were in reason due to them, they in time 
caused those victories to be considered, by the 
multitude at least, as the final objects of their 
ambition. Whence it came to pass, that numbers 
among them, instead of being made good soldiers, 
became only eminent Athletes ; and that course of 
education, which was set on foot with a view of 
making every man useful to his country, tended to 
render many not only useless on those occasions, in 
which the exigencies of the commonwealth might 
require the assistance of all its members, but even 
burdensome to the public : every city being, if not 
by law, at least by a custom grown in length of time 
equivalent to a law, obliged to maintain the gym- 
nastic conquerors for the rest of their lives. But 
this was not the only, nor the heaviest inconve- 
nience that arose from the too great encourage- 
ment given to the Athletes: by which term I under- 
stand those who followed and practised the gym- 
nastic exercises as a science aud profession : an 
abuse which began in Greece a little before the 
times of Plato, as w r e learn from Galen *, w ho every 
where inveighs most bitterly against it : insomuch 

i Ad Thrasybul. c. 31. 
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that he will not allow the athletic 4 art a place 
among those which are styled liberal, and even re- 
fuses it the honourable title of gymnastic ; a title 
in which some people affected to dress it out. The 
reasons of the indignation, which this learned phy- 
sician expresses against the Athletes, are principally 
founded on the pernicious effects of the regimen 
observed by them, many of which he enumerates ; 
and concludes all with saying, that mankind ought 
to hate and detest a profession, the excellency of 
which consists only in disordering the natural con- 
stitution of the body, and ruining that kind of 
strength and vigour, which qualifies a man to be 
useful to his country, by introducing one of another 
kind, which can only tend to make him a burden 
to it. He adds, that upon many occasions he had 
found himself a great deal stronger than some 
Athletes of eminence, who had gained several 
prizes : this sort of men, continues he, not being 
fit to undergo either the fatigues of travelling, or 
those of war, and still less proper for civil employ- 
ments, or the toils of agriculture : in short, neither 
good for counsel nor execution. 

Euripides, in one of his satirical pieces, a frag- 
ment of which is preserved by Athenaeus 5 , speaks 
of the Athletes with the same virulence and con- 
tempt: and Plutarch compares them to the pillars 
of a gymnasium, as well for the qualities of their 
minds, as for those of their bodies ; and in one 
place 6 he confesses, that nothing had so much con- 
tributed to the effeminacy and servility of the 
Greeks, as this abuse of the gymnastic exercises, 

4 Sec Mong. Burette’s 1 Mem. snr le* Athletes. 

* Deip. Ub. x. c. St. 6 D« Sanit. tuendi. 
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which had rendered them unfit for military duty, 
and had caused them to prefer the qualities of an 
excellent Athlete to those of a good soldier. 

But I must here repeat what I hinted at in ano- 
ther place, on occasion of a passage there cited 
from the same author, in his life of Philopcemen, 
that this heavy charge against the Athletes falls 
with the greatest weight upon those, who exercised 
themselves in the casstus and pancratium; their 
regimen being the most liable to all the pernicious 
consequences enumerated by Galen, and the most 
opposite to that of a soldier. 

But without taking into the account all the in- 
conveniences just now insisted on, in many of 
which the Athletes were joint sufferers with the 
state, it was certainly a considerable prejudice to 
the public, to have any number of men called off 
from their own occupations and affairs, from all 
duties civil and military, from commerce and agri- 
culture, not to mention the study of the liberal 
arts and sciences, to the practice of a profession, 
in which, to arrive at any perfection, they must 
consume their youth, their health, and fortune, and 
become chargeable to their friends and countiy 
(over which, says Laertius 7 , they seem by their 
victories to triumph, rather than over their antago- 
nists), and by which they contributed to the lower- 
ing the value of a crown, originally intended for 
the encouragement of those only, who by the same 
qualities, which entitled them to it, were rendered 
serviceable to their country : a crown, for the ob- 
taining of which, however glorious and sacred, a 

7 Id Solon. 
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man of a noble and ingenuous spirit might well 
disdain to enter the lists with a professed prize- 
fighter. And by these means were all the salutary 
views of those, who first instituted the public 
Games, in great measure disappointed: and the 
benefits naturally growing out of a proper and 
moderate use of the gymnastic exercises, converted 
into mischiefs by the intemperate and short-sighted 
folly of the Greeks ; who, to borrow a metaphor 
from Pindar, neglecting the mark, and aiming to 
throw their arrow too far, over-strained and broke 
the bow. An evil, which seems to have been fore- 
seen and provided against by Solon and Lycurgus, 
the wise lawgivers of their two greatest common- 
wealths, Athens and Lacedaemon. The former of 
whom, by limiting the reward of an Olympic con- 
queror to no very considerable sum, endeavoured 
to check the immoderate ardour of his countrymen 
for the gymnastic exercises; and the latter not 
only forbade his Spartans to contend in the cccstus 
and pancratium, but by rewarding a victory in the 
Olympic Games with a military post of honour, 
made it necessaiy for those, who aspired to the 
olive crown, to quality themselves for obtaining it 
in such a manner, as might render them at the 
same time vvortiiy of, the honourable rank annexed 
to it. 

These abuses, however, did not grow up all at 
once ; and probably did not arrive at the vicious 
excess above described, till the Grecians, having 
been first subdued by the Macedonians, and after- 
wards by the Romans, lost, together with their 
liberty, every sentiment of true virtue and glory ; 
and having no worthier an object than one of the 
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four sacred crowns left them to contend for, turned 
all tlieir ambition and application to the obtaining 
an honour, which, in the most flourishing periods 
of Grecian liberty and glory, had ever been re- 
garded with the highest esteem and veneration. • 

But be that as it will, it is evident from the 
authorities above cited, and the reasons before 
given, that the gymnastic exercises were for many 
ages considered as beneficial to the public ; and so 
undoubtedly they were, while they were kept 
within due bounds, and directed to the purposes 
for which they were originally intended ; in wiiich 
point of view, all political institutions, systems of 
religion and government, and the prevailing customs 
and manners of any people, ought principally to 
be considered by every one, wiio is desirous of 
searching out their origiual causes, and drawing 
any advantages from the wisdom of remote ages 
and distant countries ; the abuses in any of these 
being generally to be charged upon the ignorance 
or corruption of after-times ; and never to be urged 
as arguments against the proper use, for the sake 
of which they were at first received, and after- 
wards continued and maintained. 

I shall therefore now proceed to point out some 
further advantages of a civft nature, arising from 
the gymnastic exercises ; one of which was hinted 
at in the preceding dialogue. This is the employ- 
ment furnished by their means to the idle of all 
ages and conditions. By the idle l do not mean 
the indolent and slothful, but those who, either on 
account of their youth, or for other reasons, were 
not engaged in the service of the state ; those, 
whom a competent supply of all the necessaries of 
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life exempted from labour gud business ; and those 
whose occupations allowed them any considerable 
portion of vacant time. Such citizens, and of such 
there is always too large a number in every popu- 
lous and wealthy community, are always dangerous 
to the peace and order of a commonwealth ; which, 
merely for want of something to do, they are too 
apt to disturb and break by riotous and factious 
enormities. To these the gymnasiums, or schools 
of exercise, erected in every city, and furnished 
with masters, 6cc. at the public cost, were always 
open ; and thither they were encouraged and in- 
vited to resort, not only from the influence of a 
prevailing fashion, which had made the learning the 
gymnastic exercises a part even of a liberal educa- 
tion, or the hopes of attaining one day to the great 
honours and rewards bestowed upon the conquerors 
in the sacred Games, but even upon the score of 
amusement and health: there being many exercises 
taught and practised in those schools, which, though 
not admitted into the public Games, were never- 
theless of great and frequent use, and tended 
equally with those of which I have been hitherto 
speaking, to render the bodies of the practitioners 
healthy, vigorous, and active. These were the 
several kinds of dances ; some or other of which 
were constantly introduced on all occasions of fes- 
tivity, private and public, as marriages, religious 
festivals, &c. and were performed by a chorus, con- 
sisting of a certain number of citizens. Those 
calculated principally for amusement were several 
sports, performed with balls of different sizes. Of 
all which, comprehended likewise under the general 
name of gymnastic, the curious reader may find a 
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particular account in three pieces written by Mons. 
Burette, and printed in the second volume of 
‘ Memoires de Literature de 1’ Academic Royale 
des Inscriptions,’ &c. Of these several exercises 
the physicians likewise took advantage, frequently 
prescribing one or other of them to their patients, 
in such proportions as their different cases required ; 
as may be seen in Mercurialis, and others. The 
uses indeed last mentioned were only collateral, nei- 
ther proceeding by direct consequence from the 
Games, nor immediately relating to them. But as 
the gymnastic exercises owed the great vogue and 
reputation which they acquired, principally to the 
Olympic Games, and the other three institutions of 
the same kind , and as the gymnasiums, with all 
their apparatus of masters of several sorts, baths 
hot and cold, open and covered places tor exercise, 
&c. were originally founded and maintained, with 
a view of preparing the Ascetics for those Games, 
we may very fairly place to their account all the 
profit accruing to the public from every species of 
the gymnastic exercises, and from all the various 
uses of the gymnasium : which latter may be con- 
sidered as a kind of state hospital, where that 
great branch of physic called prophylactic, or pre- 
ventive, so much cultivated by the ancients, though 
entirely neglected by the moderns, was practised 
with great success on all the members that com- 
pose the body politic ; which, by the regimen there 
prescribed, not only found its natural health, vigour, 
and spirits fortified and augmented, but was kept 
from falling into many dangerous maladies, proceed- 
ing from idleness and luxury, those morbid princi- 
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pies of political, as well as natural corruption and 
dissolution. 

And this leads me to consider another point of 
no small importance; namely, the temperance and 
sobriety, which all, who aimed at any eminent 
proficiency in the gymnastic exercises, were neces- 
sitated to observe. This is taken notice of by 
Horace in these verses : 

Qul studet op tat am cursu contingere metam, 

Multa tulit J'ecitqve puer ; sudavit, et alsit ; 
Abstinuit venere et vino 8 . 

A yonth, who hopes the* Olympic prize to gain. 

All arts must try, and every toil sustain ; 

The extremes of heat and cold must often prove, 

Aud shun the weakening joys of wine and love. 

Francis. 

And to' this St. Paul alludes, in his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians 9 (in whose territory, and under 
whose direction, the Isthmian Games were cele- 
brated) in the following passage : 1 Know ye not 
that they, who ran in the stadium , or foot-race, 
run all, and yet but one reeeiveth the prize ? so 
ran therefore, that ye may obtain. Moreover, 
every one that contendeth in the Games (waj 5s o 
a.yvn£6pi;vo;) is temperate in all things. They in- 
deed, that they may obtain a corruptible crown ; 
but we, an incorruptible. Wherefore I for my 
part so run, as not to pass 10 undistinguished (^5 ax 

8 Art. Poet. ver. 412. 9 C. ix. ver. 25. 

,0 «; ix aZrfhu:; may also signify in Ihb place, as if I was 
no 1 unseen, not unobserved, i. e. as if I was in the presence 
of the judge of the Games, and of a great number of spectators. 
But this, as well as other parts of my translation of this passage, 
I submit to the more learned reader. 
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a^riXmg), so fight. (%jvkUvw), not as beating the air 
(i. e. practising in a feigned combat, without an 
adversary), but I bruise and mortify my body 
(o7nu7ria£a>) and bring it under subjection, lest 
after having served as a herald (xnpulaj) to others 
(by introducing them into the Christian stadium) I 
myself should come off without honour and appro- 
bation (a^oxtuoj ysy&j ju.<xr).’ Though there are but 
two expressions in this passage that relate to the 
point in question, yet I thought proper to translate 
the whole, that I might show and explain the 
several allusions to the Games, here made use of 
by St. Paul ; and make the reader understand the 
full force of the argument urged by him upon the 
Corinthian converts, to incite them to the practice 
of those virtues, which (he tells them) would be 
rewarded with a crown of everlasting glory ; and 
which, for the sake of a fading and perishable 
crown, were practised by their unbelieving 
brethren. 

, To what a degree of strictness these latter car- 
ried their temperance and continency of all kinds, 
with regard especially to the two pleasures men- 
tioned by Horace, women and wine, may be. seen in 
many instances collected by Faber 11 , to whom T 
refer the reader: and how much those virtues may 
be supposed to have contributed to the health and 
vigour of their bodies (to say nothing of their 
minds) may easily be conjectured, from the 
wretched and deplorable effects occasioned by 
their contrary vices; of which every one’s expe- 
rience cannot fail or suggesting to him but too 

„ 11 .Agon. lib. iii. c. 
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many examples among people of all ranks and con- 
ditions in this debauched and luxurious age. 

But as this strict temperance was necessary only 
to those, who were ambitious of excelling in the 
gymnastic exercises, so it may be imagined to have 
been observed by a very small number ; but if it 
be remembered, that besides the four sacred Games 
so often mentioned, there were others, almost in- 
numerable, of the same nature, celebrated in every 
Grecian town and city, in which the prizes were 
some of them lucrative, and all of them honourable, 
it may on the contrary be presumed, that the num- 
ber of ihose, who aspired to the honour of a victory 
in any of these Games, was pretty considerable ; 
especially before the athletic art came to be em- 
braced and followed as a profession : consequently 
many people in every Grecian state were for many 
ages kept sober, temperate, and chaste, at least to 
a certain degree, by the mere influence of an am- 
bition, which, through the encouragement of the 
public, and by the various means of gratifying it, 
offered to people even of die lowest condition, may 
not unreasonably be supposed to have been almost 
universal : and this could hardly fail of rendering 
those virtues fashionable, and thereby recommend- 
ing them to the practice of all those, who seek for 
no other rule of life but the example of others. It 
may not indeed be easy, at this distance of time, ex- 
actly to determine how far this influence operated; 
and I may perhaps be thought, by some people, to 
have given it a larger sphere of action, than either 
reason or history will justify. All, therefore, that 
I shall at present insist upon is, that the gymnastic 
exercises, from the several causes above assigned, 
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must have had a considerable effect upon the man- 
ners and morals of the Greeks, in proportion to 
the degree of extensiveness and care, with which 
they were cultivated and encouraged. 

As a farther discouragment to vice and immo- 
rality, the reader may be pleased to recollect, that 
no one, who was guilty of any flagrant or no- 
torious crime, or was depraved in his morals, 
could be admitted to contend for the Olympic 
crown, however otherwise well qualified to obtain 
it. To this end every candidate, at the opening 
of the Games, was conducted along the stadium 
by a herald, who, with a loud voice, demanded 
whether there was any person in all that numerous 
assembly, who could accuse such a one (naming 
his name, See.) of any crime ; or charge him with 
leading a profligate and vicious life ; neither was it 
sufficient for the candidate himself to have a cha- 
racter free from any gross and scandalous imputa- 
tion, unless he could also in some particular points 
clear those of his parents and ancestors, by show- 
ing there was no bastardy nor adultery in his 
lineage, as I have observed in a former section. 
The sanctity of the Olympic Games, considered 
as a religions festival, undoubtedly gave occasion 
to this strict inquiry into the characters of those 
who were admitted to contend in them : and in 
this particular, as in many others, it is probable 
the example set by the Elestns, was followed by 
the superintendants of the Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean Games, all which were esteemed in like 
manner sacred. And so indeed were all the 
Games, those at least that were celebrated at cer- 
tain and stated periods, throughout Greece; of 
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which the number was very considerable, though 
the title of sacred seems to have been appropriated 
by way of eminence to the four above mentioned. 
Now, if it be supposed, (and I see no reason why 
it may not be supposed) that every man of an in- 
famous and vicious character was, upon that ac- 
count, excluded as a profane person, from con- 
tending in any of these Games, the greatest part 
of which was founded in religion, it must be al- 
lowed that these institutions could not but have 
checked in some degree, aud for some time, the 
growth of vice and immorality among the Gre- 
cians ; weeds so natural to the human soil, that it 
requires the greatest attention, and the utmost 
force of culture ; that is, not only good laws, but 
a strict and diligent execution of those laws, to 
keep them under. The laws of the Olympic in- 
stitution were good ; by which I mean, were cal- 
culated for the service of the public. And if they 
failed of their proper effects for want of having 
been duly executed, we are not to regard and cen- 
sure them as useless, till w r e can find a country or 
a society, in which the administration of the laws 
comes up to the intention of the legislator. 

I have here purposely omitted saying any thing 
of the equestrian Games ; having in those sections, 
which treat of the horse-races, endeavoured to 
point out the utility of that part of the Olympic 
institution, by show'ing that it was intended to 
encourage the breed and management of horses ; 
of which noble and useful animal there was for 
many ages a great scarcity in Greece. What suc- 
cess it met with, may in some measure be col- 
lected from some instances produced above, of 
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the great number of chariots contending at one 
time in the Olympic hippodrome. Whether the 
equestrian candidates were subjected to the public 
inquiry into their characters, mentioned above, I 
cannot positively say, though 1 think it most pro- 
bable that they were : since the reasons taken 
from the sanctity of that religious festival affect 
them equally with the gymnastic candidates. But 
this point I shall leave with the reader ; and now, 
having shown how much vice in general, as well as 
Avliat particular species of it, was checked and 
discountenanced by the gymnastic exercises, and 
by some laws of the Olympic institution, I shall 
proceed to point out what virtues, or what prin- 
ciples of virtue, were encouraged and inculcated 
by others. In enumerating these, I shall pass over 
such as properly belong to the gymnastic exercises, 
and of which sufficient notice hath been already 
taken, such as temperance, fortitude, patience, &c. 
and confine myself to speak of those only, which 
have an immediate reference to the Olympic 
Games. 

The first and most obvious of these is the love 
of glory, which (to use the words of Solon in the 
foregoing dialogue) ‘if you take away out of. 
human life, what virtue shall we have left among 
us ? and who will be ambitious of performing any 
splendid action ? How powerful an incentive the 
love of glory is to all generous and noble deeds, is 
sensibly experienced by great and ingenuous 
minds ; and may easily be evinced by numberless •. . 
instances in the ancient histories of the Greeks and 
Romans : among whom, as glory was the principal, 
if not the sole reward of all virtue, civil as well as 
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military, so was the sense and love of glory per- 
petually stimulated and inflamed in the breasts of 
men of all orders and degrees, by many marks of 
honour bestowed on the deserving ; such as the 
several military crowns, supplications, ovations, 
triumphs, statues, medals, &c. among the Romans : 
and among the Grecians, statues, inscriptions, 
crowns, sometimes of gold, with many other testi- 
monies of the approbation and gratitude of the 
public, differing according to the different cus- 
toms, or genius, of each particular state. Of the 
same kind was the Olympic olive, the Pythian 
laurel, See. which, having no intrinsic value in 
themselves, could be of no use to the conquerors, 
but merely as emblems and evidences of their vic- 
tories, and as such entitling them to the esteem 
and applauses of their countrymen. By the mean- 
ness of these prizes, therefore, were the Grecians 
given to understand, that praise and glory were 
the proper recompenses of worthy actions. A 
doctrine indeed which great and worthy minds 
alone can perceive, by the inward light of their 
own native virtue ; but which, by the force of edu- 
cation and example, may be inculcated into narrow 
and groveling spirits, till by degrees it becomes 
the favourite sentiment even of a whole people ; 
and men of all ranks, orders, and professions, from 
the king to the lowest servant, and the most in- 
considerable subject of the state, shall think 
themselves well paid for any service done the pub- 
lic (and even the meanest in some shape or other 
may be serviceable to the public) by any mark of 
honour bestowed upon them on that account. A 
recompense so cheap, and yet at the same time so 
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efficacious, and so productive of excellencies of 
all kinds, that they, who neglect to make use of 
it in the administration of a commonwealth, may 
well be supposed to have no sense of it them- 
selves ; to know little of the true arts and ends of 
government, and not to deserve to be intrusted 
with it. 

I shall conclude this article with a passage from 
Herodotus 12 who, in his history of the famous ex- 
pedition of Xerxes against the Grecians, relates 
the following incident, which happened when that 
mighty king, attended by millions, was now far 
advanced into Greece. 

* Some Arcadian fugitives, being In great want 
of provisions, came to offer their services to the 
king, and being admitted into his presence, were 
interrogated by the Persians, and particularly by 
one person ; who, among other questions, asked 
them, What the Grecians were then doing? to 
which they answered, That the Greeks were at 
that time celebrating the Olympic festival, and 
exhibiting a spectacle of gymnastic and equestrian 
Games. Being again asked, What was the prize 
for which the several antagonists contended ? they 
replied, A chaplet of wild olive. Upon which 
Tigranes, the son of Artabanus, broke out into an 
exclamation, which, though interpreted by the 
king as the effect of cow ardice, was certainly an 
indication of a brave and generous mind. For 
hearing that the prize contended for by the Gre- 
cians was a chaplet, and not any pecuniary re- 
ward, he could no longer keep silence, but in the 

,a Lib. viii. c. C5. 

" YOL. I. R 
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hearing of all the Persians, said, Alas, Mardonius 1 
against what kind of men have you led us here to 
fight ! men, who engage in a contest with each 
otiier, not for gold and silver, but only for a supe- 
riority of virtue and glory !’ 

Another great motive to virtuous and noble ac- 
tions, suggested to the candidates for the Olympic 
olive, and through them recommended to all the 
Grecians, was a due regard to the reputation of 
their families and countries. This was intimated 
by the custom of joining to the name of the can- 
didate, both before the contest and after the vic- 
tory, the name of his father, together with that of 
the city or country where he was bora, or to 
which he at that time belonged. By which cus- 
tom the close union and connection, which nature 
and reason had made between a son and father, a 
citizen and the state, was, as it were, ratified and 
declared by the authority and voice of the public ; 
and every man was taught to consider himself not 
as a siugle and independent individual, but as 
making part of a family and society ; to whom, as 
participating in some measure of his glory or dis- 
grace, he was accountable for his good or bad de- 
meanour. That the consideration just mentioned 
is capable of operating very powerfully, both in 
restraining men from infamous actions, and excit- 
ing them to good, needs not here be proved. The 
force of it is felt and understood by all, and fre- 
quently urged as a topic either of encouragement 
or dehortation, even in common and ordinary life; 
in which, if it is of any efficacy, as it often is, it 
ought surely to affect, in a much stronger man- 
ner, all persons of a noble and illustrious paren- 
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tage, and all the members of any city, society, 
or kingdom, that make a considerable figure in 
the eyes of mankind, especially on great and public 
occasions : as in a battle, for instance, in which 
every individual ought to remember, that the 
honour of his country, as well as his own in parti- 
cular, that of his family, or of the corps to which 
he belongs, is interested in his behaviour ; the 
glory of a victory, ami the disgrace of a defeat, 
being generally placed to the account of the 
whole nation ; and the valour or cowardice of a 
people too often measured by that of their troops, 
who in those cases are looked upon as their repre- 
sentatives. 

There is also another circumstance, in which a 
single man, though not acting in any public cha- 
racter, may yet have it in his power to do honour 
or discredit to his country: and this is the circum- 
stance 'of a man travelling into foreign nations ; 
where, though himself and his family may happen 
both to be equally unknown, his country may not. 
In this case he will be considered only in a na- 
tional light, if I may so speak ; and a general cha- 
racter of his countrymen will be formed, from the 
specimen he is supposed to give of it in his parti- 
cular manners and behaviour. In this situation 
many of the candidates, those especially who came 
from remote Grecian colonies settled in Asia, 
Africa, Macedonia, Sicily, &c. must in some sort 
have appeared in the Olympic stadium; which 
may be looked upon as a kind of public theatre, 
where every private Grecian might have an op- 
portunity of producing and signalizing himself, 
and his own particular city, town, and family, in 
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the presence of all Greece. From whence, though 
neither of them should have gained any other 
immediate advantage, besides that of being drawn 
out of obscurity, and made known to the rest of 
their brethren, yet a foundation was here laid for 
many more ; a spirit of emulation, a sense of 
glory, and a zeal for the honour of the public, 
which is always increased by every new accession 
of reputation acquired to it, was infused into all 
the members of the community : who rejoicing 
with their fellow-citizen on these occasions, and 
bestowing upon him public marks of distinction, 
both felt and acknowledged at the same time, that 
‘the glory of any one member redounded to the 
credit of the whole body; and were thereby 
taught insensibly to regard, in all their actions, the 
dignity and service of the state. A principle, to 
which, in conjunction with the love of glory, 
spoken of in the foregoing article, may principally 
be ascribed all the virtue, valour, wisdom, with 
many excellencies of an interior kind, which adorn 
and dignify the Greek and Roman name. By both 
which people, but more generally by the former, 
were these two great principles, so fruitful in 
merit of all sorts, cultivated with the utmost dili- 
gence and care, and by many various methods dis- 
seminated throughout all orders and professions of 
men. 

Concord and union among themselves was also 
plainly insinuated, and strongly recommended to 
all the different people of Greece, by another law 
of the Olympic Gaines ; that, I mean, by which 
all, who were not of Greek extraction, were ex- 
cluded from contending in them. By this law 
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they were reminded of their being brethren, and 
incorporated as it were into one nation, under one 
common name. Had due attention been paid to 
this wise and politic ordinance, under the sanction 
of which they were invited to meet together every 
fifth year, in order to join in sacrificing to one and , 
the same deity, the common father and protector 
of the whole Grecian name; and in celebrating 
Games, in which all Grecians, and only Grecians, 
were equally admitted to contend, for a crown 
equally reverenced by them all : to this ordinance, 

I say, w'hich may be considered as a sacred band 
of union, had due attention been paid by the se- 
veral states into which the Grecians were distri- 
buted, they need not have dreaded either the 
Homan commonwealth or the Persian monarchy : 
the latter of which was checked and humbled 
more than once, and at length entirely subdued, by 
no very considerable part of the Grecian body ; 
and the former prevailed over them more by means 
of the intestine feuds and divisions, which had for 
many ages weakened and disjointed the forces of 
Greece, than from their own intrinsic strength, 
or from any superiority either in valour or in 
military skill, which the Romans possessed over 
their Grecian antagonists. But what avail the 
most salutary laws, or the best framed systems 
of government, without a sufficient authority to 
enforce the execution of the one, and to keep 
together the several parts of the other, to give 
each its proper motion, and to make them all 
concur in one operation, and mutually unite their 
forces to strengthen and support the common 1 
gause? This was always wanting to the Greeks, 
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who never but once, as I can remember, acted in 
concert under the direction of a single person ; 
and that was in their very early times, when they 
lived not in commonwealths, but under limited 
monarchies ; I mean in their expedition against the 
city of Troy, under Agamemnon, who seems to 
have been invested with no other powers but such 
as were barely necessary for the general of an 
army ; and to have been raised to that authority, 
chiefly on account of his being principally con- 
cerned in a war undertaken solely to revenge an 
injury done to his family in the person of his bro- 
ther Menelaus. In the Persian war indeed, the 
chief command both by land and sea was yielded 
to the Lacedaemonians, whose pretensions to it 
were founded more upon their own pride, and 
submitted to rather from the pressing necessity of 
the times, than the strength and greatness of their 
republic. The Athenians, who had as good, and 
perhaps a better claim to it, acquiesced for that 
time under the superiority thus allowed to Sparta ; 
and to this they were induced, by a generous 
concern for the common liberty of Greece, for 
which, to do them justice, they always showed 
a more disinterested regard than their rivals the 
Lacedaemonians; and upon that occasion contri- 
buted more to preserve it. But no sooner were 
the Persians driven out of Greece, and Athens 
a little recovered from the ruinous condition to 
which that war had reduced her, than almost all 
the little states of Greece, properly so called, 
fell into a civil war, occasioned by a dispute be- 
tween those two powerful republics for dominion 
and sovereignty; which, had it been originally 
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lodged in either, or in one single person, and li- 
mi ted by just and equal laws, might not only 
have guarded the liberties of Greece against any 
foreign invader, but eveu have extended their' 
empire farther than it was carried by the arms of 
Alexander the Great. By such an authority, at 
least, all the intestine feuds and civil wars might 
have been prevented, which so miserably ha- 
rassed the Grecians all the time that they conti- 
nued to enjoy, under their favourite democratical 
governments, the beloved liberty of every state 
(I had almost said, every man) consulting its own 
separate and particular interest, to tire neglect, 
and indeed to the final destruction, of the general 
prosperity and freedom of the whole Greek body. 

In such a state of civil hostility and confusion 
were the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus, when 
Iphitus king of Elis, supported by the authority 
of the Delphic oracle, instituted the Olympic 
Games: to which inviting them all, under the 
common appellation of Grecians, he required them 
to suspend their animosities ; and, by the express 
commands of the aforesaid oracle, proclaimed a 
cessation of arms among all those states who were 
then at war with each other. As by comprehend- 
ing all, who were admitted to partake in this so- 
lemnity, under the common denomination of Gre- 
cians, he plainly intimated to them that they were 
brethren, so did he oblige them to meet together 
as such, by compelling them, under the penalty 
of being fined, and excluded from sacrificing to 
Olympian Jupiter, to forbear all acts of hostility 
during the celebration of that holy festival, and 
for some time before and after ; thus like a true 
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hellanodic, or judge and arbiter of Greece, as the 
word imports, summoning them, as it were, be- 
fore his tribunal, to end all their quarrels by the 
amicable method of mediation. For it was with 
the view of constituting the Eleans mediators of 
Greece, that they were commanded to abstain 
from war, as we may learn from the following pas- 
sage of Plilegon : ‘ The Eleans after this [i. e. after 
the establishment of the Olympic festival] being 
inclined to assist the Laceda?monians, who were 
then laying siege to Elis, sent to Delphi to know 
the pleasure of the god ; who by his priestess 
answered them in these words : Defend your own 
country if attacked, but refrain from war, being 
yourselves the examples and arbiters of amity 
and concord to all the Grecians, till the return of 
the fifth [or Olympic] year, which brings peace 
with it. In obedience to this oracle, the Eleans 
abstained wholly from war, and gave themselves up 
to the superintcndency of the.Olympic Games.’ 
Considering the divided condition of the Greeks, 
and their aptness to quarrel with each other, one 
may easily conceive the great advantage arising 
from their having one nation among them thus set 
apart, and consecrated, as it were, to the office 
of a mediator, by being forbidden to intermeddle 
in any of their broils, or to molest their neigh- 
bours; and being themselves sheltered from all 
invasions as a holy people, under the protection 
of the king and father of gods and men, as he was 
styled by the Greeks. Who was the real author 
of so wise an Institution, and how much honour 
was due to him on that account, the Eleans have 
plainly intimated by an emblematical figure of a 
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woman, named Ecechiria (a Greek word signify- 
ing an armistice, or truce) crowning the statue of 
Iphitus, erected by them in the very temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, as I have before observed. To 
this mediatorial tribunal, thus appointed and pro- 
tected by the gods, the Grecians might have had 
recourse, whenever they were inclined\to termi- 
nate their quarrels in an amicable manner. But 
upon the return of the Olympic festival, they were 
all equally obliged, however deeply engaged in 
war with each other, and how averse soever to 
peace, to suspend their enmity, and meet toge- 
ther at Olympia j where, besides the dignity and 
authority of the mediator, every tiling tended to 
conciliate their minds to each other, and introduce 
amity and concord between the contending par- 
ties. The place itself was sacred to peace ; the 
solemnity was founded in religion ; and in the 
Games (in which all, who w r ere entitled to- the de- 
nomination of Grecians, were equally admitted to 
contend, whether friends or foes, and from which 
all rancour and malice in the combatants was ex- 
cluded, under severe penalties) — in the Games, I 
say, was exhibited a spectacle in itself highly 
amusing and entertaining, and attended moreover 
with a perpetual succession of banquets, and all 
other accompaniments of festivity and joy. And 
as the several parts of this great institution drew 
to Olympia an infinite multitude of people from all 
parts, so did that numerous assembly invite thi- 
ther the men of the greatest eminency iu all the 
arts of peace ; such as historians, orators, philo- 
sophers, poets, and painters ; who perceiving that 
the most compendious way to fame lay through 
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Olympia, were there induced to exhibit their best 
performances, at the time of the celebration of 
the Olympic Games. To this assembly Hero- 
dotus ,J read his history ; to this assembly Aeion, a 
celebrated painter, showed his famous picture of 
the marriage of Alexander and Roxana ; and for 
this assembly Hippias the Elean, a sophist, Prodi- 
cus the Cean, Anaximenes the Chian, Poius of 
Agrigentum, and many other sophists, historians, 
and orator , composed discourses and harangues; 
and thither Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, sent 
a poem of his own writing to be recited publicly, 
by persons hired for that purpose. From whence, 
says Lucian ' 4 , they reaped the advantage of gain- 
ing at once the general suffrages of all Greece ; 
every state having its representative, as it were, 
in that numerous and solemn convention, and all 
who assisted on these occasions carrying with them 
to their respective countries the name and repu- 
tation of that person, to whose glory the common 
seal of Greece, if I may so speak, had already 
been set at Olympia. By the pleasnre arising 
from these works of peace, and the applauses be- 
stowed upon them, the minds of men were insen- 
sibly softened and diverted from the thoughts of 
war. Besides, in so numerous an assembly of the 
most considerable persons of Greece, there never 
could be wanting some patriots of ability and au- 
thority to interpose tlieir friendly offices, and in- 
cline the contending parties to listen to an accom- 
modation : as was once done by Gorgias, a cele- 
brated rhetorician, who, having composed an ad- 

ii Lucian in Herodoto. *4 Ibid. 
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rairable treatise upon the subject of concord, read 
it publicly at Olympia to all the Grecians, who 
were at that time quarrelling among themselves. 

But besides the religious solemnity, and the 
gymnastic and equestrian Games, Ipbitus also in- 
stituted a fair 15 , to lie held at Olympia at the 
same time ; with a view, doubtless, of uniting the 
several people of Greece still closer to each other, 
in a friendly intercourse of mutual commerce, 
which can only flourish in times of peace; and 
which, by the many advantages it brings along 
with it, as well to the public as to the particular 
persons engaged in the various branches of trade, 
naturally tends to call off the attention of man- 
kind from war and violence, and, what perhaps is 
still worse, the stupid and lazy indolence of an un- 
civilized and savage life, to the more pleasing me- 
thods of polishing and enrichiug themselves and 
their countries, by cultivating all the useful arts of 
civil and social industry . v 

When the Grecians happened to be free from 
these intestine distractions, to which thev were too 
much subject, their meeting together at Olympia 
every fifth year was highly beneficial to them upon 
other accounts. For as they were, by their va- 
rious settlements on the coasts of Asia, and Africa, 
and in Europe, dispersed and scattered into very 
distant parts of the world, they had, at the return 
of the Olympic festival, an opportunity of ac- 
quainting themselves exactly with eacli other’s 
strength and condition, by means either of the 
candidates, who came from all parts to contend for 

14 Velleius Paterc. lib. ▼. 
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the Olympic olive, or of the deputies sent by 
every Grecian city with victims and offerings to 
Olympian Jupiter. By the same means also they 
might receive information of any danger, which 
seemed to threaten the whole community of Greece, 
or those of their brethren who were settled on the 
frontiers, and exposed to the attacks of their 
common and perpetual foes ; whom, as well for 
distinction sake as out of hatred and contempt, 
they styled barbarians. Against these, that is in- 
deed against all the nations that surrounded them, 
and especially the Persian, their nearest and most 
formidable enemy, it behoved them to be con- 
stantly on their guard, as all the Greek inhabitants 
of Asia, whose number was very considerable, 
were in continual and immediate danger of being 
swallowed up by that mighty empire ; and with 
their safety that of their European brethren was 
so closely connected, that if the banks which kept 
the great Persian ocean within it3 bounds, should 
happen, for want of their concurrence to strengthen 
and support them, to be once broken down, it was 
to be feared the inundation would soon extend to 
Greece itself, properly so called ; as they once 
experienced, to the great hazard of the total de- 
struction of the whole Grecian name. As their 
meeting, therefore, at Olympia, furnished them 
with an opportunity of knowing their own strength 
and condition, as well as the forces and prepara- 
tions of t eir common enemies, so were they ena- 
bled by the same means to provide in the most 
effectual manner for the general security, by deli- 
berating and consulting on the state of the public, 
strengthening the union among themselves, and 
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mutually exhorting and encouraging each other, 
to guard and maintain their common liberties, and 
in every case to proportion the defence to the dan- 
ger that threatened either the whole, or any part 
of the whole community of Greece. Here too 
any particular state of Greece, that was oppressed 
by a powerful faction of her own citizens, or by 
tiie invasion of a sister state, might make her com- 
plaints, and plead her cause before the rest of her 
brethren, by whose interposition she might be re- 
lieved from a grievance, which her single strength 
was not sufficient to redress. 

As Olympia, from the causes before assigned, 
grew to be a place of general resort, Greece de- 
rived from thence some other advantages, which 
probably were not at first foreseen : for in process 
of time Olympia became a kind of public reposi- 
tory of historical monuments ; in which were kept, 
engraven upon marble columns, many solemn trea- 
ties made between particular states of Greece, 
and there recorded as lasting witnesses against 
those who should infringe them : many memorials 
of singular and remarkable events, as well as of 
great and illustrious actions, were there exhibited 
in trophies, votive statues, and other rich dona- 
tions, estimated at the tenth part of the value of 
the spoils, and sometimes even part of the spoils 
themselves taken from the enemy, consecrated 
chiefly to Olympian Jupiter, and accompanied with 
inscriptions, in which the several events that gave 
occasion to them were specified, and the names of 
the particular states, and principal persons con- 
cerned, were delivered down to posterity. In 
Olympia also, as in the chief seat and residence of 
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feme, if I may so speak, were erected statues in 
honour of many eminent and illustrious men ; of 
most of which the reader may find a particular ac- 
count in the fifth and sixth books of Pausanias, to 
which I refer him, as it would be too tedious to 
enumerate them in this place. By these public 
monuments every Grecian, who resorted to Olym- 
pia, was instructed in many great points of history, 
relating as well to his own particular country as to 
Greece in general ; reminded of the glorious ex- 
ploits of his ancestors and countrymen, and excited 
to imitate their virtues, in hopes of acquiring one 
day the like honour to himself and his country. 
And by these even foreigners were induced to 
entertain a very high opinion of a people, among 
whom they found so many instances of merit of 
every kind, and so generous and general a disposi- 
tion to preserve the memory and lustre of worthy 
men, to serve as examples and encouragements to 
after-ages. 

These were some of the principal advantages 
(for I do not pretend to have considered all) ac- 
cruing to Greece from the institution of the Olym- 
pic Games ; which, though they were for above a 
thousand years so highly reverenced by the Gre- 
cians, and are so frequently alluded to by all the 
Greek, and by many Roman authors, are yet but 
imperfectly known even to men of learning ; and 
have never, that I know of, been placed in the 
light in which I have considered them. A light, 
by which, I flatter myself, they will now appear 
to have been established upon great political views j 
to have had a considerable influence upon the man- 
ners and morals of Greeks, and consequently to 
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deserve the notice of all those, who, for the sake 
of knowledge and improvement, read die writings 
and history of that great people, so abounding in 
philosophers and legislators. 

The other three sacred Games, namely, the 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean, were of the same 
kind, and consisted of the same kind of exercises ; 
to which were added, in the Pythian Games, and 
perhaps in the others, poetical and musical con- 
tests; and in them, as also at Olympia, even he- 
ralds or cryers, and trumpeters, were admitted to 
contend with each other, though I cannot find that 
these last-mentioned contests were exhibited in 
the stadium; at least not at Olympia, where there 
was a place appropriated to them, and where it 
seems to me that the conquerors did not receive a 
crown ; for which reason I did not think proper 
to mention them before. 

From what has been said of the utility of the 
Olympic Gaines, we may draw' this general in- 
ference: 

That even the sports and diversions of a people 
may be turned to the advantage of the public. Or 
rather, 

That a wise and prudent governor of a state 
may dispose the people to such sports and diver- 
sions, as may render them more serviceable to the 
public : and that by impartially bestowing a few 
honorary prizes upon those, w ho should be found 
to excel in any contest he shall think proper to ap- 
point, he may excite in the husbandman, the ma- 
nufacturer, and the mechanic, as well as in the sol- 
dier, and the sailor, and men of superior orders and 
professions, such an emulation, as may tend to pro- 
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mote industry, encourage trade, improve the know- 
ledge and wisdom of mankind, and consequently 
make his country victorious in war, and in peace 
opulent, virtuous, and happy. 
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